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PREFACE 


In total war there must be a total suspension of our disbelief. 
Nothing that is said against the enemy is too damaging to be 
bdieved. TSIothing he does may be allowed the benefit of the 
doubt. He is in the wrong, always and absolutely. It is only 
in this way that a nation can be brought to the pitch of agreeing 
to the destruction of civilian towns, the sinking of merchant 
diips and the wholesale abolition of individual freedom which 
total war demands. In total war one despises one’s enemy, and 
te a prisoner of war one’s only weapon is derision, 
t I wrote this book soon ^er my escape from Germany and 
tried in it to recreate the dialogue and mental attitude of the 
prisoners. Until our capture most of us had never met a German: 
to us our German guards were a sub-human species called 
f*goons”. We were always aware that although prisoners we 
were still at war and were constantly on the alert to check any 
tendency to fraternise with the enemy unless his fiiendliaess 
l^uld be turned to our advantage. 

' The Wooden Horsey then, is a product of war. It was written 
while military censorship was still in force, and because of 
this I used fictitious names. iWichael Codner, M.C. — ^who later 
Joined the Colonial Service and was killed tragically young by 
bandits in Malaya — ^became John Clinton. Oliver Philpot, M.C., 
D^F.C., whose book Stolen Journey teUs of his adventures 
after leaving Mike and me at the end of the tunnel, is Philip 
Rowe. The name I gave myself was Peter Howard. 


October 1963 


ERIC WILLIAMS 
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INTRODUCTION 


It was January when they had first cxHue to Stalag-Luft III, 
and for the whole of that month the groimd was under 
snow. Snow lay thickly on the roofs of the barrack blocks 
and gave an air of gaiety to the barbed wire v/hich sparkled 
and gKttered in the sun. Every post carried its cap of crisp, 
powdery snow, and when the wind blew, the snow drifted 
up against the coiled wire, softening its garmtness. Escape 
in this weather was impossible, and when the snow stopped 
falling the prisoners made a bobsleigh run and cut up their 
bed-boards to make toboggans. They flooded the football 
pitch and made an ice rink on which they skated from 
morning imtil evening. The camp was pure and clean while 
the snow lay on the ground, and the air loud with the shouts 
of the skaters. It was only when the night-carts came to 
empty the aborts that the compound became offensive, and 
then the air was malodorous and lor^ yellow streaks marked 
hie white snow where the carts had been. 

When the thaw came the camp was a sea of mud. The 
packed ice of the toboggan run was the last to mdt, and 
the skating rink was a miniature lake on which a few enthu- 
siasts sailed their home-made yachts. Then that dried up and 
the football pitch v/as reconditioned. The goalposts were 
replaced and the earth dams that had held the water were 
removed. 

With the spring came a renewed interest in escape. Spring 
is the escaping season. Peter and John had already escaped 
once from their previous camp, only to be brought back 
after two days of wandering aimlessly around the Polish 
countryside. That had been in the winter when the country 
was cold and bare and they had been exhausted and almost 
glad to be recaptured and brought back into the camp. 

As the weather grew warmer they were ready to try again. 
For weeks now they had been talking of starting a tunnel. 
But all the possible starting places had been used before. 
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The camp ws set in a clearing of the pine forest; a few 
single-storey v/ooden barraclts raised on piles three feet above 
the ground, huddled together inside the v/ire; the v/ire itself, 
the main feature of the camp, strong and heavily interlaced, 
a twelve-foot double fence of bristling spihes. There v/ere^y' 
arc lamps hanging above the v;irc and at intervals along 
each fence stood “goon boxes,” small sentry boxes on stilts 
higher than the wire. These goon boxes were armed vdth 
machine-guns and carried searchlights v/hich s\vept the camp 
continually during the hours of darkness. There were two 
guards in each box, connected by telephone to the main 
guardroom at the prison gates. “Posten” carrying tonuny" 
guns patrolled the v/ire betv/een the sentry boxes. 

Fifteen feet inside the main fence v/as a single strand of 
barbed v/ire tv/elve inches above the ground. This v/as the 
trip-v/ire and anyone stepping over it v/as shot at by the 
guards. A narrov/ pathway trodden by the feet of the prisoners ^ 
ran round the camp just inside the trip-wire. This was 
their exerdse ground, loiown as the dreuit. It had become 
a convention in the camp to v/alk only in an anti-doclavise 
direction round the dreuit 

The surface of the compound was a mixture of sand, 
pesv/dered leaf-mould and dirt, v/hich in the summer formed^ 
a thick layer of soft dust sometimes blown by the v/ind 
a blinding cloud which hung like a pall across the camp. 

In the v/inter this dust v/as churned by the prisoners’ feet 
into a grey sea of dinging mud. 

Under this top layer the subsoil was clean, hard yellow 
sand. Ycllov/ v/hen damp, but drying to a startling v/hite' 
ness in the sun. The Germans knesv that every tunnel carried 
its embarrassment of excavated sand and viev/ed each dis- 
turbance of this grey upper layer v/ith suspidon. Every i 
excavation made for a drain, rubbish pit or garden v/as care- > 
fully v/atched by the ferrets, or security guards. It v/as only 
by elaborate camouflage that the tell-tale yellov/ sand could 
be hidden in these places. The skin of grey dust formed on^ 
of the most effective defences of the camp. 
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CHAPTER I 


It W&5 early morning. Inside the room everything was hushed; 
the eerie, impermanent lifelessness of a room where every- 
one is sleeping. On the four two-tier bunks ranged round 
the walls the xmsoners slept rolled like cocoons in their 
blankets. Beside each bunk, sentinel-like, stood a narrow 
wooden locker. On the table in the centre of the room, softly 
iiluminated by the light that crept in under the closed black- 
out shutters, lay in disordered heaps the clotlies of the sleeping 
prisoners. Thinly, from the direction of the Komman dantur, 
came the soimd of a distant bugle call. 

In one of the upper bunks a figure stirred, grunted and 
turned over on its back. It lay still for a while; then with 
a convulsive jerk that shook the v/hole room it sat up, 
rubbed its eyes and yawned. Peter Howard, lying in the 
bunk below, ojjened his eyes. A fe^v scraps of wood shavings 
.dislodged from the mattress above fell slowly down and 
V rested on his face. He brushed them off, turned over and 
pulled the thin grey blanket tightly roimd his ears. It wns 
too early to wake yet. He closed his eyes. He knew it all 
so welL A i^ir of legs covered with long sandy hair would 
appear over the side of the bunk above. Legs that would 
■wriggle their toes disgustingly as their owner prepared to 
land like an avalanche beside his head. He had seen it all 
too often before. He tensed himself expectantly. Crash! Bang! 
Ger . . , doyng! The whole hut shook. One of the shrouded 
figures moved impatiently and swore in an undertone. A 
stool slid noisily across the floor. The man who had cursed 
pulled the blanlret up over his head. Heavy footsteps stamped 
across the room. A short silence, then clang! as the lid 
of the tea-jug was banged down. Another short silence and then 
the sound of a spoon being stirred violently inside a pottery 
Presently the whole room shook again as the door was 
slammed. 

Eeter relaxed and slowly opened his eyes. He knew exactly 
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had happened since the first convulsive thrashing of 
h'mbs had jerked him from his sleep. First Bennett had 
pulled on his socles^ then his wooden clogs which had spent 
tlie night resting beside his head. Next he had leaped for f 'i 
the wooden stool, missed it and sent it slithering across the -f’ 
floor. He had looked surprised and stamped over to the tea- 
jug to see if the next-door stooge had fetched the water. 
Finding the jug contained only a handful of dried tea he had 
again forced an expression of exaggerated surprise and had 
filled a mug with cold water from a large pottery jug which 
stood near the stove. He had added a spoonful of lemonade 
powder and stirred violently. After drinking the mixture - 
in three great gulps he had gone out, slamming the door 
after him, to walk round the circuit until breakfast-time. 

Every morning since they had arrived at Stalag-Luft III 
Peter had awakened to the same abrupt reveille. At ■'first 
he had opened his eyes at the preliminary crash. Now he 
kept them closed imtil after Beimett had left the room. 

All was silent again. Not a sound from the other six 
occupants of the two-tier bunks. Either they were asleep 
or grimly hanging on to the last shreds of slumber imtil the 
storm had passed. Bennett had gone now. He would be walk- 
ing round the compound — just inside the wire — ^leaving thc^ ^ 
others to gather together the ragged edges of their slumber. 
Peter often wondered what Bennet found in prison life attrac-- 
five enough to get him out of bed so early. Most of them lay 
in bed as long as possible, reluctant to begin another day. 
Bennett was a queer chap. Starting the day half an hour 
before everyone else and then sleeping on his bunk aU after- 
noon. Perhaps he was right. The camp would be deserted 
at this hour of the morning. Bennett needed plenty of space 
all roimd him. He v/as too bull-like, too virile to live cooped up 
with .seven other people. He needed wide open spaces and a 
job of v/ork to do, Peter wriggled himself more comfortably 
into his mattress of wood shavings and tried to sleep again. 

From the comer on his right hand came the mtimbled 
ends of Robbie’s morning hymn of hate . . . "Christ, what 
a noisy mucker that fellow Bennett is.” There was bitter- 
ness in it, and finality. They would quarrel soon, Peter 
could sec it coming. Starting over some small detail it would 

flare up into a violent feud. One of them would move into ^ 
lo 


had been alarmed v/hen the whole barrack block turned out 
to help him drive the sheep across the compound. They had 
reached for their tommy-guns when they saw a throng of hiss- 
ing, whistling, shouting men driving nothing towards the 
barbed v/ire. But the new meadow was inside the wire and no 
harm v/as done. 

The only man who knew more about farming than did 
David was Bennett, But Bennett knew more about every- 
thing than anyone else. Bennett the authority. Bennett the 
bull. Full of “bull.” You couldn’t discuss anything with 
Bennett in the room. No matter what the discussion Bennett 
would finally deliver himself of a categorical authoritative 
pronouncement which v/ould kill the topic dead. Abortive 
attempts v/ould be made to revive it but under the weight 
of authority behind the pronouncement the opposition would 
languish and finally relapse into a baffled and disgnmtled 
silence. 

They were always arguing. Paul caused a lot of the trouble. 
Tall and thin, so tall that you wondered how he had managed 
to fit into the Hurricane in which he had been shot down 
early in the war, he had gone straight from school into the 
R.A.F, His whole world was flying and the wide freedom 
of the sky. Paul foimd prison life more irksome than did most^^ 
of his fellov/ prisoners. It tried his patience beyond endurance. -i 
and it v/as in these times that he turned to Robbie for con- 
solation, 

Robbie was the peacemaker. 

Peter forced himself into wakefuln^s. It was his turn 
to be cook. Of all the chores of prison life cooking v/as the 
one he hated most. It had been harder for the early prisoners. 
They had had to cook on wood fixes in the open air. He 
^d a stove. At least, he had a hundred-and-twelfth share 
in a stove. There v/ere fourteen rooms in the hut. Each room 
had eight prisoners and for every eight men there was one 
cook. At the end of the hut stood a cast-iron stove with one 
cooking ring and a small oven. Fourteen, dinners for eight 
had to be cooked on that stove every evening. He began to 
think about the evening meal. If he peeled the potatoes and 
put tiicm on about ten o’clock , * His thoughts v/ere inter- 
rupted by Robbie, 



**What. about a spot of tea, Pete?” 

“O.K.j Robbie. Just going. Bags of time yet.” He stretched 
id rolled out of his bunk. "’Momingj Nig!” 

“’Alomingj Pete.” Nigel Wilde and John Clinton slept 
i the bunks nouest the stove. Like most advantages in 
risen life^ this had its compensating disadvantages. Although 
anner in v^anter it meant that the bunks were used as seats 
uring the dajuime. Peter preferred the colder privacy of the 
all farthest from the stove. 

-Nigel lay on his back in the upper bimk, his right arm 
urled round the top of his head. His right hand was gently 
croking the left-hand side of his moustache. His expression 
ras blissful. 

Peter stood watching him. Nigel winked. 

-Why the heh do you keep doing that?” Peter asked. 

‘'I like itj old boy. Feels as though someone else is doing 
t.” 

^Tou’ie crazy.” 

^1. Imow, it’s nice.” 

In the bunk below, John Qinton lay dreaming, his dark 
lead resting on a folded pair of trousers, a seraphic expression 
m his face. 

‘What’s the weather like?” Nigel asked. 

Peter padded over to the window. It was late spring and 
icross the wire he could see the pale fronds of a silver 
jirch graceful against the dark olive backgroimd of the pine 
forest. Peter v/as fond of that silver birch. He had tried to 
paint it in all its moods. As a sharp but twisting and fragile 
silhouette against a winter sky. And as he saw it now, a 
cascade of delicate green, almost yellow in the morning sun. He 
had painted it often but had never been able to capture its 
isolated beauty, its aloofness against the darkness of the pines. 
Overl^d the sky was clear and still, the hushed expectancy 
that foretells a burning day. Under the window the sand was 
moist with dew, and dew sparkled on the barbed wire. The- 
rows of long green-painted barrack huts looked washed and"^ 
cool. 

-“It’s a lovely morning. Nig.” 

“Gut zeigen. What about a cup of tea?” Nigel specialised 
In translating air force slang literally into German “Gut 
zeigen” was his way of saying “good show.” In the same way 
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- >^*What.'aboirt a spot of tea, Pete?”- 

'*‘O.K., Robbie.' Just going. Bags of time yrt.” He stretched 
and rolled out of his bunk. “’Morning, Nig!” 

■“ ’Morning, Pete.” Nigd Wilde and John Clinton slept 

the bunks nearest the stove. Like most advantages in 
prison life, this had its compensating disadvantages. Although - 
warmer in winter it meant that the bunks were used -as seats 
during the daytime. Peter preferred the colder privacy of the 
wall farthest from the stove. 

-Nigel lay on his back in the upper bunk, his right arm 
curled round the top of his head. His right hand was gently 
stroking the left-hand side of his moustache. His .expression 
was blissful. • - ' 

Pder stood watching him. Nigel winked. 

^Why the hell do you keep doing that?” Peter asked, 
like it;, old boy. Peels as though someone else is doing ' 
5t.” 

‘“You’re craxy.” 

know, it’s nice.” , 

In the bunk below, John Clinton lay dreaming, his dark 
head resting on a folded pair of trousers, a seraphic expression 
on his face. , ' ■ 

'“What’s the weather like?” Nigel asked. 

Peter padded over to the window. It was' late spring and 
across the wire he could see the pale fronds of a silver 
birch graceful against the dark olive background of the pane 
forest. Peter was fond of that silver birch. He had tried to 
paint it in all its moods. As a sharp but twisting and fragile 
silhouette against a winter sky. And as he saw it now, a 
cascade of delicate green, almost yellow in the . morning sun. He 
had painted it often but had never been able to capture its 
isolated beauty, its aloofness a^inst the darkness of the pines. 
Overhead the sky was clear and still, the hushed exj)ectancy 
that foretells a burning day. Under the window the sand was 
moist with dew, and dew sparkled on the barbed wire! The 

- rows of long green-painted barrack huts looked washed and" 
cool. 

'“It’s a lovely morning. Nig.” 

'’Gut zeigen. "^at about a cup of tea?” Nigel specialised 
Sn^ translating air force slang literally into German “Gut 
y.^eigen'' was his way of saying “good show.” In the same way 
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“bad show” became ‘‘schlect zetgen,’' and “fair enough” “&/ond 
genug!' When he was particularly morose he considered him- 
self to be “gehraiint zveg” or “browned-off.” He sometimes 
used this queer German on the guards and was genuinely sur- 
prised when they didn’t understand. ' 

Peter, still looking out of the window, saw Bennett come 
striding furiously round the circuit. Wearing heavy army issue 
boots, a woollen skull-cap and R.A.F. battledress, he came 
past the window at full speed. 

“Come on, Pete,” Nigel called. “What about that t^?” 
Peter crossed to a wooden shelf over the stove and took 
down seven mugs. The tea-jug had been left just inside 
the door the night before with a handful of tea-leaves in 
the bottom. It was the turn of the cook in the next mess 
to take both jugs across to the kitchen and have them filled 
with boiling water. It would be Peter’s turn to-morrow. 
He poured three mugs, one for Nigel, one for Robbie and 
one for himself. He would not waken the others yet. There 
was still plenty of time. 

Crossing again to the shelf, he took from a cardboard 
box a heavy German loaf; ninety per cent potato meal and 
a liberal sruinkling of sawdust. A loaf that, if allowed to 
dry, would split into great fissures and become as hard as 
stone. The cardboard box had once contained a Red Cros^ 
parcel from England. There were dozens of similar boxes 
littered round the room, holding all the personal possessions 
of the eight prisoners. Boxes piled on top of the cupboards. 
Boxes under the beds. Boxes round the stove, filled with 
brov/n coal, old potatoes and waste paper. Eight such boxes 
were delivered to the room each week and yet they nevei 
seemed to have enough of them. 

He cut twenty-four thin slices. A seventh of a loaf a day 
was each man’s ration. By cutting very thin slices he could 
make three for breakfast, one for lunch and three for tea. 
Pie spread them thinly with margarine from a Red Cross 
parcel, opened a tin of jam, and breakfast was prepared. 

He was still in pyjamas. 

‘*'^^hat about a cold shower before breakfast. Nig?” 

, genug, old boy.” Nigel unwound himsdf from 

his blankets. 

“O.K. Let’s wake John.’’ 
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“What? Wake the child? Have a heart, old boyl” Nigel 
treated John with a teasing respect. Respecting him for his 
fine int elligen ce, and ready courage; teas.ing him because of 
his youth and absent-mindedness. John’s mind was always 
bn his books or schemes of escajje. So far removed from his 
environment that Nigel often had to go and find him and 
bring bim to bis meals. Nigel loved John and masked his 
affection under a veil of chaffing and elaborate practical 
jokes. He called him “the child” and respected him above 
everyone, 

“Yes, go on I Wake him up, it’ll do lihn good.” 

“ShaU I?” 

“Yes, go onT” Peter waited for the joke that had amused 
him every morning for days. 

Nigd reached for his latest invention, his latest method 
oi tea^g John. This time it was an eiaboiate waking device. 
A cocoa-tin suspended by a harness of string hung just 
above John’s head. Through a hole in the top of the tin 
ran another string suspended on the end of which was a 
bunch of bent and rusty nails. By pulling rapidly on the 
centre string Nigd could conjure forth a most satisfactory 
noise. He pulled the string. 

John did not wake. 

1 “I think the loose bed-boards were a better idea,” Peter 
said. 

“Yes, but a bit dangerous.” Nigel grinned as he remem- 
bered the last waking device he had invented. A device 
which had effectivdy removed _the one remaining board 
which had held John’s shaking bed together and had deposited 
him, complete with mattress, on tlie floor. 

“Come on,” Peter said. “Once round the compormd and 
then a shower.” 

"Leaving John asleep they clambered out of the window. 
It was quicker than the door and quieter. 

Once more the room was silent. Robbie lay lazily flap- 
ping at the flies that were doing circuits and bumps inside 
his ^ bed space. There was the whole room for them to fly ia 
and they had to come and buzz rovmd him. He gave it up 
and pulled the blanket over his head. Presently a figure in 
one of the upper bimks began to curse. ... 

'“What’s the matter, Pomfret?” Robbie lowered his blanket. 
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“Oh, it's those two noisy blighters. They’re too damned 
hearty. What do they want to take a cold shower at this 
hour for? And that damned tin can thing. It’s too bloody 
silly.” 

“Keeps them happy, I suppose.” t; 

“Well, it shouldn’t. They shouldn’t be happy in a prison 
camp. Nobody should be happy in a prison camp.^It’s not 
decent. And talking of decency, I suppose they’re going to 
sunbathe in the nude again. The S.B.O. ought to stop it. It 
shouldn’t be allowed.” 

“Why in heaven not?” Robbie asked. “There are no 
women for miles around and even if there were they couldn’t 
see inside the camp. If they want to get brown all over, 
v/hy shouldn’t they? It’s a free world and it does them 
good.” 

“It’s not decent,” Pomfret said. 

“Oh, don’t be so bloody lily-Hvcred. I shall sunbathe myself 
when the weather gets a bit warmer.” Robbie pulled the 
blanket over his head and lay thinldng of ihe play he v/as 
produdng. The feminine lead was the trouble. Young Matthews 
had played it in- the last four shows and the audiences were 
getting used to him. He might ask Black; but he’d just taught 
young Matthews to walk properly and to sit without opening 
his knees. It was the very devil, this feminine lead. So many^^ 
chaps v/ere shy of taking it on. It wasn’t so bad until you 
came to the love passages — then they balked — v/anted to 
burlesque it. He’d go round and see young Black later on 
and try to persuade him to do it. He’d have Latimer for 
the male lead. He was developing into a damned good actor. 

“Come on, show a leg!” It was Peter and Nigel returned 
from thdr cold shov/er, “Breakfast up, appel up! AppeJ in 
ten minutes. Who wants breakfast in bed?” 

Pomfret rolled out of his bunk, rubbing his eyes and 
growling under his breath. Putting on a Polish army great- 
coat over his pyjamas he took a cardboard Red Cross box 
containing his v/ashing materials from a shelf above his 
head and shufHed off to the washroom. 

“What’s the matter with her this morning?” Nigel asked, 

“Oh, she’s a bit touchy this morning,” Robbie told him* 
‘You woke her with your infernal machine.”- 


-“That’s more than I did to the child. Hey, John, wahe 
npl On appel bitty, mein Herr!” 

“He’s all right,” Robbie said. “He’ll have breakfast after 
appel.” 

In the far comer David Bruce lay thinking. He was plan- 
ning his day. He was going to drench his new calf. It was 
not doing so well. To lose a calf now would be a serious 
thing. Make a hole in the little reserve of capital that he had 
accumulated. 

The door was flung open and a German guard entered 
the room. "‘Rausf Raiis! Ausgehenf Alle rausgehen!” 

“Goon in the block!” Paul stood by his bunk, trousers 
in his hands, hair on end, still in the lower school. “Deutsch- 
land kaput!” 

The guard shouted at him in German. » 

“Muck off!” Paul said. “We don’t understand German 
here.” 

The guard shouted again in German; a long sentence 
that ended with the English word “cooler.” 

“You’re for it,” Robbie said. “It’s the cooler for you.” 

The guard shouted again. He was nearly screaming now. 
“Muck off!” Paul made his stock retort. 

The guard began to unsling his rifle. The bayonet was 
fixed. 

•‘'Better be carefvil,” Robbie said. 

A Fddwebel came walking down the centre corridor of 
the barrack hut. The guard sprang to attention and made 
a long, involved complaint in German. The Feldwebel turned 
to Paul. 

“You have been impertinent again, eh?” He spoke in 
English. 

“I object to being shouted at,” 

*“Comel” The Feldwebel was used to this sort of thing. 
Paul finished pulling on his trousers. He was no stranger 
to the cooler. He was almost happy there. He felt that he 
w^ carrying on the fight. He gathered up his blankets and 
his toilet things and accompanied the Feldwebel down the 
corridor. 

“Amgehen, die rausgehen!” the guard shouted, unmoved 
by his victory. 
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‘‘Gut zeigeUi Joe. Just cx>ming.” Nigel said it quietly. “Hi, 
John! On appel bitty! Come on, you’ll be late for appel.” 

John opened his eyes. He looked blank. Suddenly he realised 
what it v/as all about. “For Christ’s sake, give me a cup of 
tea, somebody!” 

Peter handed him a cup of tea. John swallowed once and 
handed it back. He rolled out of his bunk and stood putting 
on his clogs, a lean brown figure with a mop of black hair 
like an Abyssim'an warrior, tiis pyjama trousers which had 
been cut short above the knee were of a different pattern 
from the jacket, which had no sleeves. The jacket had blue 
stripes and the trousers had once been pink. He took another 
gulp of tea, hurled a blanket round his shoulders, snatched 
up a book and shuffled off to roll-call, a slice of bread-and- 
jam in one hand and his book in the other. Once on appd 
he stood reading his book, taking occasional bites at the 
slice of bread-and-jam. 

Outside the barrack the prisoners stood in fives. Peter 
stood next to David who, pipe jutting from the depths of his 
red beard, puffed clouds of smoke into the cool morning air. 

“Why do we always stand m fives?” Peter complained, 
•“It used to be threes in the last camp.” 

“These are army goons,” David said. “The others were 
air force goons, Army goons can only count in fives.” 

The guards walked down the rows counting them; the 
guards in xmiform, the prisoners huddled tmder blankets 
or defying the morning air in pyjamas or shorts. Slowly 
the guards walked down the ragged lines, counting as they 
walked. Ein-und-funfzig . . . zwei-und-junfzig . . . drei- 
und-funfzig . . . vier-und-funfzig . . . funf-und-funfzig . . . 
sechs-und-fUnizig . . . sieben-und-ficnfzig. . . . What a muck- 
ing silly language, Peter thought. Typical of the whole nation. 

The British adjutant called them to attention. The Lager 
Offizier, tail and immaculately uniformed, was mincing across 
the square to where the Senior British Officer was standing. 
After saluting the S.B.O. he turned to the assembled prisoners 
and bowing from the waist saluted and shouted “Guten 
Morgen, meinc HerrenJ” The Kriegies replied with an inco- 
herent roar. While the more prudent replied “Guten Morgen, 
mmi Herr,'*^ the v/ilder spirits chanted their single-syllabled 
reply of derision; the two replies combating one another and 
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resulting in an enthmiastic greeting which made the Lager 
Ofl&zier beam with pleasure. He was popular with these wild- 
looking British, was he not? 

After appd Nigd returned to his bunk. He was plotting 
'^'his post-war career. He had already decided to be a doctor, 
a game warden, a gold prospector, a holiday camp pro- 
prietor, a farmer (he dropped this almost immediately under 
the scorn of David Bruce), a big game hunter and a book- 
maker. He took one course of study after another, drop- 
ping each one as another more attractive career caught his 
fancy. He lived in a frenzy of enthusiasm — ^but nothing 
lasted for long with him. 

Peter lay on his bunk waiting for John- to finish his break- 
fast. ‘Tarcels to-morrow,” he said. 

“Good showl” John spoke throu^ a mouthful of bread 
and butter. *‘We’ll have the last tin of salmon for dinner 
to-night.” 

‘Don’t bum it this time,” Bennett said. “If you’d only 
do it the way I told yotu You want to cover the top with 
greased paper.” 

John said nothing. It was too early in tihe day to start an 
argument. 

^ “If we get any raisins we’ll swop them for biscuits,” Peter 
U'said. “Then we can make a cake.” 

“We’ll bake it in the afternoon,” John said, "and then 
if it turns out to be a pudding we can have it for dinner.” 

“And if it turns out to be porridge we’ll have it for 
breakfast,” Robbie added. 

“I wouldn’t mind running a restaurant after the war,” 
Nigel said. “Run it for a bit and then leave a manager to 
lock after it. Then I cxjuld start a small farm and supply 
the restaurant from the farm. The waste food from the res- 
taurant would do to feed the pigs and . . 

“Sort of perpetual motion,” John said. 

“And then when I got the farm running I could put 
a bailiff in that and start on something else.” 

-‘You have, to know something about C(X)king to run a 
restaurant,” Bennett said. “Judging -by your last effort you 
wouldn’t last long.” 

“Fanning’s a job for the expert,” David said from out of 
his misery. ‘You can lose a lot of money. I’ve got a calf 
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now thafs doing very badly. It’s a ]?riesian. Tbe book says 
they’re difficult to rear. I wish I’d decided on Hercfords.” 
“Friesians look nicer,” Peter said. 

David snorted. , 

When the others had jBnished their breaMast Peter col- - 
lected the eight loiives and mugs — they had no plates — and 
took them over to the washhouse to dean them. 

Outside the washhouse was a long queue of prisoners 
waiting for their morning shower. The camp, which housed 
nearly a thousand men, possessed six cold water taps. Two 
of them had been converted by the prisoners into rough 
shower baths. The remaining four supplied all the water for 
washing clothes and crockery and for cooking. Under pressure 
from the Protecting Power the Germans had agreed to build 
shower baths. They had been building them for nearly a 
year. The imfinished structure stood inside the camp sur- 
rounded by its own wire barrier to prevent the prisoners 
from stealing nails and odd ptieces of timber. They had long 
since given up any hope of using the showers. 

Squeezing his way past the crowd of bathers, Peter en- 
tered the washhouse. It was fuU of men washing dirty clothes 
on long wooden benches; dipping them in water, laying 
them on the benches, soaping them, and scrubbing them with ^ 
naU brushes. In one comer several men were trying to wet 
themselves under the meagre trickle of water falling from tlie" 
oocoa-tin shower. In the opposite comer a prisoner stood on 
the wash-bench, his face pressed to the window. All over the 
camp there were similar figures, watching through holes cut in 
the walls of the huts, hiding under the huts, peering through 
half-open doors; spying on the German guards. Every sub- 
versive activity in the camp had its nimbus of stooges. Every 
ferret who came into the camp was shadowed by a stooge, his 
every movement was reported to the duty pilot who sat at the 
main gates of the camp. 

In the middle of the floor was a dark, gaping hole about 
two feet square, cut through the six inches of solid concrete 
on which the brick floor was laid. Next to the hole lay 
the trap. Built of solid brick on a wooden frame, it cotdd be 
lowered into position by means of hooks fitting into slots in 
the sides of the frame. Once the trap was in position and 
the joints made good with soap mixed with cement dust it 


was impossible to tell that tlie floor had been disturbed. 
Head and shoxilders out of the trap stood a man named 
White. 

“Haflo, Bill ” Peter said. 

’Morning, Pete.” 

^How’s it going?” 

*Tiece of cahe!” White lifted his liand, palm open, fore- 
finger touching the tip of his thumb, and made a clicking 
noise with his tongue. "She’s doing fine.” 

"How far have ^-ou got?” 

"About fort5' feet.” 

‘“Ferret approaching!” It was the stooge calling urgently 
from the w’indow. 

White was down the hole in a flash and the trap w^as 
lowered on top of him. A crowd of bathers and washers of 
dirty linen surged o^r^r the trap, swamping the floor, camou- 
flaging the trap. Peter set to and washed his crockery while 
a running commentary on the guard’s progress came from 
the Vv-atcher at the window. The German passed without 
entering the washhouse and work on the tunnel was resumed. 

When Peter returned to the hut he found Bennett “tin- 
bashing.” The prisoners were forced to cook in utensils of 
:their own mal<^g. Nothing at all was provided by the 
iGermans. The usual thing was a' flat dish about twelve inches 
long by eight inches wide and two and a half inches deep. 
It was made by taking both ends off a Klim tin and rolling 
the cylinder into a flat sheet. When a number of these 
sheets had been collected they were ]oined together by fold- 
ing the edges one over the other and filling the ioints with silver 
paper salvaged from cigarette packets. A blunt nail was used 
as a pxmch and a narrow groove punched along the double 
thickness - of metal. The edges of the flat sheet thus formed 
'were turned up and the four comers folded to form a dish. 

Bennett, surroimded by pieces of roUed-out tin, was bash- 
ing furiously, bashing the tin with a personal vindictiveness 
that made the hut shake and tins rattle on the shelves. 
'“It’s a lovely day,” Peter offered. 

Bennett grunted. 

'“Wouldn’t you rather do that outside in the sim, old 
boy? Besides, the hut wouldn’t shake so much if you teshed 
on the sand.” . 



Bcrmett grunted again. 

Peter sighed. He put the crockery and breakfast cutlery 
on the shelves and v/ent out to v/alk round the circuit until 

lunchtime. , ^ 

Outside the hut he met Bobbie mooching round clad mi." 
an old pullover and army slacks cut down to make shorts. 
The ragged ends of his shorts flapped round his lean brown 
legs. He v/as wearing home-made sandals. 

“Hallo, Pete, Mail come in yet?” 

^‘Not yet, Robbie — ^iPs late this morning.” 

“Is that bastard Bennett still bashing?” 

^Tes.” 

“God I I wish that chap would move intd another mess, 
Ylmow, he’s not like an ordinary man. If he wants to open 
a door he doesn’t just turn the handle. He throws himself 
at it v/ith all his strength and then when he finds the lock 
won’t break he turns the handle.” 

"Yes,” Peter said. “Pity his wife on their wedding night.” 
They walked several circuits in silence. 

“This is a helluva life, y’know, Pete.” 

“Yes. Pretty foul. Makes you appreciate life' at home 
though. What wouldn’t I give to walk on grass again!” 
He savagely kicked the sand at his feet. “There’s a place 
in Warwiefohire I’d like to be now, on the Avon. There’s-# 
a place where I used to bathe, a steep bank where you can , 
dive into a deep pool.” He thought of the stm dappling 
through the trees on to the river bank and the earthy smell 
of the brown river, the warm grass under his naked feet. “I’m 
going there as soon as I get back to England.” 

“I shall go back to my wife and kids,” Robbie said. 

'Peter kicked a stone that lay on the path in front of him. 
His feet were bare but hardened. His life before the war 
seemed long ago, a different life. Softer and less real than 
the life he was living nov/. “I often wonder whether iPs 
better or worse for you married men — ^imprisonment, I mean. 

At least, you’ve got something waiting for you and the old 
shekels piling up in the bank. You’ve got your life fixed. This 
is^ just an interlude for you. I sometimes feel that life is run- 
ning past me and when I get back it will be too late.” 

' “Too late for what?” Robbie asked, smiling. 

Peter kicked another stone. “Oh, too late to begin life 
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again. . , . It’s this awful feeling of time passing. I’m not 
getting an3?wherc — ^not even fighting. . . . Ifs such a bloody 
waste of time.” 

‘Tm wasting time too, you Imow,” Robbie said gently. 
“My youngest will be two and a half next week and I 
haven’t seen her yet.” 

“That’s just what I mean, you’ve got something concrete 
ahead of you. Something behind you too, to look back on.” 

“Well, you can build for the future. Lots of chaps are 
taldng degrees in all sorts of subjects.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Peter moodily. “But I can’t setde 
down to that sort of thing. I’m browned off this morning. 
Gebraunt weg, as Nig would say. I v/ant to escape and get 
back to England.” 

“Bah, escape! How many people have got back from this 
camp so far? None!” 

“But there’s no harm in trying,” Peter said. “It gives- you 
something to do. You’re not just sitting down w^aiting for the 
end of the war.” 

“How long has Bill White’s crowd been on the washhouse 
dienst?” 

“Just over two months,” 

“And how far have they got?” 

“About forty feet.” 

’“There you are. They’ve another three or four months’ 
work yet before they’re even tmder the wire. They haven’t 
an earthly, Pete. Not an earthly. The goons are bound to 
tumble to it before then.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. People have got out before now.” 

“Yes, but what percentage? Out of every -thirty tunnels 
started I suppose one gets through. Once you’re outside the 
camp your difficiilties have only just begun. It’s no good, 
Pete. They’ll never make it. It’s just a waste of time.” Robbie 
walked on, hands in pockets, head lowered, kicking up the sand 
of tile circuit as he walked. A sharp wind rufSed his soft 
grey hair and carried the dust from the circuit across the 
trip-wire. It brought with it the soimd of gramophone music 
from one of the wooden barracks and the smell of burning 
brown coal blocks. 

“What’s the time?” Peter asked. 

Robbie looked at his watch. -“Just after twdve.”- 
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' 'Hell It’s time I went for the tea water,’’ 

“You’ve time for another circuit/* Robbie said, '"^ou 
can get hot water until twelve-thirty.”- 
“O.K. I’ll avoid the queue then.” 

They walked on in the warm sunshine, - 

'^Td like to get out/’ Peter said. “I’d lilte to get out even 
if it’s only for a few days. You feel so cut oflf here. I often 
wonder if the •world’s going on just the same outside. I’d 
Ihte to see a cinema show and use a telephone — God, how 
I’d like to use a telephone! And I’d like to go up and down 
in a lift — ^and walk on carpets — and climb stairs. I’d like to , 
spend money and have to make a decision.” 

"^You can make a decision now/’ -Robbie said. •'“What to 
have for dinner.” 

Peter laughed. “Not even that. Parcels come to-morrow. 
We’ve only got a tin of salmon left.” 

•‘Well, you can decide what book to tal^c out of the library 
—or what socks to wear to-morrow.” 
can’t — I haven’t any clean.” 

v/onder you don’t cut your feet to blazes.” He looked 
down at PetePs bare feet. 

“Oh, I haven’t worn shoes since the winter.” He lifted 
one of his feet. Its sole was brown and hard as leather. “Have 
to get this hard skin ofif before next winter — 1 don’t think* ^ 
I could wear shoes for long now.” 

‘“There you are,” Robbie said. “That’s a decision.”- 
\ '^Yes — ^and here’s another. I’m going for the tea water.” 

‘'See if there’s a letter for me as you go by, will you?” 
Robbie said. “I’ll wait here and you can chuck it out of the 
window.” 

•“Right.”- 

He foxmd that Bennett had finished his tin-bashing. The 
room was empty. Lying on the table were several Kriegsge- 
.fangener letter forms. He sorted them out. One for John, 
two for Nigel, three for Porafret, one for himself. He crossed 
over to the windov/ and called out to Robbie. He held out his 
fist with thumb extended downwards. Robbie shrugged his 
shoulders and mooched on, hands in pockets. 

While Peter and Robbie walk round the dreuit Paul is 
In the cooler. It is a narrow cell hi gh tip in thp German ,/ 
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barrack. It has one small window at the level of the ceiling. 
Tbc window is covered from ilie outside by a metni plate 
which stands a foot away from the wall. A certain amoimt 
of air finds its tvay round tlic edges of tlic plate but tiic 
'prisoner cannot see the shy. 

He has had no breakfast. His shoes have been taken from 
him and even if he had a book he could not read in the dim 
light of the cell. He knows the cell. He has been here before. 
He knows that shortly after two o’clock, if the sun is sinning, 
a stray beam of light will enter the cell, creeping in through a 
small space between the metal plate and the window-frame. 
He will wtitch this beam of light. In it specks of dust v.dil be 
floating, beautiful faerie specks that will dance and swirl in the 
sunlight as he fans the air with his hand. He wiU sit looking 
at tliem until, with, the movement of tlic sun, the beam of light 
is there no more, 

Prescntlj’' he hears footsteps in the corridor and the sound 
of a key in the lock. The door opens and a guard is there 
with his midday meal. He knows this too. He will have the 
same meal every day he is in the cooler. A small bowl of 
cabbage water and two potatoes cooked in their jackets. He 
sits on the bed while the guard places the food on the table. 
He likes to treat the guard as a waiter. Physically he suffers 
the hardships of solitary confinement; mentally he wins a batde 
in the constant war against the enemy. 

He spends the long afternoon lying on his bunk and 
thinking of home. He thinks too of tlic barrack room he has 
just left. In a way it is good to be in the cooler again, away 
from the insistent company of his fellow prisoners. He is an 
individualist, a natural fighter pilot. Not for him the depen- 
dence of the bomber crew. He is the lone wolf, alone in 
the cockpit of his Hurricane, far above the clouds in the 
blue sky, with the sun above him gilding his wrings and turn- 
ing the fleecy clouds below him into a carpet of snow. His 
is the lone encoimter above the clouds, his prey the full- 
bellied bombers escorted by the v/aspish vicious fighters. 
Two three-hundred-miles-an-hour filters twisting and turn- 
ing in the sky. The rattle of machine-guns, and the loser 
plunging burning into the clouds that wait below. 

He imagines himself in the cockpit of his Hurricane (the 
kick of the controls as you go into a flick roll, the matchless 
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rhythm of a perfectly timed roll off the top^ and the way 
the patchwork quilt of the earth slides over you and the 
sudden smell of petrol as you pull out of a loop). He remem- 
bers the smell of glycol and the way the parachute bumps ^ 
against the back of your legs as you run out to tlie waiting 
aircraft, tlie bounding over the rough turf, the smoothness 
as you become airborne, the quick climb tlirough the clouds 
and the thrill of sighting the enemy below you, silhouetted 
against the clouds. He remembers the attacking dive when 
you clench your teeth and press the firing button and the 
aircraft judders with the firing of the eight Browning guns, 
the sudden blackout as you pull out of a dive and tlie quick 
look round for the enemy as you recover. The slow roll over the 
airfield before you come in to land, the peace and quiet as you 
switch off the engine, the smell of the grass as you climb dovm 
from the aircraft and the small friendly sounds of the country- 
side as you stand there smoking a cigarette, waiting for the 
truck to take you back to the dispersal hut 
He lies thinking of this as the cell grov/s dark. He falls 
asleep lying on his bunk, the shoddy blanket across his chest, 
his face yoimg in sleep, tmtroubled, free. 


CHAPTER 2 

A few weeks later the ferrets pounced and Bill White’s 
tunnel was discovered. These ferrets were ubiquitous in 
the camp. Clad in blue boiler suits and three-quarter boots, 
they would be found lying tmdemeath the huts or hidden 
in the roofs listening for incriminating evidence.’ They came 
in and out hidden in the rubbish carts and even climbed 
in over the wire during the night so that the duty pilot 
who sat patiently at the main gates could not book them into 
the camp. Some of the ferrets with a sense of humour would 
report to the duty pilot as they came and went. There was 
politeness between them, and mutual respect. It was a constant 
game of counter-espionage. 

The compoimd was deserted. It was afternoon. Most of 
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the prisoners were sleeping on their beds. Outside the barbed- 
wire fence the^posten paced their beat^ their rifles slung high 
across their backs. Beyond the wire the forest, remote and 
tmreal from inside the camp where no trees grew and the 
ground was arid and beaten hard by the feet of the prisoners, 
lay dark and cool beneath a cloud of pale green leaves. 

Peter and John walked slowly, hands in pockets, round 
the circuit of the wire, idly watched by the sentries in the 
boxes. As they walked they were speaking in' low tones. 

“Pity about Bill’s scheme,” John told him. “Think of 
all the sand you’ve got to hide to dig a tunnel three hundred 
feet long. The only way to get out is to make the tunnel as 
short as possible — start somewhere out here, near the trip- 
wire.” 

“You couldn’t do it. There’s nowhere near the wire to 
start a tmmel from. They chose the nearest building to the 
wire.” 

“Why start from a building at all? Why not start out 
in the open here — camouflage the trap. We could come out to 
it very day and take it slowly.” 

“But that’s impossible. It’s like the top of a billiard 
table. Every spot of ground near the trip-v/ire is in full view 
,of at least three goon boxes and two outside posten. You 
•couldn’t possibly sink a shaft out here. Besides — ^how would 
you get the sand away?” 

“It was done once. Ages ago by some chaps in another 
camp. A crowd of them went out with a chap who played 
an accordion. While he played they all sat round in a big 
circle and sang. And while they were singing they dug a 
hole in the middle, passed the sand round and filled their 
pockets with it. They got the hole as deep as a man’s arm, 
put some boards across it and replaced the surface sand. 
Then they all went back to their huts with their pockets 
full of sand.” 

“What happened?” 

“Oh, a sentry came into the compound that night, walked 
over the trap and fell down the hole. The whole thing was too 
slapdash and hurried.” 

They walked on in silence. To Peter the idea was new 
and worth considering. “There must be a way,” he said. 
“All we need is something to cover it with, some sort of 
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innocent activity like the accordion. But WQ can't do that 
again — ^must be a classic by now.” 

“Might do something like it/’ John said. 

“I don’t know — it’s all so bare. If only there were some 
trees. 

“Goons hate trees.”- 

“The trouble is you’ve always got to have such a bloody 
good reason for anything you do. If we start mucking 
around vdth the landscape we’ve got to show it’s for some 
definite purpose, something quite different.” 

“I sometimes get tired of working out goon reactions/’ 
John said. “All this Ve think that they think that we tliink’ 
stuff. You’re so frightfully in the dark.” He shivered and 
looked up. “Hallo, look at the trees. There’s another of those 
whirlwind things on the way.” 

Peter stopped. Over to the south the tops of the trees 
were bending and v/aving v/hile the air in the camp was 
cold and still. Then sudden gusts of wind came across the 
camp, catching at windows left loosely open, blowing up 
spouts of sand, snatching at the washing himg on lines out- 
side the huts. The sv/astika over the Kommandantur flared 
out suddenly, then drooped again. 

•‘Tm going in to shut the windows/’ Peter said. -“Left the - 
food on the table. Coming?” -r’ 

“I’ll stay and watch,” John said. 

He shivered again as Peter hurried off. The whole camp 
had come to life. Prisoners dashing out of the huts and 
snatching washing from the lines, windows slamming. By now 
the nearest trees v/ere bowing to the wind and John moved 
into shelter behind a hut as the fine sand v/hipped across 
and stung his legs. 

Here she comes, he thought, and quickened his paccj 
Teaching the side of the hut as the whirling column of dust 
and sand left the trees and swept towards the wire. Leaves 
and bits of paper were caught up and flung into the air and 
as he v/atched a large sheet of newspaper whirled upwardsj 
mounting the spiral, up and up, fifty or sixty feet, floating 
and staggering; crovming the whirlwind as it hit the camp. 
The nearest goon box was enveloped in a cloud of sand and 
John had a sudden impulse to rush the wire while the sentry 
was blinded. 
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In a tnomcnt it was all over. The fine dust still hung in 
fee air but the sand was gone and the rushing in the trees 
had falicn to a sigh. 

Far away from the camp the piece of new'spaper was 
Seating downwards and. as he watched, it drifted on to tlie 
tops of the pines, hung absurdly for a moment and then slipped 
out of sight- 

Wish that was me, he thought. I could do wife a miracle 
l&e that. Like old Elijah- Or the Greek tragedies. Dcus 
ex machina. When fee plot got studr you lowered him down 
in a box and he sorted cverj-tliing out. He pictured a genial 
old man wife an olive wreath drifting down into fee camp 
and offering him a. lift. “Any more for .fee Skylark} Penny a 
ride on Pegasus. . . 

And then he foimd himself running across fee camp, an 
idea racing through his mind. The god in the box — fee 
Trojan horse. Peter — ^he must find Peter. 

He found Peter lying on his bunk, listening to Robbie’s 
latest complaint about Bennett. His eyes were closed. 

John tried to appear calm. ‘Tete^ fee wind’s dropped. 
What about finishing feat walk?” 

Peter was grateful for fee interruption. *7ust a 
inute while I light my pipe.” He took the cigarette from 
Robbie’s hand and held it to fee bowl of his pipe, “I should 
let it drop, Robbie — ^you can’t do anything about it.” 

■'Tm- getting moved to another mess/’ Robbie said, 
feat noisy blister doesn’t . . 

“Come on, Peter,” John said. 

-^’m wife you.” Peter handed fee cigarette ^back to Robbie, 
^^'Come for a walk. It’ll do you good.” 

“The circuit gives me fee willies/’ Robbie said. 

They walked on the firm sandy soil in fee circuit. THe 
windstonn had passed leaving fee camp clean, scoured. The 
air was still now and fee prisoners were hanging their wash- 
ing on the lines. 

John was trying to api>ear calm. He was still tense wife 
the excitement of fee idea, but be spoke calmly. 

'*Tete — you know fee idea of camouflaging fee outside 
,jtrap?.’i 



“Yes?” 

“I was thinking after you’d gone in. You said the last 
one was a classic by now.” 

“Well, it is, in a way.” 

“So is this. What about the wooden horse of Troy?’^ ^ 
Peter laughed. “The wooden horse of Troy?” 

‘Y'es, but a vaulting-horse, a box horse like we had at 
school. You know, one of those square things with a padded 
top and sides that go right down to the ground. We could 
carry it out every day and vault over it. One of us would 
be inside digging while the others vaulted. We’d have a 
good strong trap and sink it at least a foot below the surface. 
It’s foolproof.” 

‘What about the sand?” 

‘We’ll have to take it back with us in the horse. Use a 
kitbag or something. We’ll have to keep the horse in one 
of the huts and get the chaps to carry it out with one of 
us inside it. We’E take the sand back with us when we, go 
in.” 

“It’ll have to be a bloody strong horse.” 

“Oh, we’ll manage it all right. There’s bags of timber 
in the theatre. You’ll be able to knock one up all right.” 
John could see it already. See it clearly and finished. As 
complete thing. The wooden vaulting-horse, the vertic^^ 
shaft under it and the long straight tunnel. He could see 
them working day after day imtil they got the tunnel dug. 
And he sav/ them going out through the tunnel. 

“Let’s go and sec the Escape Comnuttee now,” he said. 
“There’s no hurry. Let’s get the whole thing worked out 
first.” 

“We’ll go now,” John said. “Someone else might think 
of it while we’re still talking about it.” 

An hour later they were back on the circuit. They had 
put the scheme before the Committee who were at first in- 
credulous, then mocking, finally intrigued. They had registered 
the idea as their own and had been told that if they could 
produce the vaulting-horse the scheme would have the full 
backing of the Committee. 

“Wc’Il have to get some strong pieces of wood for the 

fraraev.'ork,” Peter said. “Four pieces about three inches square 
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and five feet long would do for the legs. Then we’ve got to 
have pieces to go roimd the bottom to tie the legs together — 
the same rotmd the top. . . . And tlien we’ve got to cover the 
sides. I don’t see how we can possibly do it.” 

“I was thinking of that. Why not cover the sides with 
canvas?” 

Peter considered the idea. ‘*1 don’t think that would do, 
because the sides wall have to be solid, otherwise there’s no 
point in covering them at all. And if we do anything point- 
less’ the goons will get suspicious and wonder why we’ve 
done it. No, this will have to be an absolutely pukka vaulting- 
horse without anything phoney at all.” 

‘Why not .cover the whole of the four sides with bed- 
boards?” 

“No, that won’t do!” Peter said it emphatically. 

‘Why not? We’ve plenty of bed-boards. All the chaps 
will give up one or two each.” 

“That’s not the point. Do you realise what the thing 
woiild weigh if we made the sides of solid wood? It w'ould 
be as much as we could do to lift it, let alone carry someone 
inside it. No, we’ll have to think of something else.” 

They walked on in silence, pacing slowly round the wire. 
|,‘Tve got it, John!” Peter said suddenly. “There’s our 
Supply” — ^pointing to the unfinished washhouse — 'Sve’ll pinch 
.some of the rafters out of the roof of the new shower baths. 
Get some nahs too while we’re about it.” 

‘We’ll have to do it after dark,” John said. “There’s no 
moon now, let’s do it to-night.” 

“What about the dogs?” 

‘We’ll have to risk them. The searchlights worry me 
more than the dogs. I’ll dig a srmbathing pit outside the 
window and we can crawl from under the hut into that. 
Then if we leave a few benches or chairs lying outside the 
other windows' we can crawl from one to the other.” 

“Those dogs are bloody savage.” 

‘We’ll get Tony Winyard to look after the dogs. He’ll 
make a row and attract them down to that end of the camp. 
What’s worrying me is where to hide the wood we get 
out.” 

“Oh — ^bury it in the sand xmder the hut or somewhere. 
Vhen w'e get it sawn up we can hide it in our beds.” 
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«0.K.— that fixes the framework all right. But what about 
the sides? There’s not much point in getting the stuff for 
the framework until we know what we’re going to use on | 
the sides.” 

“It’ll come,” Peter said. “It’ll come. Don’t look too'far^. 
ahead, Let’s get organised for to-night, We’U th ink about 
the sides to-morrow.” 

At dusk each evening the guards came into the compound 
and herded the prisoners into the huts. From dusk until 
dawn the prisoners were locked in the huts while outside 
in the compound the darkness was stabbed and dissected 
by the searchlight beams which swept the camp continually 
throughout the night. 

There was no system in the sweeping of the searchlights. 
Peter had spent hours sitting at the abort window watching 
them. At times it would appear that the men on the lights 
were following a strict routine — one light following the other 
in its restless movement across the camp. There seemed 
just time to dash quickly from one hut to another in the 
interval between the beams. Then, with startling abruptness, 
the beam would stab out in a totally unexpected quarter^ 
utterly confounding the system. y4 

It was quite dark in the centre of the compound. Rouna^% 
the wire, covering an area of some sixty feet in width, the 
ground was brilliantly lit by the arc lamps hanging above 
the v/ire, a ring of white light surroimding an area of dark- 
ness in which stood the blacked-out wooden huts. In each 
hut, cold and dead from the outside, a hundred prisoners, 
each with his own private problem, crowding into family 
intimacy. Each darkened hut seething inside with living cells, 
loving, hating, chaffing, wrangling. 

It v/as eight twenty-five in the evening. Five minutes before 
zero hour. In Peter’s room the men sat round the table 
talking nervously. It was like the crew room before take-off^ 
An air of tension and an eagerness to get it started. To get 
it over twth. 

During the afternoon Peter had loosened several boards 
in the floor. The huts stood on v/ooden piles raised a few 
feet above the level of the sand. Often during the night 
Peter had heard the dogs s niffin g and prowling about under, i 
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the floor. He was thinldng of this now as he sat, dressed 
in Australian dark blue battledress, his face blackened with 
wood-ash, waiting to slip out through tlie trap he had made. 

. He was frightened of tlie dogs. There was something 
terrifying to him in the thought of the dogs prowling about 
in the darkness of the compormd. Animals trained by men 
to hunt men. Men themselves were all right. They knew 
when to stop. But where would the dogs stop if they caught 
you? He had seen them being trained outside the wire. He 
had seen them set on the masked and padded “quarry” by 
the Hundmeister. Seen them bring him to earth and stand 
over him growling softly. He rubbed his right hand slowly 
up and down his left forearm and glanced impatiently at his 
Watch. 

John sat, a mirror in front of him, smearing wood-ash on 
his face. “What time is it, Pete?” 

"Twenty twenty-five. Better wait until twenty-thirty before 
we go. I hope they don’t bimgle things at the other end.” 
*'Who’s doing it?” Robbie asked, _ 

*‘Tony Winyard.” ' 

^“What’s he going to do?” 

John was stiU rubbing wood-ash on his face. '“He’s going 
^ crawl out of the bottom hut to attract the dogs up to that 
■«n.d of the camp.” 

‘“Sooner him than me,” Pomfret said. 

^‘And me,” Peter said. ‘He’s done it several times. He 
carries a bag of pepper and reckons he can throw it in the 
dog’s face. Sounds rather like putting salt on a sparrow’s 
tail to me. Still, it’ll be useful to us if he can k^ep the dogs 
up at that end for about ten minutes. They stage it rather 
like a bull fight. Tony’s the matador. The picadors each 
have a hole in the floor of their room and call to distract 
die dog’s attention. Mirit he rather funny. The poor bloody 
animal doesn’t know which way. to go,” He looked again 
at his watch. “O.K., John. Off we go.” 

He crossed, to the trapdoor and lowered himself into the 
darkness under the hut. The sand felt cool to his hands 
and the air was musty and full of the odour bf pinewood. 
He ca-awled towards the edge of the hut and lay waiting 
until John joined him. “After the next beam has passed,” 
he said, “we’ll make a dash for the sand pit.” 

' WJH. B 
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They reached the sand pit and lay there in its friendly 
darloicss, waiting for the right moment to start the long 
crawl to the washhouse. It was over a year since Peter had 
been out of the hut after dark, and he lay on his back lool|ji| 
ing up at the sky. There were no clouds, and the heavens 
were trembling with a myriad of stars. He lay there feeling 
the night air on his face, the cool sand under his hands. 

It took them some time to crawl through the wire sur- 
rounding the new shower house, but once inside, with the 
wire replaced, they were free from the dogs and search- 
lights and could v/ork in peace. They worked fast. There 
v/ere some long wooden rafters lying against one of the walls 
and these Peter sawed into suitable lengths v/ith a small hacksavr 
blade. John searched for nails and any odd tools lying around. 
He found a bricklayer’s trowel and about a dozen good long 
naUs. 

When Peter had collected sufficient timber he passed it 
to John who had crawled back through the wire, and between 
them they dragged it to the hut. 

Several times on the v/ay back they had to lie flat while 
a searchlight enveloped them in its blinding light. It’s just 
like being over Berlin, Peter thought. Just the same feeling 
of naked vulnerability. 

Once they heard a dog bark; a short sharp yelp' of rage 
that made them grin nervously in the darkness as they 
squirmed towards the hut. 

There was more than the usual noise coming from the 
hut that night. A carefully orchestrated background to 
drown the sound of their worldng. Peter knew that every 
blackout shutter in the room was unfastened, that men were 
waiting in every room to drag them inside should they have 
to bolt for it. 

They gained the hut without being discovered and binied 
the timber and the trov/el in the sand under it. 

s 

The next morning Peter went along to the camp theatre to 
borrow some tools, while John canvassed the compound 
for prisoners who were willing to vault 

Ihe camp theatre was a large room formed by removing 
two of the partition v/aUs in one of the centre huts. A low 
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stage had been built iic one end of the room. Behind the 
stage v,-as a small dark recess used as a dressing-room, pro- 
perty room and carpenter’s shop. 

For some wcete past he had been helping to construct 
^ind point tlic scenery for the next dramatic show. It w'as 
made up of narrow "fiats” — ^wooden frames covered wdth 
thin brovna paper. If the covering of tlie frames was done 
on a damp day the paper contracted when the weather changed, 
and split. If the covering was done on a dry day the paper 
expanded and sagged. It was the usual thing to paint an entire 
one evening and return the following morning to find it 
split from top to bottom. 

He found McIntyre, the stage carpenter, making easy chairs 
from the pl^-wood chests in which the Red Cross games arrived 
from England. 

' "’Morning, Mac,” he said. 

McIntyre was a typical stage carpenter, taciturn, pessi- 
mistic, and a genius at improvisation. He grunted. 

"How^s it going, Mac?” 

"O.K.” 

*Tve come to see if I can borrow a hammer.” 

*‘Aye.” 

Peter sat back in one of the finished arm-chairs and looked 
’ftiund the small cluttered room. Mac’s retreat. The bulwark 
that Mac had built himself against the boredom of prison 
life. Pieces of furniture, machines for "noises off,” properties. 
All Mac’s. He leaned comfortably back in the chair and 
sighed, 

"This is a damned comfortable chair, Mac.” 

"Aye,” (Hammering at one of the chairs.) 

"We could do with one of these in our room.” 

“Aye,” Mac said. “I daresay.” 

Peter sat up, “Mac, could you spare me any of this ply- 
wood?” 

‘What for?” 

“I want to make a variltmg-horse.” 

"A what?” 

“A vaulting-horse. You know — one of those box horses. 
I want to cover the sides with pl3rwood.” 

. McIntyre straightened up. “Aye, you’ll need quite a number 
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of boxes for that. I’m having a load sent in from the Klomman- 
dantur. I’ll have some extra ones put in for you.” 

“Thanks a lot, Mac. Could you spare me any three-inch 
nails? I’ll get on v/ith making the framev/ork this morning 
and then I’ll be ready for the plywood v/hen it arrives.” 

“Aye,” McIntyre said. “Why the sudden interest in gym- 
nastics?” 

Peter dropped his voice to a whisper. “Camouflage for a 
hole.” 

“Sorry, Pete.” McIntyre’s attitude became at once cold 
and antagonistic. “I can’t let you use these tools for escape 
purposes. You know that as v/ell as I do. They’re on parole. 
Even if they v/eren’t, you’d mess ’em up. Why the hell don’t 
you give it a rest?” 

“O.K., Mac.” He understood McIntyre’s jealousy for his 
tools. His not being able to escape himself and not wanting 
other i>eople to try either. “O.K., Mac,” he said. “I shouldn’t 
have askjed you really,” and he started to move towards the 
door. 

“Why not go along and see ‘Wings’ Cameron?” McIntyre 
said. “He’s got a fev/ illicit tools and hc’U lend a hand in 
making it.” 

“I’ll go along nov/,” Peter said. “Thanks all the samp 
Mac.” As he walked tov/ards the v/ing commander’s roon) 
he wondered why McIntyre had suggested that. Just to gel 
rid of him, or v/ith a genuine desire to help? How little 1 
kno^.v of him, he thought. Hov/ little I know of any of them. 
Old Mac, completely absorbed in his carpentry. Proud of his 
resourcefulness in making something out of nothing. Making a 
vocation out of imprisonment, 

“Wings” Cameron lived in a small room at the end of 
Block 64, As a wing commander he enjoyed the privilege 
of a room to himself. He needed it. Because he was another 
enthusiast. And enthusiasts are not easy to live with in a 
prison camp. He, too, loved maldng things. Give him a piece 
of string, some bent nails, a few empty Klim tins, leave 
him alone for a while and he v/ould produce a lamp, a cooldng 
stove, a patent device for digging tunnels — ^whatever you had 
asked him for. 

As Peter v/alkcd down the corridor of Block 64 he could 
hear the sounds of hammering coming from the room at 
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Ac end of the hut. Good show, he thought, he’s in the 
mood for heavy work. 

He stopped at the wing cominander’s door. Stuck to the 
centre panel was a cartoon cut from an American magazine. 
It showed a convict digging a hole in the floor of his cell. 
He was using a pickaxe. Outside the barred door, over which 
the convict had draped a blanket, stood two warders talking. 
‘T don’t know vAat he’s malting,” one of them was saying, 
-*‘faut it’s keeping him very quiet.” 

Peter grinned and knocked on the door. 

“Come in,” called a friendly voice and Peter entered the 
cell-like room. 

“Wings” Cameron was a small man with" a large mous- 
tache. A plumber’s moustache. He was wearing a pair of 
‘Egyptian sandals, rose-coloured socks, a pair of faded grey 
flannel trousers and a bright yellow shirt with a large red 
handkerchief of Paisley design knotted loosely round his 
neck. He had been shot down wearing these strange clothes. 
‘Thought I’d dress like a foreigner,” he explained later, 
“then I shouldn’t be noticed if I had to bale out. But I must 
have dressed as the v/rong sort of foreigner, because I w^as 
arrested quite soon.” 

The room was twelve feet by she feet. Across the narrow- 
ness of it, at the end farthest from the door, stood a two- 
tier bxmk. The bottom bunk was made up for sleeping. The 
top bunk was a confusion of old Klim tins, bits of wire, 'bed- 
boards, the pieces of a broken-dovra cast-iron stove, and the 
remains of a wooden bicycle that “Wings” had started to 
make and never finished. Klim tins stood in rows on v/ooden 
shelves fixed to the wails. Klim tins stood on the table and 
on the chairs. Klim tins overflowed all these and stood in serried 
rows under the bunks. The tins were filled with nails, pieces 
of string, screws, nuts and bolts, small pieces of glass, odds and 
ends of paint from the theatre. Everything that ‘Wings” had 
acquired from years of diligent scrounging. 

Along one wall, imder the window, W'ere fixed a drawing 
board and a work-bench. On tlic drawing board was pinned 
a scale drawing of a sailing yacht. On the work-bench lay 
another confusion of odds and ends, a vice made by ‘Wings” 
out of the parts of an old bed, and a model steam engine 
constructed from Klim tins and a German water bottle. 
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As Peter entered the room, the v/ing commander was nailing 
a wooden batten to the floor. The batten formed a frame 
round a large square hole he had cut in the floor. 

“What’s that for?” Peter asked. 

“To stop me falling down the hole.” The wing commander 
replied without looking up from his work. 

“No, I didn’t mean the piece of wood. I mean the hole 
itself.” 

“Oh, that!” He straightened himself. ‘That’s part of an 
air-conditioning plant I’m fitting.” 

“How will it work?” 

“I’m fitting a fan under the floor. I’ve got the parts of 
it here.” He pointed to a wheel with propeller-like blades 
cut from plywood. “The fan is driven by a belt and pulley 
from a large v/hcel under the floor. A shaft runs from the 
wheel up through the floor to the top of the v/ork-bench. 

I shall have this old gramophone turntable mounted on the 
top of the shaft. The winding-handle of the gramophone 
v/ill be fixed to the turntable as a crank. When the room 
gets too hot I merely turn the handle and cold air is driven 
up through the hole in the floor. The hot air leaves through 
another hole I’m going to exit near the ceiling.” 

“Why don’t you use the gramophone motor to drive the 
fan?” Peter asked. 

“Oh, the motor’s broken. I used the parts to make a clock.” 
“Wait till the goons see it. 'Theyil be after you for damage 
to Reich property.” 

“They have.” The wing commander said it with satis- 
faction. ‘The Fcldv/ebel came round this morning and started 
screaming at me in German. I told him to push off and- 
bring someone who spoke English. Then a Gcfreiter came crav/1- 
ing under the hut and tried to nail the hole up from under- 
neath. I pranced around stamping on his fingers. He v/ent 
av/ay after a bit and came back with a Lager OfBzier. I’m 
going into the cooler for fourteen days.” 

“It’s a v/ondcr they don’t talx your tools away,” 

The wing commander looked cunning. “Look at this.” 
He pointed to a tool-rack fixed to the wall over the v/ork- 
bmeh. “Have a look at these tools.” 

Peter examined the tools. Every one was phoney. It must 
have taken “Wings” v/celxs to fashion the hacksav/ blades 
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and wicked-looldng knives from pieces of roUed-out Klim 
tins. There were chisels too, made of wood and painted to 
look like steel. 

“They do a swoop now and again, but all they find is 
this. All my real tools are liidden behind the panelling of 
the wall. They think Tm mad, but quite harmless, really.” 

Peter laughed. “I expect they think most of us are rotmd 
the bend, I want to make a vaulting-horse and I came along 
to ask your advice and see if you could let me have a bit 
of plywood and some nails,” 

“Yes, I think so.” To him a vaulting-horse was a problem 
in terms of materials available. 

Peter explained about the tuimd. He did not want the 
■wing commander to be working in the dark. “Wings” was at 
once enthusiastic. 

“We must set it out first,” he said. He tmpinned the draw- 
hig of the sailing yacht and replaced it with a sheet of clean 
paper. “It will have to be light and strong,” he said. “Strong 
both ways. Both for vaulting and for carrying you inside it.” 
He took up a scale rule and bent over the drawing board. 


CHAPTER 3 

Between them they had built the vaulting-horse. It stood 
four feet six inches high, the base covering an area of five 
feet by three feet. The sides were covered with two feet 
square plywood sheets from Red Cross packing cases stolen 
from the German store. The sides tapered up to the top 
which was of solid wood boards padded with their bedding 
and covered with white linen material taken from the bales 
in which the cigarettes arrived from England. There were 
four slots, four inches long by three Inches wide, cut in the 
plywood sides. 'When pieces of rafter six feet long and three 
inches by two inches thick had been pushed through these 
holes the horse could be carried by four men in the manner of 
a sedan chair. 

The horse was kept in the canteen. A canteen in name 
only — a long, low extension to the camp Idtchen containing 
.the barber’s shop and a large empty room used as a band 
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Vaulting-Horse showing one lifting bar in position 

practice room. TLike all the other biaildings in the compoimdj 
it was raised above the surface of the ground; but it was 
built on a brick foundation and more solidly than the living 
quarters. The entrance was by double doors reached by a 
short flight of wide wooden steps. 

While the horse was being built John had been recruiting 
prisoners for the vaulting. He had posters made which he 
stuck up round the camp, advertising gym classes which^ 
would be held every afternoon. Special prisoners were de- ' 
tailed to talk to the German guards, remarking on this 
typical English craze for exercise and teUing them^ casually, 
about the vaulting-horse. 

Some days later the few afternoon wallrers on the circuit 
were surprised to see the double doors of the canteen open 
and a team of prisoners dressed only in shorts march dov/n 
the v/ooden steps and form up in a line near the trip-wire. 
They v/ere followed by the four strongest members of the 
team carrying a box-lilce object slimg on wooden poles. The 
box was carried to a spot about thirty feet inside the trip' 
wire where it was carefully placed on the ground and the 
poles v/ithdrawn. 

The team formed up and under the direction of one of 
the prisoners began to vault over the box. The guards, bored 
v/ith watching the prisoners walking the endless circuit of 
the wire, turned towards the unusual spectacle. They did not 
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give tlicir vrlhole attention to the vaulting. A boxing match 
or a faked spontaneous fight was a wcil-knowTi Kriegie method 
of distracting the attention of the guards wliile an attempt 
yvas being made on the wire. So the guards watched the vaulting 
but cast an occasional glance along the strip of tvirc for which 
they were responsible. 

The standard of vaulting was high. The captain of the 
team led his men in a complicated series of jumps. Only 
one of the men was not so good. His approach was clumsy 
and his vaulting not up to the standard of the others. The 
guards soon singled him out as the butt of tlic partj' and 
grinned whenever he failed to clear die horse. The vaulting 
had drawn a crowd of amused prisoners, w'ho jeered and 
cat-called whenever he made his run up to the box. Every 
time he failed to clear the horse he drew a gufiaw of laughter 
from the surrounding prisoners. 

Soon the guards in the boxes were leaning on their elbows 
waiting for him to malce his run. It was not often they had 
the chance to laugh at the Britisli prisoners. The boot was 
usually on the other foot. The more the spectators laughed 
the more determined this man appeared to be to clear the 
obstacle. He took a final, desperate leap and in missing his 
^footing he lurched into the horse and knocked it over. He 
'knocked it over on to its side so that the interior was in full 
view of the guards. 

The horse was empty. The vaulters righted the box and 
went on with their sport. Soon they carried the horse back 
into the canteen, where they left it until the following after- 
noon. 

Before they left the canteen they tied pieces of black 
cotton across the doorway and from the edge of the horse 
to the skirting board. The following morning the cotton 
was broken. The ferrets were taking no chances. During 
the night the vaulting-horse had been examined. 

It was after breakfast, a wed^ after the vaulting had first 
started. Peter and John were walking round the circuit. 
The subject of their conversation — ^it had been nothing else 
for a week — ^was the vaulting-horse, 

‘TL think we might start digging to-morrow,” John said. 
'The goons ha've got used to the vaulting now. We’ve knocked 
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the horse over often enough for them^ to see that tlicre*s 
nothing going on inside. Besides, the chaps who arc vaulting, 
want to get some return for their labour. They won’t just go 
on vaulting if nothing happens.” 

Peter was smoking a pipe. “Did you ever hear the stoii 
of the two bulls?” 

“No,” John said. “What was that?” 

“There were two bulls in a field. One was an' old bull, 
the other was a young bull. Suddenly the young bull said 
to the old bull, ‘Look! The farmer leh the gate of the field 
open. There are some cows in the next field. Let’s dash down 
and do a couple of ’em.’ ‘No,’ said the old bull, ‘let’s walk 
down and do the lot.’ ” 

John laughed. “Very true, very true. If we were the only 
two I couldn’t agree with you more. But it’s the vaulters. 
If they don’t see us actually making progress they’ll get 
browned off and want to pack in.” 

“Yes, I Imow, I’m rather worried about the vaulters. 
It’s tough going on the little food we get. How long do you 
think it’ll take us to dig the tunnel?” 

“Let’s see.” John hitched his shorts with his elbows. “We’ve 
got about forty-five feet to go to the trip-wire, thirty feet 
across the danger strip. That’s seventy-five feet. The wire 
, itself is about eight feet thick so that makes eighty-three feet. 
We should break at least thirty feet away from the wire because 
of the outside sentries. That gives us one hundred and thirteen 
,feet altogether. That’s if we go straight. Allow a bit for 
going round rock or tree roots and make it a round figure of 
one himdred and twenty feet. ... A hundred and twenty 
feet. If we do five feet a day it will take us twenty-four days.” 

“We shan’t do five feet a day,” Peter said. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I could dig five feet in a day. Make 
it three feet if you like, that will make it about six weeks.” 

“It’s not a matter of how much we can dig in . a day — ' 
it’s a matter of how much we can carry away in the horse. 
Do you realise how much sand weighs?” 

“You should know that — you’re the construction boss.” 

“As far as I can remember a yard of sand weighs about 
( ten hundredweight, but I don’t know whether that’s wet or 
dry. Ours will be wet, of course. But knowing that wouldn’t 
help us much. What we want to Imow is how big a pound 
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of sand looks, so that v;e can figvire out how much we can 
dig in one session. How much do you think they can carry 
ia the horse — ^with one of us inside as well?” 

-*'What do you weigh?” 

.)'■ “I don’t know. I was eleven-three when I was shot down. 
I expect I’m about ten-seven or ten-ten now.” 

“Then I’m about ten. Supposing we say we can carry ten 
stone of sand.” 

“That's a hxxndred and forty pounds — diet’s go and weigh’ 
a pound of sand and see how much it looks. I think a foot 
a day seems more reasonable than three feet.” 

“What shall we use as a pound weight? I think a gallon 
of w^ater weighs about ten poimds.” 

‘We’U use an unopened tin of Klim — that weighs exactly 
a pound nett. We’,11 make some scales, put an empty Klim 
tin on the other end and fill it with damp sand -until the 
scales are even. Then we’ll know what a potmd of sand 
looks like.” 

“Right,” John said. “We can’t go in yet. They’re holding a 
Latin class in our room.” 

“I suppose I ou^t to be going to German classes really.” 
“Oh, I shouldn’t bother. After all, we shan’t travel as 
Germans. A little knov/ledge is dangerous. If you start learning 
German now and start talldng outside you’ll get -us both in 
the cart. Your best role is dignified silence. We’d better travel 
as Frenchmen and I’ll do the talking. As long as you can say 
‘Ich tin Auslander — nicht verstehen^ that should get you 
through.” 

“O.K.j” Peter said, “/eft bin Auslander — nicht verstehen. 
Sounds impressive. What does it mean?” 

“It means Tm a foreigner — ^I don’t understand.’” 

‘Thads a damn’ good line. I suppose I just keep on saying 
that "until you come along.” 

‘You can pretend to be deaf and dumb if you like.” 

“I know I I’ll have a pronounced stutter. Then if they 
ask me anything I’ll stutter like heU and you interrupt and 
tell them what they want to know.” 

‘Yes, I’ll do that if they talk French, but if they don’t 
you iust stick to the nicht verstehen business.” 

“Right,” Peter said. “left bin Auslander — 7%icht verstehen” 
He walked on roimd the circuit thinking of the escape. Ich 
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bin Auslander — 7^^cht versiehen. What a vocabulary to try to 
cross Germany with. But even if I spoke fluent Germanj how 
much better off would I be? It’s all a matter of luck, this 
escaping business. Chaps have got through to England witliout 
any German at all. And fluent German speakers have been ^ 
brought back. And that’s looking too far ahead too. We’ve got 
to get out of the camp first. Let the morrow look after itself. 
It would be nice to be back in England though. Feeling as 
tliough- you were doing something instead of stewing here 
waiting for the end of the war. Back on the squadron with 
the flying and the fear, and the relief, and the parties in tlic 
mess, and the feeling that it could happen to anyone else but 
not to you. And the feeling of thankfulness the next morning 
that it hadn’t happened to you and that you could go out that 
night and you wouldn’t have to worry again until the night 
after. . , * 

.That evening Peter ma'de the top section of the shoring 
for the vertical shaft. He made it with four sides of a ply- 
v/ood packing case reinforced and slotted so that they could 
be assembled into a rigid four-sided box without top or bottom. 
The box would stand a considerable inwards pressure. 

John spent the evening in maldng twelve bags from the 
bottoms of trouser legs. Several of the prisoners had made 
themselves shorts by cutting their trousers off above the 
knee. When John had sewn the bottoms together, roughly 
hemmed the tops and inserted string, the trouser legs had 
become bags about twelve inches long. He fashioned hooks 
from strong wire v/ith v/hich he intended to suspend the 
bags inside the horse. 

During the week they had made tv/o sand' pits, one at 
the side and one at the head of v/here the horse v/as stand- 
ing. They had made these ostensibly to soften the shock of 
landing on their bare feet. Actually they served as' a datum 
mark to ensure that they always replaced the horse on the 
exact spot. ’’ 

The next afternoon they took the horse out with John 
inside it. He took vrith him a cardboard Red Cross box to 
hold the surface sand, the trouser-leg bags and hooks, one 
side of the vertical shoring and the bricklayer’s trowel they 
had stolen from the unfinished shower baths. 
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Showing the framework construction of the vaulting-horse 
with one man in position for being carried. 

My God, Peter thought, this is worse than going on your 
first "op”! He -was holding one end of the front transverse 
pole and walking slowly towards the spot where they would 
place the horse. 

John crouched inside the horse. His feet were on ihc 
bottom framework, one on each side of the horse. In his 
arms he held the equipment. The horse creaked and lurched 
as the bearers staggered imder the imaccustomed weight. 
They got the horse into position and began to vault. 

Inside the horse John worked quickly. Scraping up the 
dark grey surface sand, he put it into the cardboard bos 
and started to dig a deep trench for one side of the shoring. 
He put the bright yellow excavated sand into the trouser- 
leg bags. 

As the trench grew deeper he had difficulty in reaching 
the bottom- He made it vrider and had to bank the extra' 
sand against one end of the horse. It was hot inside the 
horse and he began to sweat. 

He finished the trench and put the plj^ood sheet in posi- 
tion. He replaced the surface sand, ramming it down with 
the handle of the trowel, packing the shoring tight. The top 
of the shoring was sis inches below the ground. 

Standing on the framework of the horse, he carefully 
sjaead the sand over the plywood sheet, packing it down 
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Hard, finally sprinkling the grey sand over the whole area 
covered by the horse — obliterating his foot and finger marks. 

Calling softly to Peter, he gave the word that he had 
finished. 

The vaulters inserted the carrying poles and staggered 
back into the canteen with John and the bags of sand. 

Once inside the canteen they transferred the sand from 
the trouser-leg bags into long, sausage-like sacks made from 
the arms and legs of woollen underwear. These they carried 
av/ay slung round their necks and down inside tlicir trousers 
legs. 

The sand was dispersed in various places around the com- 
pound, some of it finding its way by devious routes to the 
latrines, some of it buried under the huts, some of it carried 
out in specially made trouser pockets and dug into the tomato 
patches outside the huts. 

It took them four days to sink the four sides of the box. 
Working alternately, they sanic the box in the ground and 
removed the sand from inside it. When they reached the 
bottom of the woodwork they dug deeper still, putting 
bricks under the four comers of the box to support it. They 
made a trap of bed-boards and replaced this and the surface 
sand whenever they left the hole. 

Finally they had made a hole five feet deep and two feet 
six inches square. They had dropped the wooden box twelve 
inches as they worked. The top of the box was now eighteen 
inches bclov/ the surface of the ground. This eighteen inches 
of sand above the wooden trap gave them security from the 
probing-rods of the ferrets and was also deep enough to 
deaden any hollow sound v/hen the trap was walked on. But 
it v/as too much sand to remove each time before reaching 
the trap. To make this easier they filled bags, made from 
woollen undervests. These they placed on top of the trap, 
covering them with merely six to eight inches of surface 
sand. The bags were thin enough not to impede the progress 
of the ferret’s probe and enabled them to uncover and recover 
the trap more quicldy. 

The v/ooden box stood on four brick piles two feet high. 
On three sides the shaft below the wooden box was shored 
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with pieces of bed-board. The fourth side was left open for 
the tunnel. 

It was possible to stand in tlic shaft, but it was not possible 
to kneel. To get into the tunnel they were forced to malte 
a short burrow in the opposite direction. Into this they thrust 
their feet while kneeling to enter the tunnel. 

The first seven feet of the tunnel was shored solid wdth 
bed-boards. The shoring was made by Peter, in the even- 



ings, in the security of their room and taken down to the 
tunnel in sections and reassembled there. The whole of the 
\york was hone with a table-knife and a red-hot poker. To 
assemble the shoring Peter lay on his ^ back in the darkness 
of the narrow tunnd, scraping away sufficient sand to slide 
the main bearers into position before inserting the bed-boards. 
He had to work slowly and carefully, fearful all the time 
that a sudden fall of sand would bury him. He was alone 
down there and even a small fall of sand would be enough 
to pin him, helpless, on his back in the narrowness of the 
tunnel. 

When the ceiling of the tuimel was in position they had 
to fill the space between the top of the tun n el and the v/ooden 
ceifing with sand. If this were not done the sand would 
fall and the ceiling become higher and higher tmtil a telltale 
subsidence of the surface would reveal the path of the 
tunnel. 
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After the first seven feet of shoring, v/hich they built to 
lake the force of the impact of the vaultcrs on the surface, 
tlie tunnel ran on without any shoring v/hatever. 

The tunnel v/as very small. They had quickly seen that 
the progress of the work would be determined by the speed 
with v/hich diey could get the excavated sand away. The 
smaller they made the tunnel the less sand they would have 
to dispose of and the faster v/ould go the work. 

While one of them supervised the vaulting the other dug 
in the tunnel. He worked alone down there. Once he got 
into the tunnel with his hands in front of his head he had 
to stay like that. He could not get his arms behind him 
again. Nor could he crav/1 with them doubled up. It was 
fingers and toes all the way until he got to the end of the 
timncl. Once he got there he scraped some sand from the 
face with a trowel and crawled backwards down the tunnel, 
dragging the sand with him. When he got back to the verti- 
cal shaft he had brought enough sand to fill half a bag. 
And there were twelve bags to fill. 

There was no light in the tunnel and very little air. He 
v/orked entirely naked and spent his spell of worle in a bath 
of perspiration. He worked naked because it was cooler 
and if he wore even the lightest clothes he scraped a certain 
amount of sand from the sides of the tunnel as he crawled 
along. Each bag of sand that v/as scraped from the sides of 
the tunnel meant one less bag taken from the face. So he 
worked entirely naked and as he sv/cated the sand caked on 
him. He got sand in his eyes, in his ears, in his nose; and 
under his foreskin. 

They grew segs on their elbows and knees and broke their 
fingernails. As the tunnel grew longer the work became more 
difficult and the air more foul. They did not put up air- 
holes for fear of the dogs. 

And so they v/orked until they had dug a tunnel forty 
feet long. After forty feet they could do no more. They 
had reached the limit of their endurance. The farther they 
pushed the tunnel the more difficult the work became. The 
air was bad; and they were taking two hours to fill the twelve 
bags. 

Not only were the tunncllcrs exhausted by the twenty- 
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four times repeated crawl up the tunnel, but the vatalters — 
who had been vaulting every afternoon of the two months 
that it had taken to dig the forty feet — ^were exhausted too. 
j The tunneUers were given extra food, but the vaultcrs were 
not, and they had little energy to spare. 

Peter and John had devised games and variations on the 
theme of vaulting. A dozen men could not vault for tv/o 
hours without looking unnatural about it. The whole time 
one of the tunneUers was below groimd the other would be 
in the vaulting team trying to make the two hours that the’ 
horse stood there appear as natural as possible. It was not 
easy, especiaUy when the ferret was standing within earshot, 
of the horse, watching the vaulting. 

They organised a medicine-ball and a deck-tennis quoit 
and stood in a circle round the horse throwing them to one 
another. They even organised a non round the circuit — ■ 
leaving the horse vulnerable and alone with the trap open 
below it. 

It was a considerable physical strain working in the tunnel; 
yet both of them preferred it to organising the vaulting. 

The end came one afternoon while John was in the tunnel. 
Peter had gone to the main gate to find out how many 
Germans were in the compound. It was ten minutes before 
they were due to take the horse in. 

As he was walking back towards the horse he was met 
by one of the vaulters, pale-faced and running. 

“What’s wrong?” Peter asked. 

“There’s been a faU.” 

‘Where?” 

“Near the horse.” 

’“Is John all right?” 

‘‘We shouted to him, but we can’t get a reply.” 

Peter ran towards the horse. A fall probably meant that 
Jolin was trapped. There were no air-holes. He would be 
caught in the end of the tunnel, suffocating, trapped by tlie 
fall of sand. 

The vaulters were grouped round a man who was lying 
on the ground. Peter glanced quickly towards the sentry 
boxes above the vdre. The guards were watching. 

‘Where’s the fall?” he asked, 

‘Wilde’s lying on it. A hole suddenly appeared, so Wilde 
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lay on it to stop the guards seeing it. He’s pretending bci 
hurt his leg.” 

“Hov/’s John?” \ 

“We can’t get a reply.” 

Oh God, Peter thought, John’s had it. He wanted to over- 
turn the horse and go down, but the thought of the discovery 
of the tunnel stopped him. Old John would be furious if he 
panicked for nothing. 

“Send someone for a stretcher,” he said. “We must make 
this look as natural as possible.” 

Two of the vaulters went for a stretcher. Peter crouched 
by Nigel’s feet, his head near the horse. “John,” he called. 
“John!” , 

No ansv/cr. 

“Roll over, Nig,” he said. 

Nigel rolled over. There was a hole, about as thick 
his arm,' going down into the darkness of the tunnel. 

“John,” he called. “John!” 

“Hallo, Pete,” The answer was weak. 

“What happened?” 

“There’s been a fall, but I can clear it. I’ve taken some 
of the shoring from the shaft. I’ll have it fixed in a jiify* 
Can you fill it from the top?” ffj 

“O.K. Let me know v/hen you’ve got it fixed.” He pre- 
tended to attend to Nigel’s leg. 

“The bloody goons seem interested,” Nigel said. 

“The chaps v/ith the stretcher will be here in a minute, 
Peter told him. “They’ll carry you to your hut. That’ll explain 
what v/e’ve been doing,” 

Presently he heard John’s voice, thinly, from inside the 
tunnel. “I’m just putting the shoring iru You can fill-in in 
about five minutes.” 

What a man, Peter thought. What a man. Good old John. 
He poked solicitously at Nigel’s leg. The two vaulters returned 
with the stretcher and a first-aid kit. Peter made a great 
business of bandaging Nigel’s leg v/hiJe the others, shufiiing 
round, kicked the sand tov/ards the hole. 

“It’ll sink a bit,” Peter said. “We’ll kick some more over 
it later on. What’s the time?” 

“Three-thirty.” 

“Christ, it’s roll-call at four! We must get John up before ■ 
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then.” Ifc4)anged on tlie side of the horse. There was no 
reply. ^ 

Ten minutes passed. Still there ts^s no sign from John. 
Oh, God, we’ve had it, Peter thought. If we can’t get 
^;him up before roll-call we’ve had it. “Come on, chaps, let’s 
get vatilting/’ he said. ‘'We can’t just stand aroimd here.” 

They began to vault again. Then he heard John’s voice, 
urgently, from inside tlie horse. “Hey, Peter, what’s the time?” 
“Youve got five minutes.” 

“It’s a hell of a mess.” ' 

At the end of the five minutes they carried him into the 
canteen. He could hardly stand. “It’s a hell of a mess,” 
he said. “There’s a bit of tree root there and the vaulting 
must have shaken it loose. I’ve jammed it up temporarily 
but it needs proper shoring.” 

“I’ll take some down wdth me to-morrow,” Peter said. - 

The next afternoon he went down with some wooden 
shoring. He found the tunnel choked with sand. Soft shifting 
sand that continued to fall as he worked. He worked in the 
dark, entirely by feel, and the air was bad so that he panted as 
he worked. Sand fell into his eyes and his mouth. He worked 
furiously, clearing the sand away and fitting the shoring into 
j position. 

When the shoring was fitted he managed to pack some 
of the sand away between the shoring and the sides of the 
tunnel. The rest of it he spread about the floor, lying flat 
on his belly and pressing it down with his hands. 

When he finally got back into the horse he could hardly 
find the strength to replace the trap. He put it back, and 
the sand above it, and gave John the signal that he was 
Teady to be taken in. When he reached the canteen he crav/led 
out from under the horse and fainted. 

That evening he was taken to the camp hospital. It was 
a total collapse. He had taken too much out of himself with 
the digging, the vaulting and the worry. The British doctor 
prescribed a week in bed. The matter was out of Peter’s 
hands and he lay in bed wondering .what John was doing. 

During the week he was in the hospital no digging was 
done; but the horse was taken out every afternoon to avoid 
the suspicion of the guards. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Peter had been given a sedative and put to bed. He woke 
during the night, sweating. Outside it was raining. Out- 
side the window the rain poured down, beating on a corru- 
gated-iron roof somewhere close at hand, drumming and beating 
and sluicing away into the gutter. Occasionally there was a 
jSash of lightning and a low rumble of thunder in the distance. 

He lay in bed and listened to the rain. It soimded cori 
and soft — summer rain. He imagined it falling on the leaves 
of a tree outside the window, pattering on the leaves and 
then falling in large slow drops on to the dark earth below. 
He imagined it, earth-brown, swirling and gurgling as it made 
a v/ay for itself down the gravel path; eddying but imperative, 
v.'ith small tv/igs and leaves like rudderless boats twisting and 
turning on its surface. Tvristing and turning but alv/ays follow- 
ing the flov/ of the stream, imdemcath the wire, into the 
ditch outside the v/ire; the freedom of the outside world. 

He lay for a long time listening to tlie rain and finally , 
fell asleep, cool now, soothed by the patter of the rain* 

Wlicn he awoke again it was morning. The blackout shutters 
had been taken from the v/indows and tlie sunlight streamed 
into the room. It seemed more friendly than in the night, 
and more imtidy. The other patients v/ere sitting up in bed, 
washing themselves. Through the open door he could hear 
the clanging of buckets and the swish of water as the orderlies 
washed the floor of the corridor. 

He lay still for a while listening to the friendly banter of 
the other patients. They were ragging the man in the bed 
next to his own. By his lack of repartee and the sounds 
coming from Ids bed it was obvious that he was gargling. 

When tlic gargling was finished he was able to reply. He 
spoke with a marked Australian accent. “It was bad luck, 
that’s all. If it hadn’t been for that darned sentry we’d have 
got away.” 

Peter raised his head and looked towards the next bed. 
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His neiglibour had a bandage xonnd his head and his arm 
was in a sling. 

“’Aioming, cobber. Feeling better?” 

*Tve got a lousy head/’ Peter said. ^'^JThat’s wrong witli 
you?” 

“I got a bullet through the shoulder. We were just getting 
a boat at Danzig and a sentry saw us. Took a pot at me 
and got me through the shoulder. I cut my head open when 
I fell down.” 

“He’s got a sore throat,” one of the other men said. “There’s 
nothing wrong - with him except the sore throat. He’s got 
that talking about his escape. He’s done nothing but tall; 
about it since he’s been here.” 

“He’s arse-ended,” the Australian said. ‘Troke his arm 
jumping off a train. Hadn’t been out more than a few hours 
and he breaks his mucking arm falling off a train. He needs 
to get some hours in.” 

“^vHiere are you from?” Peter asked. 

"“The North Compomd. Four of us got out under the 
wire. I’d have made it if it hadn’t been for that bastard 
of a sentry.” 

“How long were you out?” 

‘Three days. I caught this cold sleeping in a ditch.” 

“What happened to the other two?” 

“In the cooler. Put rheir hands up as soon as he started 
shooting. Wish I’d had the sense to do the same.” 

“How did ymu get to Danzig?” Peter asked. 

“Jumped a goods train. Riding on the rods, cobber. That’s 
the way for a man to get aroxmd.” 

“What’s Danzig like?” 

^ “Mucking , rotten. Wouldn’t go there again. No future 
for a joker there. Too many mucking sentries in the docks.” 
“Are the docks fenced in?” 

^No, but they’re stiff with troops. No future there, cobber.” 

That week Peter lay in bed dreaming of escape. He listened 
carefully to the experiences of the others, comparing them 
with his own; trying to trace a common weakness in their 
plans. He thought back over his last attempt, an abortive 
escape made from Dulag-Luft W'hen he vras first captured. 
That had been- over a year ago. A year since then spent in 
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escape, and he had never got v/ithin fifty feet of the wire. 
People said it v/as impossible to escape and here were two 
men v/ho had just been brought back. 

He questioned them about their attempt and tried to ana- 
lyse the causes of its failure. He ran over in his mind all the 
stories he had heard from prisoners who had been outside 
the wire. He went over each escape step by step until he 
came to the moment of capture. In every case they had been 
caught on foot and usually within a few days of leaving 
the camp. Ivlost of them had walked, covering sometimes 
only a very few miles before they were recaptured. Of tho^ 
who had jumped trains only these two had reached their 
destination, and they had been caught in the docks in Danzig. 
They had boarded the train in the goods yard outside the 
camp and had travelled all the way without a stop. 

*‘That' seems to be the answer,” he said one night after 
lying for some time, pondering, on his bed. “Buy tickets 
and travel as passengers. There must be hundreds of foreign 
workers travelling about Germany on the railway.” 

“It’s not safe,” the Australian said. “Bound to get caught 
first time they ask you for your papers. The things we make 
aren’t good enough to stand a train check.” 

you are getting somewhere,” Peter persisted. “If yon 
do get past the booking office you travel quickly and safely 
to where you want to go.” 

“They have train checks,” the Australian said. "'‘I had a 
cobber who did that. He got past the booking clerk all right 
but got picked up on the train. Joker came round looking 
at the tickets and asking for their papers. When he showed 
hi.s papers they ran him in straight away. Those jokers are 
used to looking for forged papers and they spot ’em right 
away.” 

“It must have been a fast train,” Peter said. “You don’t 
want a corridor train. You want to get on a slow local train, 
one without a corridor. Once you’re in, you’re in. Nothing 
can happen until you get to the other end,” 

“Unless you get into conversation vdtii an3^onc.” 

'You can pretend J'ro .sleep. Besides, you’d! obviously be a 
foreigner and the Genmans wouldn’t talk to you anyway.” 

“Hnw do you know that they allov/ foreign workers on 
■ Ihe imins? Probably transport ’era in cattle truclcs,” 
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“Wc*ll have to find that 

“Fd rather walk/’ the Australian said. “Or iump goods 
trains. Too nerve-raddng to sit in the same carriage with 
a lot of goons for several hours. Iviight fall asleep and start 
talking in Englisli. Besides, they smell. Give me the open 
air every time,” 

‘I’m not so sure/’ Peter said. *‘I think there’s something 
in this train travel.” 

After the tension of the last few days it was a relief to lie 
back and do notliing. It was a queer place, this inner sanc- 
tum of captivity. A place remote from barbed wire and goon 
boxes. The patients were no more prisoners than were the 
patients in any military hospital. Even the guards were more 
friendly and, not being supervised, were able to come into 
the wards and talk to the patients. 

Peter used this period of enforced idleness to complete his 
pictorial record of Kricgic life. He wanted to make a record 
of the untidiness of boxes and old tin cans in which they 
lived, the bearded figures wrapped in a multitude of sweaters, 
scarves and greatcoats, hobbling in their wooden clogs out of 
the barrack huts to attend the morning appcl. The appel 
itself, rows and rows of ragged figures in balaclava helmets, 
clad in every type and colour of uniform from French 
horizon blue through air force blue and English and Polish 
khaki to the dark blue of the Fleet Air Arm. Eveiy^ colour 
of beard from bright red to black, every form of footwear from 
clogs to flying boots. 

He wanted to paint the hospital, its bare wooden walls 
and rows of untidy beds. The rough home-made bedside 
tables, chairs made from packing cases, and the pale an gnln T- 
patients. 

Above all he wanted to capture the spirit of undefeated 
humour that was so typical of^ the camp — ^the humour that 
inspired the cartoon that hung on the wall of one of the 
messes in his block- The drawing showed tv\m Kriegies wrapped 
up like parcels in scarves and sweat^s, trying to heat a 
tin of food over- a fire made frorri -a' broken packing ease, 
the remains of which stfll lay beside them on the floor. 
Around them was an indescribable chaos of old tins, bits of 
, wire sticks of wood, and over all hrmg the pall of smoke 
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and steam Vt^hich gathered as soon as the prisoners were 
locked in for the night. The caption ran, “Not the Berkeley, 
old boy — ^wouldn’t be seen dead in the place ! ” 

The first Simday evening that Peter was in the hospital 
the camp padre brought a portable gramophone and played 
a selection of classical records. He played Beethoven’s Second 
Piano Concerto and as Peter lay listening his thoughts tra- 
velled back to the flat in Broad Street. There v/as no war 
then, no thought of war. Life then was music, books and 
the catching of a moment’s wonder on a canvas sheet. 

Once again he sat in the studio flat, surrounded by half- 
finished canvasses and the smell of oil and turpentine. The 
evening sim, filtered by industrial haze, slanting from the 
rooftops, had coloured tlie v/hite walls and made them warm 
and glowing. By the window, Pat, cigarette in mouth, attempt- 
ing to put on canvas the magic and beauty of the rooftops 
and the setting sun. Himself, sitting on a cushion on the 
floor, smoking his pipe, playing Beethoven on the paint-spotted 
radiogram and watching Pat intent against the goldness of 
the window. 

Then the war, the first few weeks as a recruit, the gas 
mask in its cardboard box and sentry duty with a pickaxe 
shaft. And then the squadron. 

They were good days those days on the squadron. Days 
crammed to the limit tvith all the beauty and experience that 
was possible. Every day might be your last and you gloried 
in the beauty of the days — in the sunshine on the Cambridge 
counti3'side and in the whiteness of the clouds above. You 
gloried in the drinldng too. In the crowded bars and smoke- 
filled hotel lounges. Drinking v/ith men who drank hugely 
— men v/ho dranle hugely because their time for drinking 
was so short. Men v/ho drank hard until closing time because 
for them that closing might be final. 

Once again he walked along tlie v/hite chalk road that 
wound up the hill behind the airfield, with the smell of the 
swathes of newly cut hay and the v/ind blowing in his hair. 
The music was the wide fields of golden barley blov/ing in 
the wind, with great white cumulus clouds chasing tlieir 
shadows across the roughness of the field. And the slow 
movement was the music of the dry cars of barley as he lay 
v/ith his head on the ground at the edge of the field and the 
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sound of the rustling barley seemed to grow until it filled 
the whole world, and he v.'as ponscious only of the music 
of the wind and of the silent passage of the clouds across 
the sky. 

It was the fear of death. 

It was driving the Aston Martin fast down the Great 
North Road in the early morning with the open road long 
and straight and empty in front of you; with the windscreen 
down and the early morning sun just warm on 3’^our hands 
as they gripped the wheel; the kick of the wheel as 3^ou-hit 
a bump in the road and the long juddering scream of the 
tyres as you approached a comer fast and came in close to 
take advantage of the camber of the road. 

It was the night drat he had been shot down. The quiet 
stooging along miles from the target, the moon and the 
stars, the flickering searchlights far away on the horizon. 
The lighthearted conversation of his crew. Then suddenly 
the hammer and din of machine-gxm bullets and the heavier 
tearing impact of cannon shells as a night fighter closed in 
from behind them. The wild jinking to avoid the attack, 
the dry-mouthed sick fear of the smashing, tearing impact 
of the shells. The smell of cordite, the sudden red mush- 
, rooming fire in the cockpit, the fumbling v/ith the parachute 
- and the sickening swaying of the flapping parachute as he 
descended into Germany. 

It was his feeling of relief to be safely, unhurt, on the 
groxmd. The three days hunted across the German country- 
side, the capture, interrogation, solitary confinement, the prison 
camp. Improvisation, making the best of things, attempting 
to escape. 

It was his first camp, Oflag XXIB in Poland It had been 
snowing when the new batch of prisoners had arrived and 
the night had been clear, smelling of snow and pinev/oods. 
They had been marched into the barrack block where a 
hundred prisoners had been locked since dusk. After the 
freshness of the night outside the stench had been appalling. 
A long low room lit by dozens of home-made goon lamps^ 
lamps made from tobacco tins filled with rancid animal fat. 
Lamps v?hich gave off a feeble red glow and clouds of black 
e\nl-smellmg smoke. They threw weird, distorted shadows 
on the walls which had once been whitewashed but now 
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were grey and smeared by smoke and steam. There were 
wm ows in each of the side walls but these were covered 
from the outside by wooden blackout shutters. The air was 
thick with tobacco smoke and steam from the row on row of 
damp washing which hung down almost to head level from 
lines strung across the room. Smoke from the goon lami» 
mixed with the steam and tobacco smoke to form a thick 
og which eddied and billowed just below the ceiling. 

de remembered his horror at the uncouth appearance of 
^1,^ haggard-looking men who sat huddled round 

t e ickcring goon lamps. Life had been pretty grim in 
those early days. The days before the Red Cross parcels had 
egun to arrive and the prisoners had lived on turnip soup 
tu , potatoes. It seemed almost impossible now, in 

toe beat of the summer, that he had been so cold. He remem- 
ere waldng in that long damp room, waking fully dressed, 
even to his issue greatcoat. Jde wore a woollen slcuUcap 
on his head and mittens on his hands. A film of water lay 

^ blanket which covered his head and the woodwork 
or the bunk on which he lay v/as damp. 

^ He grinned as he remembered the reveille, the door crash- 
ing open and the hoarse baying cry of “Raus/ Rausr as the 

l^o^rse shout oVg 

Muck off! with which the prisoners replied. It had becn^'*^ 

1 f to imprisonment, but he had learned 

a lot at Oflag XXIB. 

there that he had met John, the lone army 
hut- many airmen. At first he had seemed aloof, 

eap-rrnf-d’ r* ^ know him, you discovered his 

discracp ’ desire to escape, to wipe out the 

the airmr-n 1 ^P^cd. It Was a disgrace not shared by 

a- surrender of arms. 

srcps%*d thfvT^ suddenly broken by the clatter of foot- 

a ‘hlitz anne! " 'Thn '' • had come to conduct 

lOTmoplione nnd its operoto” -Stly'pi’. d't”''"? **'' 

tnt: ycllmv rIow of T Roon ”1.™^ ^hc nicter- 

.1.= tet movem^t of Utc Second 
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**Acb, Bccthoveiij” the major said. *‘He is a good German.” 
“Yes” said the Anstrallan's voice from out of the darlmess. 
“He’s dead!” 

'j The Australian had “tamed” one of titc guards. He called 
him “Dopey” and treated him with affectionate contempt. 
Dopey vras a simple man, a man of small loyalties. For 
a bar of chocolate he would forget his obligation to tlie Third 
Reidi. For a cigarette he would agree, that the Allies would 
probably win the war. '' 

One day v<^hen Dopey came in for liis cup of cocoa Peter 
talked to him about the state of the railways. He began by 
asking for news of the latest air raids. 

"Hamburg kaput “ the guard said. "Duisburg kaput. Habcn 
Sie Zigaretten fiir Eier?'’ 

Peter gave him a cigarette. 

"Danke.” He took off his cap. "Hitler kaput. Deutchland 
kaput" 

“Good show. Dopey/’ the Australian said. “How long will 
the war last?” 

“One month, two month.” 

“How’re the Ruskies doing?” die Australian asked. This 
stock question always brought the same reply. Dopey was 
terrified of the Russians. 

“Russland no good! Stalingrad no good!” He lifted the 
leg of his trousers to show where he had been wounded. He 
had been wormded in the battle of Stalingrad and left lying 
in the snow. He had been returned to Germany badly frost- 
bitten, for Home Defence duties. His greatest fear .was of 
being sent back to the Russian front. 

“Ruskies good fighters,” the Australian said. “Ruskies better 
fighters than Germans.” 

“Ruskies no good,” Dopey repeated. “Ruskies mad devils. 
Stalingrad no good. Mud. Snow, Ice. Ruski women fight 
like devils. Not good to fight against women.” 

“Not whqi the3^re armed,” the Australian said. “You’re 
not bad at it when they’re not.” 

“Russland no good,” the guard repeated. 

But Peter wanted to get the conversation back to the rail- 
ways. "Hamburg Bahnhof kaput?" he asked. 
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^'Hamburg kaput*’ The guard knew this by heart. He 
had been paid a cigarette to say it. He mighty with lnc% 
get another. ‘^Duisburg kaput, Berlin kaput” 

Peter laughed and tried again. . After much questioning . 
he discovered that the railv/ays were overcrowded, traini^ 
were running late and, above all, that foreign v/orkers were 
allov/cd to travel on the trains. But they had to have special 
passes. Further indirect questions brought the information 
that a foreign worker needed joermission from the firm by 
whom he v/as employed and a special permit from the police 
before he could leave the town v/hcre he was registered. 

From that time onward until he left the hospital Peter 
cultivated Dopey in every v/ay. He gave him cigarettes and 
cocoa and bribed him v/ith his small ration of chocolate to 
bring eggs into the hospital. When the time v/as ripe he 
asked Dopey to borrov/ one of the foreign workers’ passes 
and bring it into the camp for him to see. 

Dopey refused. He v/as terrified. Nothing v/ould make 
him budge. He was willing to trade for small, innocent com- 
modities, but stuck at the passes. It was not patriotism. He 
was afraid of the consequences. 

Peter played his trump card, '^‘You have been trading 
v/ith the prisoners. I have three v/itnesses. If you do not 
bring me the passes I shall report you to the Camp 'Kom^-* 
mandant. We shall go to the cooler. But you — yon will be 
shot.” 

Dopey v/hined and pleaded, but he was caught and he 
knew it. The next morning he brought the passes, Peter 
made a careful copy of them and returned them to Dopey 
the same evening. The passes v/ould have to be forged pro- 
perly when he got back to the campj but he knew what they 
v/ere like. Pie v/as equipped nov/ and he bided his time. 
During the long hours of idleness in the hospital he had 
completed his plans for the journey to neutral territory. He 
waited impatiently to get back to the tunnel. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Whea Peter came out of hospital he and John discussed 
the tunnel. As usual they discussed it while walking round 
the circuitj the only place in the compound safe from the 
cars of the ferrets. 

“It’s quite obvious,” Peter was saying, “that we can’t go 
on as we are. We’ve done forty feet out of the hundred 
and ten and already v/e’rc taking two hours to dig out twelve 
bags. The farther we get the longer it will take. It looks as 
though we’ve come to a full stop.” 

“I suppose we couldn’t take the horse out twice a day? 
Once in the morning and once in the afternoon?” 

“We could do that but then we could only take six, or 
at most eight, bags out at a time. And that would grow 
less and less the farther we got. No, I can’t sec how we can 
finish the ]db under the present system. We’Ve got to think 
of something altogether new. It’s not the digging, it’s getting 
the blasted sand back from the face to the shaft. It’s bad 
enough at forty feet. It’s going to be impossible to drag 
it back the whole length of the tunnel. Why, it’ll take about 
half an hour to crawl up to the face once we get to a hun- 
dred feet. It’s not liltc wriggling on the surface. It looks 
as though v/e’ve bitten off more than we can chew.” 

‘There’s always a way,” John said. “Let’s study the prob- 
lem. It’s how to get the sand from the face to the shaft. 
Why not use a toboggan like they did at Schubin?” 

“That was a big tunnel and they coiild have as many 
down there as they liked. Here we’ve got no air and no 
light. Besides, if you took two men out in the horse you 
couldn’t bring any sand back. It would be as much as the 
vaulters could do to carry the two maa, let alone twelve 
bags of sand as well. And I don’t see how a toboggan would 
help you if you were dovrn there alone.” 

“Then we’ll have to take two down at once, that’s all.” 

Peter grtmted and they walked on in silence. He was 
still feeling the strangeness of walldng on the circuit * after 
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the closer confinement of the hospital. We must do ih ^ 
thouglit. It’s too good a thing to drop. There must be some 
way of getting the sand out of the place. . . . 

Then he saw it. “I’ve got an idea,” he said. “It’ll be slow 
going but I think we’ll cope wltli the whole length of they 
tunnel.” 

“How?” 

“We’ll go dovm together, as you suggested. We’ll have 
to stand head to head, one at each end of the horse. The 
chaps should be able to carry us. Then we’ll have to make 
thirty-six bags instead of the original twelve. And wc’ll 
have to make a small chamber at tlic end of the tunnel to 
give us room to work. We’ll run a toboggan between us 
with a rope at each end. One will work in the chamber and 
the other in the vertical shaft. We can dig enough in one 
session to fill the thirty-six bags — ^it’s not the digging that 
takes the time. When we’ve filled the thirty-six bags we’ll 
stack them all in the shaft and go back in the horse without 
any sand.” 

^‘You mean, leave all the thirty-six bags in the tunnel?” 

“I’m coming to that. We do that in the afternoon. The 
same evening one of us goes out alone in the horse and 
brings back twelve of the bags. The next afternoon the 
other brings back twelve more, and the last twelve that 
evening. The next afternoon we both go out and dig another 
thirty-six,” 

“We shan’t average more than six inches a day,” John 
said. 

‘We’ll have to revise our ideas, that’s all; and wc’ll have 
to bring someone else in to organise the vaulting. We can’t 
both be tmderground without having someone up there 
who’s in the scheme.” 

“I thought just we two were going to be in it. I thought 
we were going to keep it small.” 

“Yes, but v/e’ve got to adapt our plans as we go along. 
It’s too much to ask a chap to organise all the vaulting 
and not give him a chance to go out with us.” 

“O.K. Whom do you suggest?” 

■^Tet’s ask Tony Winyard. He’s done a moling dienst 
^ himself and he might help with, the digging.” 
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"O.K. You go and find him and I'll organise some more 
trouser bottoms and get on v/ith the extra bags.” 

Peter found Winyard in the libraryj looking for a book 
^ on old glass. “Hallo, Tony,” he said. “Care for a turn round 
the circuit? There’s something Fd lilce to ask you.” 

“Siire — ^I'm getting bored wdth glass an^-way.” And they 
walked out into the sunshine of the compoimd. 

“How’s the dienst going?” Tony spoke casually. 

“That’s what I wanted to 'see you about. Wc need a third 
man and wc wondered if you’d care to pin us.” 

Winyard did not answer immediately. He seemed slightly 
embarrassed. “Well, as a matter of fact, I’m just preparing 
for a dienst myself. It’s a one-man show — ^under the wire 
in die Vorlager — ^but it won’t come off until the autumn. 
I’ve got to v/ait for the dark evenings.” 

“Oh, we shall be out before the autumn,” Peter said, 
“We’re just starting a new system. We hope to get crack- 
ing again at once.” 

Winyard appeared to be thinking it over. “I’d like to,” 
he said finally, “but I’ll have to turn it down, I’m afraid. 
You see Fve been caught so often that they’ve told me that 
next time I’m caught I’m for the Straflager and once you 
get there you’re finished. My next attempt has got to be 
pretty nearly a dead certainty. Not that yoiirs isn’t a good 
shov/,” he added quickly, ‘Tjut franldy I don’t think you 
stand much chance of getting out.” 

“O.K.,” Peter said. “I can see your point.” 

“Don’t think I’m knocking yom: show in any way,” he 
repeated. “It’s a damn’ good idea. But it’s going to take 
so long. I’m afraid the goons are hoimd to tumble to it 
before you’re finished.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so. We’ve got over the worst part. 
The horse has been accepted as a camp institution now. 
The goons are used to it and think no more about it.” 
‘How much have you done now?” 

“About forty feet.” 

‘How much have you got to do in all?” 

“A hxindred and ten.” 

“And you’ve been atcttiOWldng^fWb months?”* 

“Yes ” ' I i- c 1 ‘ . 



-‘‘It’s the end' of August now — ^that puts you well iutb 
November,” ■ , . 

I reckon October. We’ll mole the last ten or fifteen 
feet, and do it in one go.” 

“Oh, well, I wish you luck. I’ve had moling, but if you 
want any tips I’ll be glad to tell you all I can,” 

“Thanks a lot,” Peter said. “I shall be glad of that. We’ve 
never tried a moling dienst before.”- 

He found John at the far end of the camp canvassing for 
trouser-leg bottoms. “How’s it going, Jolin?” 

“dh, I’ve exhausted all the people who’ ve cut their trousers 
down. I’m nov/ persuading people that- shorts arc a good 
thing and getting ’em to cut ’em dov/n while I wait.” 

“Winyard doesn’t want to come in with us,” Peter said. 
’He doesn’t think we’ve got an earthly chance of getting out. 

'“That’s his funeral. I’ve got enough bottoms for another 
ten bags.” 

.’“Who do we ask now?” Peter said. “I’d, like to ask old 
Nig, but his leg’s so diclty I don’t think he’d make it.” _ ^ 
“We shouldn’t have let him do so much vaulting. With 
a wounded leg like his it v/as asking for trouble. He can 
hardly walk now and yet he comes out every day and hops 
round, the horse — just to make it look a crowd. He ought to 
go into hospital.” 

‘Wliat’s wrong with his leg exactly?” 

“Oh, it was badly patched up by a goon doctor — one of 
tliose non-commissioned bastards. They shot at him while 
, he was coming down in a parachute.”- 

“liow do you know they shot at him? I expect they, 
were just popping off wildly at everything in general.” 

-‘Why do you always stand up for the Hun, Pete? You 
must have lost more than most people in the war.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. It wasn’t anyone’s fault. You can’t 
go blaming the v/hole nation. Nig doesn’t blame them for 
his leg.” 

“Old Pliii blames tlicra — ^makes goon hatred a sort of 
religion. He gets up every momrag cursing the goons and 
keeps it tip all day. He’s got ‘Bloody Sagan’ written up, 
over his bed.” 
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*1 suppose some chaps work up a hale to keep them going 
useful way of expending surplus cncrg>'.” 

“He’s helped us a lot/’ Jolm said. *Hc’s organised prac- 
icaily all the dispersal, as \%*ell as saiulting with tlic best of 
hem.” 

‘He’s not much good at vaulting.” 

John smiled. “I love to sec him when he gets really angry. 
3e grits his teeth and charges at the horse vidth his arms 
;oing like piston-rods.” 

“But the nearer he gets to the horse the slower he runs.” 
‘'Yesj but he does keep at it. He’s improved enormously 
since he started.” 

“Let’s ask him to come in,” Peter said. ‘'We’ll do the 
digging and he can organise the vaulting and tlie dispersal. 
I’d rather no one else went down the hole because we know 
exactly how small we v/ant it and Phil would have grand 
ideas about enlarging it and putting in an air pump. If he’d 
look after the vaulting — ^you know how methodical he is, 
he’d draw up lists and organise it so that everjmne had a 
certain time on a certain day to vault. Now that we’re going 
to go out twice a day the problem of the vaulters is going 
to be more difficult than ever.” 

“O.K.,” John said, “let’s go and find him.” 

^ They ran Philip Rowe to earth near tlie gate leading to 
“the Vorlager. He had a list of names in his hand and was 
looking v/orried. 

’ “Whatfs the gen, Phil?” asked Peter. “Come for a turn 
round the circuit.” 

“I can’t at the moment, Fm supposed to be organising 
the hot showers. But no one seems to want one.” 

‘Then leave it,” Peter said. “Come for a walk instead.” 

“I can’t- It’s all right for you — ^j'ou’ve no sense of res- 
ponsibility. I’ve got a job to do. Someone’s got to help run 
the camp.” 

“Come on, Phil,” John said. They fell in one each side of 
him and began to walk him firmly rotind the circuit. 

“All right,” he said, accepting the inevitable. “But only 
once found. I’ve got to find these people for their showers.” 

“We’ve more important things than showers,” Peter said. 
“We’re going to get you out of the camp ^and send you 
home to your wife.” 

WJt. c 
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‘Tou’re mad,” PhiHp said ‘Tou’re both mad. Let me 
go — ^find someone else to pester. I’ve got a job to do.” 

‘We mean it,' Phil,” John said. “We want you to join 
us in the dienst.” 

Philip looked suspicious. “Why ask me?” ^ y 

“Well,” Peter began, “knowing your organising ability . . 
“And your almost touching faith in our efficiency . » • 
John continued. , 

“We thought you’d jump at the idea,” Peter concluded. 
“What do you want me to do?” 

“We’re going to work on a new system now. We’re bo 
going down together — ^with a toboggan' and rope — and we 
dig thirty-six bags in one session and then spend the next 
tliree sessions taking twelve out at a time. We’d like 
to organise the vaulting and the dispersal of the sand. 

“I’m practically doing that already.” 

“That’s why we want you to come in. We can get three 
out as easily as two.” , 

“O.IC.,” Philip said. “I’ll come in. But I don’t think we vc 
a hope in hell of ever getting out.” „ 

“You stick by us,” Jolin assured him. “You’ll get out. 


In Peter’s mess there was a growing air of tension. 
had been at Sagan now for five months, and five montn>^ 
intimate Imowledge of one another was becoming unbear- 
able. , 

It was lunchtime. The biscuits had not been buttere 
No one had gone for the tea water. Five morose figures sat 
round a bare table. Presently Pomfret spoke. “It’s a'' matt^ 
of principle. I’ve done it every day this week and now its 
Friday. It’s not that I mind doing it, but I’ve done more 
tlian my. share. Clinton must do it to-day as a matter of 
principle.” He advanced his chin obstinately. He was dressed 
in the full uniform of a flight lieutenant. Plis collar, ironed 
with a tin of hot water, was frayed round the edges. 

“That’s all very well,” Bennett pointed out, “but it’s lunch- 
time and we’re hungry. You and Clinton share the duty 
of conk and it’s up to you to sec that the meal is prepared.” 
Apart from his odd assortment of clothing Bennett might 
have been nddrc.vdng a board meeting. He delivered his 
opinion os an ultimatum and gHnced round the tabic for 
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approval. His red, hairy arms v/ere crossed upon the table. 
Having delivered his speech, he sucked his teeth with an 
air of finality, 

"Well, Pm not doing it,” Pomfret said. He appeared about 
cry. “It’s not fair! Just because he’s digging a tunnel 
it doesn’t mean he can neglect all his duties in the mess. I’m 
fed up with doing two people’s work. All they think about 
is their wretched tunnel. I’m sick to death of seeing them 
sitting in the comer whispering all evening. It was bad enough 
before they started the tuimel. Clinton was always missing at 
meal times. But for the last two months I’ve done all the work. 
It’s not right, you know.” 

' “That’s for you and Qinton to settle between yourselves,” 
.said Bennett iudicially. “What about our lunch? It’s only 
a matter of buttering eight biscuits and, walking over to the 
canteen for some hot water.” 

“That’s not the point! It’s a matter of principle.” 

“So the v/hole mess miast suffer for the sake of your 
principles,” put in Robbie, who was sitting at the head of 
the table disgustedly studying his fingernails. 

“It’s not my principles at fault, it’s Clinton’s laziness.” 
don’t call it laziness to dig in a tunnel and vault over 
-.>.ia horse for several hours a day,” Robbie said. “Surely you 
“and he can come to some arrangement so that you both do 
an equal amount of work, but his share doesn’t interfere with 
his tunnelling.” 

“You can’t come to any arrangement with Clinton,” 
Pomfret -said. ‘He always forgets. He hasn’t grown up yet. 
He’s got no sense of responsibility.” 

“He’s not the only one who hasn’t grown up,” Robbie 
said. 

“This is aU very well,” Bennett interrupted, “but do we 
get our Ixmch?” 

“I’m not doing it!” said Pomfret obstinately. 

The five men looked at one another angrily. The food 
cupboard was sacred. No one but the cook was allowed to 
open it. It was a custom of the mess. In a life where himger 
was ubiquitous, food had strict taboos. 

“Supposing we split the mess in two,” Pomfret said. “Let 
them mess together and we five will mess together. They 
do what they like then.” 
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‘'They alv/ays do,’" Bennett sucked his teeth. 

“Wellj v/hat do you say?” Pomfret asked. “I think it v/ould 
serve them right.” 

“Very likely buck them no end/’ Robbie said. _J. 

“I think v/c ought to/’ Pomfret said. “Hov/ard and Clint6J^ 
can’t cook znyv/ay** 

They hesitated. It v.^as a decision. Some of them had cot 
made a decision for years. Some v;cre reluctant to cast the 
three into the outer darloiess of their dissociation. 

“I think v/c should,” Pomfret said. 

“Ixt’s take a vote.” Bennett was once more addressing the 
board of directors. 

“I say yes,” Pomfret said. 

Bennett looked at Robbie, v/ho thought of coping with 
the eccentricities of the other three. He decided not to rish 
it, Anyv/ay their tunnel would be finished soon. 

“I think it’s bloody childish,” he said, “and it’ll be damned 
inconvenient having tv/o messes in one room.” 

“Would you rather go v/ith them? Then you can do ah 
the cooking for them/ ’said Pomfret spitefully. 

“No, I’ll go with you. But I don’t like the idea of splitting 
up.” 

When the others came -in they found the biscuits tcadA^ 
buttered and the tea water in the can. John had been working 
at the face and Peter at the tunnel entrance. Nigel had been 
hiding the excavated sand under the floor of the canteen- 
John, yellow from head to foot v/ith caked sweat and sand, 
threw himself on his bunk and closed his eyes, 

“Lunch, John?” Peter asked. 

“Not for the moment, thanks, old boy.” 

“Feeling rotten?” 

“I’m O.K. I’ll be O.K. in a minute. I’ll v/ash before I 
cat.” He lay back v/ith his eyes closed. His body v/as brov/n 
but his face was colourless. His hair, matted v/ith sand 
and sv/cat, v/as damp on his forehead. There were long 
streaks down his chest and arms where the sweat had washed 
av/ay the sand. The sand v/as under his broken fingernails 
and in his eyes. As he lay there, Peter could see that his 
nostrils too v/cre filled vriih sand. 

Pomfret cleared his throat. “I prepared the lunch to-day.” 
“Thanks, old boy,” John said. “Was it ray turn?” 
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“It was your turn/’ Pomfrct replied. “It has been your 
turn for the last three days. As a matter of principle I, at first, 
refused to do it to-day.” 

“Thanks for doing it all the same,” John said. ‘I’H do the 
dinner.” 

“That vrill not be necessary,” Pomfret said. ‘‘We five have 
decided to mess separately.” 

“After due consideration,” said Bennett, addressing an 
audience of at least five himdred, ‘Sw have decided that 
we five shall mess on our own.” 

Pomfret looked at him .angrily. After all, he was in tlie 
chair, . ‘ 

“We are tired of Clinton’s impossible attitude,” Bennett 
continued, “and we presumed that you three w^ould want, 
to be together. We have separated the food and starting 
with dinner to-night we shall cater for oxnrselves.” 

“O.K.,” Peter said. “That suits us.” In a way he was 
glad as very soon they would begin to save their food for 
the escape. “What do you say. Nig?” 

*'Blond genug, old boy,” Ni^l replied. 

So the mess was split into two and settled down to a new 
way of living. There was still friction among the five, par- 
ticularly between Robbie and Bennett, but the three drifted 
into an ideal way of living where no one was stooge and yet 
at the ri^t time, for them, the meals appeared. Most of 
their time was spent in vaulting and digging, making civi- 
lian clothes and tracing maps. When they had nothing to do 
they lay in the sim. They, had dug a sand pit outside the 
wiiidow of the mess and, despite spirited opposition from 
the “purity league’’ led by Pomfret, used to lie for hours 
soaking in the sun that beat back in a shimmering haze 
from the burning sand. They bathed in a brick fire-water, 
tank and made fantastic sun-hats from Red Cross boxes.. 
But Pomfret hated the sun. He would lie on his bunk, cursing 
the heat, flapping at the flies that buzzed and whined around 
his head. 

The place was thick with flies. Sometimes Peter, John 
and Nigel' would organise a “daylight sweep.” They closed 
the doors and windows and attacked the flies with tightly 
rolled copies of .die Volkischer Beobachter, slashing and cut- 
ting at the enemy as he settled on table, stools and bunks. 
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It was glorious while it lasted. A slaughter that relieved the 
tension of their nerves. Finally, flushed and elated witli their 
victory, they would all descend on the sole remaining insect, 
upsetting stools and tables in their mad rush to claim the last 
of the intruders. Having cleared the room they would go 
and swim in the fire-water tank, returning to find the room 
as thick with flics as ever. 

Peter made a refrigerator consisting of an open-sided 
wooden cupboard standing on two bricks in a shallow metal 
tray of water. A loose cover made from a blanket was fitted 
over the cupboard, ite ends falling into the water in the 
tray. Another metal tray of water was placed on top of the 
cupboard and “feeders” — narrow strips of blanket — ^were led 
from the upper tray on to the loose cover. By keeping both 
tins full of water the absorbent loose cover was always moist 
and the constant evaporation of this moisture conridcrably 
lowered the temperature inside the cupboard. So effective was 
the refrigerator that tins of food placed inside it soon became 
coated with beads of moisture. 

They filled a canvas kitbag with water and hung it from the 
ceiling of the room. Water oozing through the canvas and 
evaporating cooled the atmosphere that otherwise would have 
been unbearable. The sim blazed down on the wooden huts 
and turned them into ovens. At intervals German soldiers 
came round with hoses and sprayed water both on the roofs 
and . under the huts. 

In the evenings after dinner the prisoners would sit on 
the steps of their huts or stand in groups against the wooden 
walls engaged in desultory conversation. It reminded Peter 
of the slums of Liverpool where he had lived before the 
war. He had often pitied the people in those slums, sitting 
in rows on their doorsteps and on chairs on the pavement 
outside their houses, too hot to go inside their overcrowded 
tenements. Now he too sat in shirt sleeves, smoldng his 
pipe on the doorstep, the dust of the circuit between his toes 
and the friendly gossip of his neighbours all around him. 
And sitting there he would feel a quiet contentment, a lazy 
acceptance of conditions. An acceptance that he knew was 
dangerous and which he banished with redoubled efforts to 
escape. 
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CHA^PTER 6 


It was evening and they had been locked in for the night. 
Peter and John sat on one of the bunks sewing the trouser- 
leg bags- It was unbearably hot in the small room. While 
the lights were on the prisoners w'cre not allowed to remove 
the wooden blackout shutters, and the air was stale and 
ttuck with tobacco smoke. Outside in the corridor tlie duty 
stooge sat reading a book. 

In other rooms along the corridor other prisoners were 
making parts of a secret wireless set, forging passports or 
making civilian clothing from odd bits of imiform. Through 
the thin partition wall on one side could be heard the strains 
of a well-worn jazz record. From the other side came tlie 
raised voices of two of the prisoners who were quarrelling. 

Robbie, Bennett, David and Paul were playing bridge. 
Pomfret, an angry expression on his face, was trying to read 
a book. 

Nigel was making a golf ball. He had searched for 
several days in the compound before he had found the right 
stone. Smooth, round and not too heavy, it was an ideal 
stone for the core. Next, he had imravelled the top of a 
pair of woollen socks, carefully winding the wool on to a 
piece of stick. It was good, resilient wool, resilient enough 
to give the ball suflacient “life” to enable him to drive it fifty 
or sixty yards. He had cut down a pair of issue boots to make 
shoes and saved the soft leather of the uppers to make the 
cover of the ball. He had borrowed a paper template and cut 
two pieces of leather shaped like a solid figure eight. After 
"windiiig the wool on to the stone until the ball had reached 
the regulation size, he had soaked the leather in water and was 
now sewing it together with thread waterproofed with candle 
grease. Sitting on his bimk, tongue between his teeth, he was 
gently stretching the damp leather round the baU. Suddenly, 
noisily, without warning, he broke wind. 

“Good show,” Peter said. 

Pomfret laid down his book with an expression of exagger- 
ated disgust. “Really, Wilde, do you think that’s necessary?” 
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“Better out than in, old boy.” 

“Well, I think it’s disgusting,” Pomfret said. '“Just because 
v/e’re prisoners is no reason for us to behave like savages. 
I think it’s entirely unnecessary and unpleasant.” 

Through the. thin partition came the sound of next door’s 
worn-out gramophone. 

“Oh, God!” Pomfret said. “There’s that bloody gramo- 
phone again,” 

“Bet you what you like the next tune’s ‘Boynk Boynk/” 
Nigel said. 

“Right,” said Peter. “I’ll take you on. Twenty Player’s it’s 
'Ah, Sv/ect Mystery of Life.’ ” 

“I’m in this,” John said. “Bet it’s ‘Intermezzo.’ ” 

Patiently they waited for the record to begin. 

“There you are,” Nigel said. “It’s ‘Boynk Boynk.’ ” 

“It isn’t ‘Boynk Boynk’ anyway,” Pomfret said, “it’s 'Oynk 
Oynk.’ ” 

“It’s not,” Nigel said, “it’s ‘Boynk Boynk.’ ” 

“It’s ‘Oynk Oynk’ I tell you!” Pomfret said. “Listen!’’ 
“Hell! Are you two arguing again?” John said. 

Rccdily the stupid tune groimd its way into the chorus. 
“Oynk Oynk, Boogie Boogie Woogic.” 

“It’s ‘Boyiik’!” Nigel said. 

“It’s ‘Oynld!” Pomfret said. 

There was a knock on the door and Stafford, the hut 
representative on the Escape Committee, brought in a Red 
Cross box filled with invalid food — the special diet sent from 
England for the hospital. A certain amount of this food 
usually found its way into the hands of the Committee and 
v/as rationed out to prisoners who were working in tunnels. 

Peter made a place for him among the trouser-leg bags 
on the bed. 

“I’ve got the extra rations,” Stafford said. 

“Thanks,” Peter said. “Any news of the torch?” 

“Yes — v/ell have it to-morxov/. We’ve only two batteries 
so you’ll have to use it as sparingly as you can.” 

“How did you manage it?” John asked. 

“Oh, we’ve got one of the goons taped. Why are .you making 
80 many bags?” . 

They told him of the new system. 

'“We thought you’d have to do that in the end,” Stafford 
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said, ’"Far too niuch for one man to do. Have you decided 
on 5'our route and what you’re going as?” 

"We thought we'd go up to tlic Baltic and try to stow 
away on a Swedish boat,” Peter said. 

K ’ ‘How arc you travelling? As Poles?” 

“No,” John said. "Good class French workers. Not cx- 
P.O.W.s, but French craftsmen who’vc been brought over 
from France. My French is fairly good. Lived in France some 
time before the wnr. And we’re both dark enough to pass os 
Frenchmen.” 

“Can you let us have any money?” Peter asked. 

'*Wc’vc get a bit in the Idtty — ^what about two hundred 
marks apiece?” 

‘Ltke a bit more than that if you can manage it. Wscc, 
we thought we’d travel first class and stay at decent hotels 
if necessary.” 

Stafford looked surprised, “I say — that’s going it a hit, 
isn’t it? Don’t you think that’s rather sticking your necks 
out?” 

“No,” John said. “We’ve thought it over pretty care- 
fully. Most chaps who’ve tried to escape have gone out 
' lool^g like tramps. They may have been out some time 
j but they haven’t got very far. If you travel by passenger 
train ifs all or nothing. You’re either where you want to 
be in a few days — or you’re caught. We don’t think anyone 
has stayed in a hotel yet, so we thought we’d try it,” 

‘Terhaps you’re right — anyway, it’s yotir show. We’ll let 
.you have the money and fix you up wdth papers and every- 
thing you want. If you make it you’ll be the first out for over 
a year.” 

“Thanks a lot, Stafford,” Peter said, ‘What about a spot 
of vaulting to-morrow?” 

Stafford grinned. “Opportunist, aren’t you? O.K., I’ll come 
and vault. Call in at my room as you go out.” 

“Right,” Peter said. 

“Oh, by the way,” Stafford added, “they’re starting a 
tunnel from Block 64. Shouldn’t interfere with yours in any 
way. It's an old one that was sealed up some time ago and 
Odell is getting it going again. IfE be a blitz job — ^they’ll 
work continuaUy, in shifts, and stuff all the sand in the roof 
of their hut,” 
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■“But that’s bloody silly,” Peter said. “The goons search 
the roof once a week.” 

“That’s just the idea. They’ll wait until the next search 
and start immediately afterwards. They won’t hide the sand 
at all — just bunk it up in the roof — and by working in shift*®} 
all day and all night tiiey hope to get out by the next time ■ 
the roof is searched.” 

“How far have they got to go?” Peter asked. 

“About a hundred and fifty feet.” 

“They won’t get all that in the roof. The bloody thing’H 
collapse with all that weight.” 

“They’ll just put all they can in the roof and then the 
last fev/ days they’ll put it in their beds and in Red Cross 
boxes under the beds.” 

“Hov/ many are going out?” 

“The whole hut.” 

“They won’t have a chance.” Peter was getting angry 
now. The quick, prison camp anger that fades as quickly 
as it comes. “That’s about a hundred men. If a hundred 
men get - out now they’ll have a country-wide search and 
then where will we be? They won’t have all the papers — or 
the proper clothing. And there’ll be such a flap Aat it’ll 
completely spoil our show.” ^ 

“Oh, it’s not as bad as that,” Stafford said. “The wholeV* 
thing will be over inside a fortnight and it will be at least 
tv/o months before yours breaks. The flap’ll be over by then. 
Personally I don’t think they’ll last more than a few days. 
But it’s an attempt and they’re so few and far between these 
days that we back anything that’s put forward.” He grinned. 
“Otherwise you wouldn’t have stood much chance.” 

“They’ll be picked up by the seismographs,” John said. 

“Yes, particularly if they work at that speed,” Peter agreed. 
He was feeling better now. 

“It’s a wonder you haven’t been picked up,” Stafford 
said. 

Peter laughed. “Ours isn’t such a dim scheme as you 
imagine. Anything picked up by the seismographs is blanketed 
by the vibration of the vaulters landing on the surface.” 

“God,” Stafford said, “I hadn’t thought of that!” 

“No, nor did v/e until the tunnel had been going for 
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some time,” John admitted. “Must have been that. The 
seismographs would have recorded it otherwise.” 

“Oh, well,” Stafford yawned. “I’ve got to relieve the stooge.” 
He stood up and stretched. “Don’t forget to call for me 
io-morrow.” 

“We won’t forget,” John said. 

When he had gone Peter turned to John. “It’s a good 
thing about Odell, really. I think the goons aret getting a 
bit suspicious and if they find any of our sand they’ll blame 
it on Odell. Now, what about that sketch?” He crossed 
to his locker and came back with a half-finished sketch of 
John, 

Pomfret sat at the head of the table deeply immersed in his 
book. Pomfret hated women novelists. In his opinion, every- 
tiaing written by a woman was bad. Pomfret had very fixed 
ideas^ about a woman’s duties and writing books was not 
one of them. One of his favourite forms of self-torture was 
to take a book by one of the more popular women novelists 
and read it slowly word by word, suffering as much as he 
could in the process. This evening he was enjoying himself. 
Sitting, head in hands, he tried to deafen himself to the bridge 
post-mortem that was raging at the end of the table. He looked 

‘Tete,” he said, “what’s a solid bar of misery?”' 

‘What, old boy?” 

“A solid bar of misery.” 

Peter was busy v/ith an india rubber. 

‘What’s that, old boy?” 

“That’s what I want to know. It says here ’a solid bar of 
misery seized her by the throat.’ Now, what’s a solid bar 
of misery? Just imagine” — ^he made a gesture with his hands 
indicating a bar — “a solid bar” — ^he illustrated it on the 
table — "seized her by the throat.” He seized his throat with 
both hands and nearly throttled himself. “I don’t get it do 
you?” - 

“No,” Peter said, “I don’t. Hey, Nig, what’s a solid bar’ 
of misery?” 

Nigel thought for a moment. -^‘A crowded pub that’s run 
out of beer, I should think.” 

“Beer,” said Peter, ‘heerl He sits there and talks about 
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beerl What wouldn’t I give for a pint of English bitter. What 
wouldn’t I give to lean across the -bar and say, Tint of bitter, 
please ! ’ ” 

“I’ve almost forgotten what it tastes like,” John said. 

'I’ll never forget what it tastes lil^e,” Peter said, “nor thi^ 
nice friendly smell of it.” 

“You were stationed near Cambridge, weren’t you, Pete?” 
Nigel asked. 

•“Yes.” ■ . . 

•“Did you use the Lion much?” 

“My spiritual home, the Lion. I think I’ve drunk more 
beer in the Lion than any other six pubs put together. We 
all used to go to the Lion before going to the theatre. My 
whole crew used to go out together once a week, all seven 
of us.” He sat astride one of the long benches, his drawing 
board forgotten betv/een his knees. “Every week we . used 
to book stalls for the theatre and every week we went to the 
Lion for a drink first. I don’t think we ever got to the 
theatre the whole time we were stationed near Cambridge.” 

“What do you expect if you start off with a round of 
seven?” Nigel asked. “No one could stop drinking and go 
to the theatre after seven beers. It’s too good a start.” 

“It didn’t stop at seven,” Peter told him. “My brother^, 
was on another squadron near Cambridge and he used t6'« 
bring his crew in. It would be a party of about fifteen before 
we finished.” 

•“Where’s your brother now?” Nigel asked. 

-“He was shot down last February.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

'“Oh, he’ll turn up,” Peter said. '“He’s sculling aroimd 
France somev/here. He could knock ’em back too. He was 
only a kid, but he could knock ’em back all right.” He returned 
to his drawing. 

Robbie closed the book he had been reading with a snap. ' 
*‘Anyone want a good book?” he asked. 

^‘1 read a book once, a good book I” quoted Nigel. 

^WThat was it?” John asked. 

“Kabloona.^’ 

“That is good!” Bermett said. “It’s all about the sex life 
of the Eskimos.” 

“It isn’t all about the sex life of the Eskimos,” Robbie < 
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said. ‘Tliere’s only one chapter about' the sex life of the 
Esldmos.” 

“That’s the only chapter Bennett remembers,” Nigel said. 
‘'What is the sex life of the Esldmos?” John asked. He 
seemed interested. 

‘Wizard,” Robbie said, “absolutely wizard, old boy! It 
only happens in the spring.” 

“That’s no bloody good,” John said. ‘What do tliey do 
for the rest of the year?” ' 

“Recuperate,” said Robbie. “You’ve no idea ! ” 

“Sex,” said Paul, “rears its ugly head.” 

‘Yes,” Robbie agreed, “it’s much too early in the evening 
to start talking sex. Wait tmtil the lights go out.” 

‘We talk too much sex in this mess,” Pomfret said. 

■ “It’s all we can do about it,” Robbie said. “It clears it 
out of the system to have a good old chinwag occasionally.” 
‘Yes,” Peter said, “I’m all for it. Let’s talk sex.” 

“It’s too early,” Robbie said. “Besides, we’ll put Bennett 
off his game.” 

"Bennett Imsn’t got a game,” Nigel said. “He plays by 
instinct.” ■ 

‘What about a brew?” John asked. 

"Good show,” said Bennett. “Our jug’s on the jBre now. 
It was pretty hot when I went down there ten minutes ago.” 

Although the mess had split in two they still shared the 
tea, coffee and cocoa. It was more economical. 

‘TU do it,” Robbie offered. “I’ve finished my book.” He 
took down the eight mugs and put them on the table. 
“Which shall it be,” he asked, “cocoa, or Nescafe?” 

“There not much Nescafe left,” said Paul, who was cook. 
“O.K.,” Robbie said, “cocoa.” He put the cocoa in the 
mugs and went down the corridor, returning with the jug 
of hot water. “Someone’s got a lovely cake in the oven,” he 
said. 

“It’s mess three,” Paul told him. “It’s Smith’s birthday.” 
‘Well, that’s that!” Peter said, laying down the drawing. 
“It’s not much like you, I’m afraid, John. But that’s about 
all I can do to it.” He leaned the drawing against the table 
and stood back. It was a full length study in pencil and charcoal. 
It lacked finish but it had caught something of the character 
of the sitter. It showed a young man in' a creased, collarless, 
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v/oollcn shirt, sitting v/ith a book in his lap, his back propped 
against one of the v/oodcn uprights of the bunk. His right 
leg was crossed over his left knee. A v/ooden-soled sandal hung 
from his right foot, secured by strips cut from an R.A.F. 
greatcoat The face was in repose. Dark-skinned, with large 
brown eyes and heavily marked eyebrows, it v/as at once sensitive 
and mischievous. There v/as something faunlike in the setting 
of the ears and the long black hair. The subject looked as 
though he were about to speak. He looked as though what 
he was about to say v/ould be of interest. 

“It’s not good,” Peter said, “but it’s the best I’ve done. 
Sorry I kept you sitting so long.” 

“That’s O.K. What about a game of chess?” 

“Right.” He knocked out his pipe on the stove and filled 
it from a tin on the table. He lit it with a cigarette end and 
a piece of paper. “If you ever see anyone do this after the 
war,” he said, “you’ll know he’s been a Kriegie.” 

“You won’t see anyone do it,” John said. “There’ll be 
plenty of matches.” 

“The listening horizon,” Pomfret quoted. “How can a hori- 
zon listen?” 

“That’s poetic licence,” Bennett told him- “She means it 
was bloody quiet.” 

‘Then why doesn’t she say ^it was bloody quied?” Pomfret 
asked plaintively. “ ‘She raised her eyes to the listening hori- 
zon’ — ^it’s bloody nonsense.” 

“It gives you a lot of pleasure anyway,” Robbie said. 

“If I start anything I hke to finish it,” Pomfret said. “I 
started the book and I’m going to finish it.” He scowled and 
returned to his torture. Pomfret was enjoying his evening. 

John fetched the chess set from a shelf over his bed and 
put it on a comer of the table. He set out the men. “I’ll give 
you a laiight, if you lilce, Pete.” 

Tt would make a better game,” Peter agreed. He sat 
cross-legged on the bench, puffing at his pipe. He was not 
a good chess playcTr but he enjoyed the game. He had never 
beaten John. 

TJie bridge four bad broken up and the players v/cre 
preparing for bed. Bennett v/as washing his feet in a bov/i 
of w.atcr near the stove. 

“May I have that book, Robbie?” Nigel asked. 
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“Sure,” Robbie said. “Anyone got anything to read? I’d 
like a nice sex book.” 

‘There aren’t any sex books in the camp/’ Nigel said. ‘The 
German censors won’t allow them— they think it’s bad for 
■our morals.” 

“It’s not the censors/’ said Pomfret, “it’s the Red Cross.” 

“I don't think it’s the Germans/’ Robbie agreed. "They’re 
all homo anyway.” 

“I bet they think we’re homo/’ Nigel said. ‘Xook at the 
child’s hair, it’s nearly dovm on her shoulders.” He looked 
at John crouched over the chessboard. “Why the hell don’t 
you get it cut?” 

‘T v/ant to see how long it will grow,” John told him. 

“It says a lot for the British character that we can all be 
locked up together like this and nothing at all like that has 
ever happened. No one e^^en thinks about it/’ Bennett said. 

“I don’t think there’s so much homosexuality as most people 
think,” Robbie said. ‘Tm forty-two and I’ve never met one 
yet.” 

“You’re not the type, that’s why/’ Nigel said. “Not manly 
enough.” 

“Let me tell you . . Robbie began. 

“Have you heard about the new chap in room ten?” Ben- 
nett asked. 

“What chap?” Nigel said. 

‘The chap they call Harry the Horse’?” 

“Oh, you mean ‘Gilbert the Gdding’ — the type who’s just 
had his head shaved.” 

‘Yes, he’s an incredible type. Too good-natured to be 
true. The chaps in room ten have been pulling his leg left, 
right and centre.” 

“I heard about it,” Robbie said. “It’s a damn’ shame.” 
“What did they do?” Nigel asked. 

‘They were all sitting in their room one night,” said 
Bennett, “when a chap came in and said. Have you heard 
the new order from the S.B.O.?’ ‘No/ they said, ‘what’s 
that?’ ‘Oh/ says the first type, ‘the' S.B.O. says we’ve all 
got to have o'ar heads shaved as a demonstration against the 
Hun.’ Well, they argued who was to be done first and then 
someone said, Harry’s the newest arrival, let’s do- him first’ 
So they sat him in a chair and got a razor and soap and 
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shaved his hair off. He had the hell of a lot too. Just as 
they’d finished another type came in and said, ‘You Imow 
about the order to shave our heads — ^well, it’s been cancelled ! ’ ” 

When the laughter died dov/n Bennett continued, “The 
next day they told him they were digging a tunnel from 
underneath the room and explained that they wanted a lot 
of water to wash the sand. They collected some buckets and 
kept Harry staggering between the washhouse and room 
ten with buckets of water all afternoon. As fast as he brought 
a full bucket they handed him an empty one and tipped the 
full one out of the opposite v/indow. Kept it up for about 
two hours.” _ 

. “I think it’s a bloody shame,” Robbie said. 

“Oh, he doesn’t mind — he likes it. You Imow that skele- 
ton old Mac got from Berlin for his medical studies? They 
dressed that up one night and sat it up in a chair. When 
Harry came in he got the fright of his life. ‘What’s that?’ 
he asked. ‘That’s old Joe,’ they said. ‘He v/as one of the 
earliest Kniegies — died years ago and we’re still drawing 
his rations.’ ” 

“It’s quite true,” Nigel said, “and he doesn’t turn a hair. 
I was in room ten the other night. We %vere all sitting talking 
and Harry was reading a book. Presently the door opened 
and a chap dressed in full uniform came in on all fours. 
No one except Harry took any notice. This type crawled 
solemnly round the room four times, then stopped in front 
of Harry and barked, ‘Stand up when I tallc to you! Don’t 
you know I’m your C.O.?’ Then he crawled out. One of the 
chaps closed the door after him and said to Harry, ‘Don’t mind 
him — ^he’s round the^ bend.’ ” 

The lights flickered twice. “Lights out in five minutes,” 
'Bennett said. “You types had better get to bed.” 

“O.K.,” Peter said. “I can’t win anyway. Your game, John.” 

‘Yes, I think so,” John said. 

They undressed and Peter put out the light. He crossed 
to the window and opened the blackout shutters. The night 
air was clean and cool after the atmosphere of the room. 
The compound was flooded with moonlight. The sand was 
silver and the posts of the wire fence stood out straight and 
dark and edged with light. The top of the sentry box was’ 
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silver too. Even the 3'ellow searchlights seemed powerless 
against the silver of the moon. 

"The goon’s in his bos and all’s well with the world/’ 
he said. 

"Hope the bastard falls out of it!” said Robbie. 


CHAPTER 7 

The camp barber was clipping the hair of a newly arrived 
prisoner. On chairs arranged along the wall sat 'other clients 
looking at German magazines and waiting their turn to be 
clipped. Near the window stood a tall, gangling prisoner 
with a shaven head and a long sensitive face. He held a violin 
■under his chin and played a low, sad melody, rising and 
falling and endlessly repeating the same few notes. He gazed 
out of the window seemingly rmconscious of the other 
people in the room. Except for the low notes of the violin, 
the sound of a blue-bottle buzzing against the window-pane 
and the snip-snap of the barber’s scissors, the room was 
silent. 

It was nearly tea time. Outside in the compound a foot- 
ball match was noisily coming to an end; the vaulters were 
packing up and before long the circuit would be deserted 
while the prisoners ate their tea. 

The newly arrived prisoner — ^this was his first "visit to the 
barber’s shop — v/as presently astoimded to see the door open 
and a naked, brown tousle-headed, sand- and sweat-stained 
figure crawl in on all fours carrying with him a khaki- 
coloured bag tied at the neck with string; 

Without saying a word, ignored by the barber and his 
waiting clients, the strange figure crawled to the window, 
opened a trap in the floor and disappeared from view, drag- 
ging after him the bag tied with string. Then ^another fiilly 
dressed figure appeared with another bag, followed by others 
who formed a human chain, passing the bags from hand 
to hand down to the naked one under the floor. 

Suddenly the vacant-eyed musician stopped playing. The 
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trap was at once closed on the man under the floor and the 
human chain became an orchestra earnestly playing the 
various instruments which had, beep lying close to hand. 

A few minutes later one of the ferrets saxmtered past the 
windov/. He did not look in. He would have seen only a 
prisoner having his hair cut, the v/aiting clients and the 
camp orchestra practising in one comer of the room. The 
orchestra continued to play. There was a loud knock on the 
door. They laid down their instruments and opened the trap. 
The violinist resumed his melancholy tune. Twelve empty 
bags were handed up from the hole in the floor and the 
naked one emerged, carefully dusting the moist sand from 
his body on to the floor near the trap. He was handed his 
clothes in silence and in silence he put them on. The sand 
was brushed into the hole in the floor and the trap carefully 
replaced. The empty bags were collected v/hile one of the 
vaulters carefully swept the floor vrith his handkerchief to 
remove the last traces of the sand. 

After some months of v/ork in the tunnel the space below 
the floor of the barber^s shop was filled. The bags of sand 
v/ere then carried out by the camp glee-singers, who re- 
hearsed in the next room. The full bags were passed up 
through a trapdoor in the ceiling to Nigel, who spread the ' 
sand evenly between the joists in the beaverboard ceiling. 
They could not put much sand in the roof as the weight 
threatened to bring down the ceiling; so after a time another 
trapdoor v/as made over the Idtchen. The bags were now 
handed up to Nigel, who carried them, bag by bag, across 
the rafters to the nev/ trapdoor, where he hid them until 
tlie late evening. 

Next door to the kitchen was the office of the ‘kitchen 
goon” — the German soldier who supervised the issue of the 
prisoners’ rations. After the kitchen goon had left for the 
night the bags v/erc handed down into the kitchen, v/here 
David was waiting to receive them. When the bags had 
all been passed dov/n into the kitchen they were carried through 
to the i'.itchcn goon’s office v/hcre they were taken down 
throvigh another trap door and the sand Iiidden under the 
fienr. 

During the cLaytime the Idtchcn goon sat in his office com- 



pletely iinaware of the tesults of the pre%dous evening s work 
Ijmg directly beneath his feet. 

The week that Odell’s tunnel was started the Germans 
pounced again. Peter and John had been digging in the 
tunnel that afternoon and Peter had been out in die early 
evening to bring in twelve of the bags. After helping to 
pass the bags up to Nigel in the roof he had washed himself 
in the kitchen and was walking back to the hut when he 
saw the compoimd gates open and a German army lorry 
drive at full speed towards the canteen. 

He knevr at once what was about to happen and he could 
do nothing to stop it. The lony would be outside the canteen 
before the stooges were aware that anything was wrong. 
The* dispersal team was in^the roof and under the floor. It 
was finished. All those months of work would be wasted. All 
their carefully laid shoring, the brick piles and the cunningly 
made trap would be exposed, lying on the surface, a pitiful 
heap of boards and sheets of rotted plywood. He felt sick 
and walked blindly on round the circuit, his hands in his 
pockets, walking hard to fight down the sickness and the 
ihoking obstruction in his throat. Someone passed him on 
the circuit and said something about ‘Tad luck.” But he did 
not reply. They had been digging for three months and now 
the tunnel would be discovered. Three months of pinning your 
faith to a hole in the groimd. Three months of waking up 
in the morning just a little happier because you were doing 
something t6 get out of the place. Three months of jealous 
anxiety that the hole would be discovered; subterfuge and 
improvisation, hilarity and panic. Every inch of the narrow hole 
that had been scraped with their bare hands and a bricklayer’s 
trowel. And now it was all going for nothing. 

He would recover. In half an hour he would be grinning 
and saying, ‘Tt was a lousy tunnel anyway”; but for the 
moment he was very near to tears and he wanted to be alone. 

Soon he was joined by John and they walked on in silence. 
Peter spoke first. “Have they caught Nig and the others?” 
He was deliberately casual. 

“No. If you remember we started an hour earlier to-day. 
David was just climbing out of the kitchen window as the 
xgoons rushed in at the door. He was the last one out.” 
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■‘‘^here did Nig go?” , 

“He climbed down into the canteen and joined the glee- 
singers. When the goons rushed in they were singing ‘He 
shall set His angels guard over thee.’ The Feldwebel stood 
under the trap while they sent a ferret up from the kitchen ; 
side. All they got out was the ferret.” 

“They’ll find the sand in the roof,” Peter said 
“I’m afraid they will. They turned the singers out but 
Nig stayed behind as long as he could collecting the sheets 
of music. When he left they were tearing up the floor of the 
barber’s shop.” 

“I’m afraid we’ve had it.” 

“There’s stiU a chance. They may not connect the horse 
v/ith it. They may think we were dispersing the sand from 
somewhere else. Or if they do thiiik of the horse they may 
think it was part of the stooging system.” 

“Were there any bags left in the kitchen?” 

“Yes — ^they’d all finished except Nig- and David who were 
stowing the stuff away under the office floor. When the alarm, 
went they still had three full bags, so they stuffed the three 
full ones and all the empty ortes down the trap, closed it up, 
and David went out of the v/indov/ and Nig went up through 
the trap, over the roof and down into the canteen.” , 

“That was damn’ good work.” 

John laughed. “It was Nig and David. They’d rather 
go to the cooler than leave a trap open, if the ferrets don’t " 
discover the trap under the office all they’ll find will be a 
lot of sand and nothing to tell them where it came from.” 

“If they do find the bags we’re finished,” Peter said. 
“They’re much too big for the goons to think we carried 
them imder our coats. If they do find them they’ll know 
the tunnel’s somewhere in the canteen and when they can’t 
find it they’ll cither watch the bloody place so closely that 
v/e can’t vmrk or they’ll connect them with the horse. If 
oifly we could lay a false trail away from the canteen we 
might stand a chance.” 

“Let’s walk round there,” John suggested, “and have a 
look.” 

There y/as an armed guard ix)sted outside the canteen. 
From inside came the sounds of hammering and the hoarse 
commands of the German N-C.O, ; 
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“They’re enjoying liiemselves” John said gloomily. “They’re 
tearing the bloody place to pieces.” 

Peter did not speak. 

“This puts paid to Oddi’s scheme,” John said. “The ferrets 
will ransack the camp looking for the tunnel and more dis- 
persal. They’re bound to examine all the roofs — especially 
after they found our sand in the canteen roof.” 

“Have you got the rest of the bags?” Peter asked quickly. 
“There are twenty-four full ones in the tunnel and a 
few odds and sods in my bed.” 

“Let’s go and get them,” Peter said, “and bung them in 
vrith Odell’s sand. If it’s not discovered it wiU. be O.K.; 
and if it is discovered it won’t do Odell any harm. JBut it’n* 
make the goons think our dispersal was part of Odell’s t unn el. 
I don’t think trouser-leg bags have been used before and 
thejr’xe bound to jnit two and two together and think Odell’s 
men got them across in some w'ay or other from their hut 
to the canteen. If we can persuade them that the canteen sand 
rame from Odell’s tunnel we can lie low for about a week and 
then go on using the canteen for dispersal. They won’t search 
there again for a bit once they think they know where the 
sand came from.” 

“Right,” John said. “You go ‘and teU Odell and I’ll 
get the bags and meet you in his room.” 

The next morning, when the prisoners went out to appel 
they took with them enough food to last them all day. They 
knew the camp would be searched and during the evening 
they had hidden most of their verhoten possessions behind 
the paneUmg of the walls and in the sand under the huts. 
Some of them, risking the possibility of a personal search, 
carried their most cherished possessions with them. 

During the day Odell’s tunnel was discovered. It was 
discovered by the ceiling of Hut 64 collapsing and burying 
the searchers in a shower of sand. They soon fotmd the 
tunnel and with it the bags that Peter had hidden there the 
night before. Apparently satisfied that this was the only 
tunnel in existence, they caUed off the search and took the 
senior officer of the hut to serve his sentence in the cooler. 

Tfet night, after they had been locked in the’ huts, Stafford 
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came in to cheer them up. He brought with him the weekly 
ration of milk food. 

“They’ve found the trap in the floor of the Idtchen goon’s 
office/’ he said. “Alarcus was over there getting water just 
before lock-up time.” 

“That means they’ve found the bags/’ Peter said. - ' ' 
“What are you going to do?” 

“Nothing,” Peter said. “Nothing for a week — or perhaps 
more. We shall take the horse out every day and vault as 
usual. But no digging. No digging until we’re sure they’re 
not suspicious ' of the horse. Then we shall start again and 
carry on as we were before. We’re )ust about under the trip- 
wire now and it would be silly to rush things. We’ll rest for 
a week and then v/ork all-out until we’re through.” 

“The horse needs re-upholstcring,” John said. “We’ll do 
that during the next v/eek and get our clothing fixed up.” 
“What are you wearing?” 

“I’ve got my own brov/n shoes/’ John said, “and a pair 
of Australian navy-blue- battledress trousers that I swapped 
for a pair of khaki ones. Jim Strong’s lent me his air force 
mackintosh and I’ve, got a beret that I swapped with a Pole 
in the last camp. All I need really is a jacket of some sort 
and a civilian shirt and tie.” 

“We’ve managed' to get two shirts for you,” Stafford 
said. “And I’ve got a Fleet Air Arm jacket that ought to 
fit you. Used to belong to my pilot. I’m afraid one sleeve’s 
tom and a bit bloodstained, but if you wash it and take the 
gold braid off it should pass as a civilian jacket. You can 
cither cover the buttons or replace them.” 

“We’ve got some buttons,” Peter said. “We’ve been collecting 
them for some time.” 

“How are you fixed up for clothes?” Stafford turned to 
' Peter. 

“Old Tettenbome’s got a black B.O.A.C. trench^ coat— 
I’m negotiating for that. I shall wear black shoes, and one 
of the chaps has got a beret made out of a blanket that I 
can have.” 

“What about a suit?” 

Peter grinned. ‘“The Committee have got a phoney Marine 
dress uniform.” 
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“Yes, I’ve seen it,” Stnflord said. “It’s pretty good.” 
“Well, it’s hidden somewhere— underground, I think — and 
they won’t let me have it imtil just before we’re ready to 
go. They say it’U lit me, so I’m trusting to luck and hoping 
that it will.” 

“And what about your papers?” 

“They’re all in hand. We’re going to make for Stettin 
and try to stow away on a Swedish boat. We shall both 
travel as French draughtsmen and they’re forging our Ausweis 
and Arbeitskarte now. We shall also have a forged police 
permission to travel and a letter from our firm in Breslau 
gi%-ing us permission to go. We shall say we’re going to the 
Arado Works at Anklam — just north of Stettin.” 

“You know about tlic Swedish ships being searched, I 
suppose? They use tear-gas bombs and have specially trained 
dogs.” 

‘Yes, we’d heard about that. We thought of taking forged 
papers and becoming Swedish sailors when we arrive in 
Stettin — ^then we could hang around the docks without look- 
ing suspicious. We shall each take a dark blue roll-neck 
sweater so that we can change from foreign workers to Swedish 
sailors at short notice,” 

“Do you know what a Swedish sailor’s papers look like?” 
“No, we don’t, rmfortunately, but there’s a chap in the 
camp who was in the Merchant Service and he’s going to 
rough out an English one for tis. We shall more or less 
copy that in Swedish and hope that we shan’t need to use 
it.” ‘ ' 

“I still don’t like the idea of staying in hotels^” Stafford 
said. 

Peter said nothing but looked obstinate. Stafford recognised 
this obstinacy — ^the singleness of purpose that had -taken the 
tunnel this far — and he turned to John. 

“I agree with Peter,” John said. “No one has tried it yet 
and very few people have got home. Otir papers will be good 
and I think the bolder we are the less suspicious the Germans 
will be. Besides, it will be October or November before we’re 
out and it’s going to be pretty cold sleeping in the ojDen. 
If we don’t get a ship at once — and I don’t suppose we will— 
we’ll have to go somewhere at night and I think there’s less 
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risk in hotels than in hanging around station v/aiting-roojns 
and public lavatories. We’ve talked the whole thing over and 
that’s what we’ve decided to do.” He said it with finality. 

'^Terhaps you’re right,” Stafford said. “I know what it’s 
like to be v/ithout a base of some sort. It gets on your nerves, 
having nowhere to go — ^no place v/herc you can relax and 
have a bit of a breather. I’ve got an address in Stettin. It’s 
a brothel, but I don’t know whether I ought to -let you have 
it.” ‘ 

“Don’t you thinly we’re old enough?” John asked. 

“It’s not that. I’ve had the address for some time — ever 
since I was out myself, but I never got as far as Stettin- — 
and the place might have been bust wide open by now. 
They 'were Polish girls and they hid Allied prisoners and 
airmen who were on the loose. But these places are really 
more of a danger than a help. The Hun might have rumbled 
it and be using it as a trap.” 

“Is it a German brothel?” Peter asked. 

“It’s a brothel for foreign workers. Germans aren’t allowed 
in. But as I say, it might be a trap. I’ll give you the address 
just before you leave the camp. You’ll have to commit it to 
memory. Wouldn’t be safe to write it down.” 

“We’ll remember it,” John said. ^Tve never been to a 
brothel,” 

“Wliafs Rowe doing?” Stafford asked. 

' “He’s going on his own,” Peter said. “Going to Danzig 
— travelling as a Swedish commercial traveller.” Pie smiled 
now that the need for obstinacy was gone. “He’s practising 
the role already. Pie’s learning to smoke a pipe so that if 
he’s questioned he can gain time by lighting it.” 

‘Well, I wish you luck,” Stafford said. “I piink you’ll 
make it. Hbvc a drink on me in Shepherd’s will you?” 

“We’ll have a drink on you in every pub in town,” Peter 
promised. 
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CHAPTER 8 


When they reopened the tunnel at the end of_ seven days 
they found that the sand on the roof and walls had dried 
and considerable falls had occurred. It took them another 
week to clear the fallen sand and to shore the timnel in the 
dangerous places. 

It was now early Octoher and the long Silesian summer 
was ending. All through the summer their working had 
been controlled by the weather. Once the trap was lifted 
and the workers were in the tunnel it took them all of fifteen 
minutes to get back to the shaft, close the trap and get ready 
to be carried in. They could not afford to be caught out by 
a shower of rain. If it started to rain the vaulters could not 
continue without arousing the suspicion of the guards. Nor 
could they run for the shelter of the canteen leaving the 
vaulting horse to stand out in the rain. The obvious thing 
was to carry the horse in with them, and they could not 
do this with the trap open and two men in the tunnel'. So 
they studied the weather carefully and if it looked at all like 
rain they had to vault without digging. Nearly every time 
they took the horse out it was only after^ long discussions on 
the weather. The nearer they got to the wire the more reluc- 
tant they were to risk being caught by the rain. They were 
also determined to be out by the end of October and as the 
time passed they began to get dogmatic and short-tempered 
in their discussions. 

PhUip was more upset than the other two by a sudden 
change of plan. They would part in the evening having 
arranged to vault immediately after breakfast the following 
morning. Philip would arrive in their room, dressed for 
digging, only to find that owing to a change in the weather 
they had decided not to dig. Ten minutes afterwards, if the 
weather showed signs of clearing, they would decide to start 
work, and aU the vaulters would be assembled at a moment’s 
notice. 

It was trying for aU of them. They were' physically tired 
after three and a half months of dig^g and now their 
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nerves were becoming frayed by continual anxiety and changes 
of plan. Peter told again and again the story of the old 
and the young bull, and fumed inwardly at the delays caused 
by the more and more frequent showers of rain; 

With the new system of digging the tunnel made slow 
progress. They' had enlarged the end of the tunnel to form 
a “bulge” large enough to allow the man v/orking at the 
face to rest on his elbows and draw his knees up under his 
chest. Instead of using the usual wooden toboggan for carry- 
ing the sand dovra the tunnel they used a metal basin eighteen 
inches in diameter and eight inches deep. The basin was 
just small enough to fit into tire tunnel. Two holes had been 
drilled in opposite sides of the rim of the basin to take the 
, rope which they had plaited from string off the Red Cross 
parcels. 

When the bulge was finished — it look them four days to ' 
remove the extra sand — ^the tunnel was driven on. One man 
worked in the tunnel extension, dragging the sand, back- 
wards into the bulge. Once in the bulge he pulled the basin 
up the tunnel, past his feet and over his legs on to his 
stomach, where he filled it with the sand he had brought 
back. Two puUs on the rope was tlie signal for the man in thfe 
shaft to puli back the basin full of sand. He then tipped the/ 
basin over and filled his bags while the worker in the bulge 
crawled up the tunnel extention for more sand. 

At first they merely threaded the rope through the holes 
in the rim of the basin. But the holes were raggedly punched 
through with a nail and soon' cut the string, leaving the 
basin stranded — ^usually half-way up the tunnel. Then there 
followed a whispered argument as to who was nearer the 
basin and whose turn it was to crawl up the timnel and 
repair the string. Later they made strong wire hooks with 
which to attach the basin to the rope. 

Up to the time of maldng the bulge they had been troubled 
by lack of air in the tunnel. Under the new system they 
found ' that sufficient air was pushed up the tunnel by the 
passage of the tesin to supply the man in the bulge. They 
were now working gradually up towards the surface and 
it was impossible to remain in the extension for more tbnn 
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I few minutes.' If for any reason the basin was not kept moving 
the shortage of air became dangerous. 

After a time they drove the new tunnel so far beyond- the 
bulge diat it , became impossible to work in the extension 
and they made a new bulge- at the end of the tunnel, filled 
in the old" bulge, lengthened the rope and carried on as ‘ 
before^ They made three such bulges before the tunnel was 
complete. 

Try as they might they could not persuade Philip to enter 



to arrange that he remained in the shaft. 

It was a feat of some endurance to drag , the thirty-odd 
full basins of sand from the face to .the shaft Th' addition 
to this the bags had to be filled and lifted one by one and 
stacked inside the vaulting horse. So Peter and John pleaded 
fatigue and persuaded Philip to allow one of them to work 
at the face whenever it was his turn to dig. 

When they had been digging for -some months John be- 
came convinced that the tunnel was veering to the left. Peter^ 
who was in charge of the construction, was convinced that 
the tunnel was straight. They had taken their direction by a 
home-made comiJass. After considerable argxoment they ”de- 
cided to put it to the test. , , , 

Peter crawled to the end of the tunnel with the rope of 
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the ba&jn tied to his ankle. He took v/iih him a thin metal 
pol'.cr about four feet long. John sat in the shaft holding 
the other end of the rope while Nigel sat on the horse appar- 
ently resting after an energetic bout of vaulting. 

Philip stood gazing out through the wire, hands in pockets,-' 
in the hopeless, forlorn and typically Kriegie attitude. Pri- 
soners strolled slov/ly round the wire. Tlie guards brooded 
in their boxes. The whole camp wore its usual afternoon air of 
lassitude. 

Peter, lying full length at the end of the tunnel, scooped 
a deep pit in the floor in front of his face. He placed the 
end of the poker in the pit and forced it slov/ly upv/ards 
through the roof of the tunnel, using a corkscrew motion 
to avoid bringing down the roof. It v/as hard work. Steady 
trickles of sand fell from the ceiling, covering his head and 
shoulders. Inch by inch he forced the poker upwards until 
the end v/as flush with the ceiling of the tunnel. Pic scraped 
the sand away from around the poker and pushed it up still 
higher. By the sudden lack of resistance he knew that it 
v/as through and protruding above the surface of the ground. 
He gave tv/o tugs on the rope to tell John that he v/as 
through. John luiockcd on the inside of the horse and Nigel, 
hearing this, sent a messenger across to Philip. 

Philip, v/ithout apjpearing to do so, frantically scanned 
the ground in front of him for the end of the poker. He 
could not see it. 

Peter became impatient and began to move the poker 
slov/ly up and down. Then Philip saw it. He scratched his 
head. Nigel kicked the side of Ae horse. John pulled the 
rope and Peter pulled down the poker. 

The end of the tunnel v/as under the wire, but fifteen feet 
to the left of where Peter had expected it to be. 

The follov/ing morning Peter, John and Philip walked 
together round the wire completing their plans for the break. 

‘‘We shall have to mole the last ten feet,” Peter said. “We’re 
under the v/irc nov/ and v/e’ve twelve days to go to the 
end of the month. If we’re lucky we shall do another six 
feet by then. That imts us about three feet outside the wire. 
There’s a shallow ditch about twelve feet beyond the wire, 
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and if we can manage to strilte that it will 'give us some 
cover for the break.” 

"It’s still in the light of the arc lamps,” John objected. 
"The light from the lamps extends for about thirty feet 
outside the vdre and we can’t possibly push the tunnel on 
as far as that. Besides, the only railway timetable Stafford’s 
got expires at the end of the month and we must time the 
break so that we just have time to leap down to the station 
and catch a train. If we get out and then have to hang 
about waiting for a train we stand a good chance of getting 
picked up right away.” 

“I agree with Peter,” Philip said. ‘'We’ll just have to 
organise a diversion in the huts nearest the wire at the time 
that we mean to break.” 

"That won’t be too easy,” John said. ‘Who’s going to 
estimate how long it’s going to take us to mole ten feet?” 

‘We’ll have to over-estimate it,” Peter said. “Then add 
half as much tim e again and if we reach the ditch before the 
time we’ve said — ^we’U just have to lie doggo until we hear 
the diversion start.” He turned to Philip. "Will you organise 
the diversion?” 

“O.K. I’ll get that laid on. What about the outside sentries?” 
‘They don’t come on until an hour after dusk. John and 
I have been sitting up aU night watching them. There are 
two on the side where we arc. They each patrol half the 
wire, meet in the middle, turn back to back and walk to 
the end. If it’s raining they stand under a tree. They walk 
pretty slowly and when the diversion starts they and the 
goons in the boxes will be looking inwards towards the 
noise. We should get past them all right.” He spoke con- 
fidently, but thou^t of tommy-gun bullets and the sharp 
cry in the night when Alan had been shot on the wire. ‘We 
shall have to wear dark clothes,” he said. 

‘I’d thought of that,” Philip said. ‘We’ve just had some 
long woollen combinations sent in by the Red Cross. If we 
dye them black with tea-leaves or coffee we could put them 
on over our clothes. It will keep us clean wliile we’re down 
there and be good camouflage when we get out.” 

“John and I thought of going down naked,” Peter said. 

“/'»7 not going to get caught and dragged off to the cooler 
without a stitch of clothing. It’s all right for you nudists. 
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Besides, my skin’s not like yours — ^it’s too white and would 
show up like hell. There’s another thing too — I want to go 
Ti0it along that hole to-morrow and have a look at the end. 
I don’t trust you two. I want to make certain it’s big enough 
to take me and all my kit.” 

'^'What’s all this talk of ^all my kit’?’"^ John asked. 

-“Well, I’m going as a commercial traveller, aren’t I? I 
shall need a bag of samples and I’ve got a black Homburg 
hat I bribed off one of the goons. That will have to go in a 
box to save it from getting crushed. Then I’m wearing an 
R,A.F. greatcoat. . . 

“He’d better go down to-morrow . and see how big the 
hole is,” John said. 

“Right,” Peter said, “but look here, Phil, none of your 
little games. No widening it while you’re down there and 
saying it fell in. It’s quite big enough as it is.” 

“Let’s get this thing straight,” Philip said. ‘"You can’t go 
down there naked — ^you’ll have to wear shoes at least in case 
you have to run. And I wouldn’t fancy running through 
those woods v/ith dogs after me without any clothes on.” 

“We must remember to some pepper for the dogs,”- 
Peter said. 

•^Tfes, but what about the kit?” 

like the idea of the combinations,” John said. 
could wear socks oyer otir shoes and black hoods over our 
heads.” 

“We shan’t be able to wear all our clothes,” Peter said. 
’'The hole’s not big enough.” 

“We’ll wear our shirts and trousers then,” Philip said, 
^'and pack the rest of our kit in kitbags dyed black. We 
c^n drag them down the tunnel tied to our ankles.” 

“We haven’t solved the most important problem yet,” 
Peter said. 

“Wliat’s that?” 

TIoiv to get four people out in the horse.” 

“Four people?” Philip sounded excited. “I thought only 
wc throe were going*” 

*Ycs, but somebody’s got to close the trap down after 
us,” 

“Do you mean to say that you haven’t arranged all that?” 
Philip ^^'as even more excited. 
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“As a matter of fact I never thought tve’d get as far as 
vre have/' Peter winked at John. ‘‘When we decided to ask 
you to come in we never considered how* we w'cre going to 
get out once the tunnel \vas hnished. We could have got 
three into the horse at a pinch, but I’m damned if I can see 
how %ve could get four.” 

“We’ll have to draw lots,” John said. 

Philip nearly choked. ‘D’jmu mean to say that you’ve got 
as far as this and never considered how* we were to get out?” 
“Did you consider it?” Peter asked. 

thought you’d got it all fixed.” 

‘We‘ll have to put the kit down the day before,” John 
said. 

‘We can’t do that,” Peter said. “If we put three kitbags 
in the tannd we shan’t be able to get dovm ourselves.” 

“Then weil have to make a chamber near the end of the 
tunnel large enough to take diem.” 

“That’s a week’s w*ork in itself,” Peter said. “I can’t see 
us finishing up much outside the wire. We’ve , got to get 
past the path where the outside sentries walk and we’ve got 
to do it before the end of the month. Our timetable expires 
at the end of the month and after that God knows how 
the trains will run.” 

‘Tray God it doesn’t rain much during the next few 
days,” Philip said. 

‘We’ll just have to vault in the rain, that’s all. The goons 
think we’re mad already. We’il just have to risk it and hope 
they don’t get sxispicious.” 

“What train do you and John want to catch?” 

“There’s a fast train to Frankfurt ar six-thirty p.m- 
German time,” Peter said, ‘TPs dark by five-thirty and the 
outside guards usually come on soon after that. If we break 
at six o’clock it will be dark enough and we stand a chance 
of getting out before the guards arrive. We don’t want to 
go too early because if they find the hole and get to the 
station before the train goes v/e’U get picked up.” 

“That train will do me too,” Philip said. 

“You’re definitely not coming with us then?” Peter asked. 
IPs fust as weU, he thought. We’d only row if we all went 
together. Old Phil’s much better on bis own. He’ll make 
^ his plans and he'H stick to them, which is something we’d 
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never do. Onis is the better way though. Keep it fluid. You 
need less luck our v/ay. And we can do it. . . . 

“I’ll go on my own” Philip said. “I’ll maluj for Danzig 
and try to get a boat there.” 

“We shall get off at Frankfurt,” John said. “Take the 
fast train as far as Frankfurt, spend the night there, and sec 
hov; things go. We shall most likely make Stettin in two or 
three short hops. Most likely we shall get off before we get 
to Stettin station and v;a1k into the town.” 

“I shall go straight on up to Danzig,” Philip said. “I 
hope to be in Sweden three days after leaving tlte camp.” 

“I think you’re doing the right thing,” Peter said. “The 
right thing for you. Speaking German and travelling as a 
neutral, a long-distance fast train is the obvious thing. You 
should get away with it. Once we get to Frankfurt we shall 
go by slow local trains.” 

“I think Tve got ill” John said. 

“Got v/liat?” Peter asked. 

“If I go down in the afternoon before roll-call — say about 
two o’clock in the afternoon — and take the baggage v/ith 
me, you can seal me down and I’ll dig the whole of the 
afternoon. You can cook my absence at roU-call and then 
you tv/o come dovm as soon as you can. Roll-call’s at three 
forty-five, so you’ll be down about four o’clock, or soon after. 
You can take someone out with you — the smallest man we 
can find — to seal the trap dov/n after you, and then we’U have 
two hours in which to get ready to break.” 

“It’ll be pretty grim,” Peter said, “stuck dovra there alone 
for a couple of hours.” 

“Oh, I shall he aU right. I’ll put an air-hole up inside the 
wire where it won’t be seen, and mole on quite happily. I 
should do five or six feet before you come down.” 

“Don’t go and bloody well overdo it.” Peter knew John’s 
unsparing energy once he’d set his heart to a thing. He was 
all energy once he sinrted. Nervous energy and guts. He 
took more out of himself than he knew. “Remember we 
may have to run for it,” he said. “Don’t fag yourself out 
digging — leave most of it for when we get^down there.” 

“Oh, I’ll take it easy,” John lied, Peter knew he lied and 
could do nothing about it. 

“That’s everything then, is it?” Philip asked. “I’U go along 
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and see the Committee and fix up the diversion for six o’clock. 
I want to see about my samples too.” 

‘What are they?” Peter asked. 

“Samples of margarine packed in wooden boxes/’ Philip 
replied. “I’ll eat them if I get hungry.”- 


CHAPTER 9 

For the next twelve days they vaulted every day and removed 
as much sand as they could. They increased the number of 
bags to fourteen and finally fifteen, although the bearers 
staggered as they carried the horse into the canteen. 

On October the twenty-eighth they made the final bulge 
at the end of the tunnel. This was as far as they could go. 
They reckoned that between them they could dig a further 
ten feet after they had been -sealed down. The bulge they 
made to hold their kitbags while they were digging the last 
ten feet and finally breaking through to the surface. • 

They spent the next morning bringing in the last twelve 
bags and recovering their civilian clothing from their various 
scattered hiding places round the ‘ camp. At twelve-thirty 
John had his last meal, a substantial meal of btilly beef, 
potatoes and Canadian biscuits and cheese. At one o’clock 
he went over to the canteen with the camp glee-singing 
club. He wore his civilian clothes under a long khaki Polish 
greatcoat. ^Earlier in the day their baggage had been taken 
to the canteen, Hdden in bimdles of dirty laimdry. 

^iThile John was eating the last of his limch Peter went 
along to see’ the duty pilot. There were two ferrets in the 
compound. Hell, he thought, they would have to be here 
now. ‘Where are they?” he asked. 

One’s in the kitchen, the other’s hanging around outside 
the canteen.” 

Peter thought for a moment. '“O.K.,” he said. “If any 
more come into the compoimd send a stooge off to Philip. He’ll 
be in the canteen.” 

He ran across to the S.B.O.j knocked on the door. 

“Come in.” 

He stood in the doorway, panting slightly. “Sir— we’re just 
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putting Clinton down and there’s a goon hanging round 
the canteen. I v/ondcr if you could get him out of tlie way 
for a few minutes?” 

The S.B.O. smiled and put down his book. "Let me see/’ 
he said, "the cooking stove in Hut 64 isn’t drawing very 
v;ell. I’ll just stroll over and ask him to have a look at it. 
He might like to smoke an English cigarette in my room,” 
"Thank you, sir.” 

Back at the canteen he found the glcc-club singing an old 
English folk song. John, Philip, Nigel and the vaulters v/crc 
standing near the door. 

"We can’t get started,” John said. "There’s a ferret out- 
side and he keeps walking past and looking in at the window. 
I don’t think he lilccs the singing.” 

"It’d be v/orsc without it,” Peter said. "There’s another 
next door in the kitchen. The S.B.O. is going to take the 
one outside away and tlicn we!Jl get cracking.” He looked 
out of the window. The S.B.O. was walking across the 
Sportsplatz, a golf club in his hand. Suddenly he appeared to 
see the ferret and altered course. "Here comes ‘Groupy,’ ” 
Peter said. "Good man ! ” 

The group captain exchanged a few words with the ferret 
and they both walked away across the Sportsplatz, 

“O.IC.,” said Peter. “Let’s go!” 

John hurriedly doffed his coat and pulled the long black 
combinations on over his clotlics. He pulled black socks over 
his shoes and adjusted the hood which was made from an 
old undervest dyed black. “It’s bloody hot in here,” he said. 

"You look like the Ku Klux I<Jan,” Peter told him. “O.K,?” 

They both crawled under the vaulting horse, Peter hold- 
ing a blanket, a cardboard box and twelve empty bags; John 
sinister in his black clothes. The three kitbags hung between 
them suspended from the top of the horse. They both crouched 
with, their backs to the ends of the horse, their feet one each 
side on the bottom framework. Then the bearing poles were 
inserted and the horse was raised. Tightly holding the 'kit- 
bags to prevent thcm.^om swaying, they lurched down the 
steps and went creaking across the compound towards the 
vaulting-pits. 

With a sigh of relief the bearers placed the horse in posi- 
tion and withdrew the poles ready for vaulting. 
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John, crouched in one end of the horse while Peter piled 
the kitbags on top of him. Peter then spread the blanket 
on the ground at the other end of the horse and began to 
uncover the trap. He first coUected the grey top layer in the 
cardboard box and threw the damp subsoil on to the blanket. 
Feeling round with his fingers he uncovered the bags of sand 
on top of the trap. He scraped the sand away from the damp 
wood. As he removed the trap he smelled the famihar damp 
musty smpll of the tunnel. He lifted the kitbags oS John s 
crouching figure and balanced them on top of the trap on the 
idle of sand. “Down you go/’ he said, and crouched astride the 
hole while John dropped feet first into the shaft. “My God, 
those clothes stink I” 

“It’ll be worse by the time you come down,” John said. 
“It’s the dye. Must have gone bad or something.” 

■While John crawled up the tunnd Peter detached the 
metal basin from the end of the rope ^d tied one of the 
kitbags in its place. One by one John pulled the kitbags 
up the tunnel and put them in the bulge at the end. Peter 
then replaced the basin and between them they filled the 
twelve empty bags they had taken out with them. 

■While Peter was stac^king the bags in the body of the horse,' 
John crawled back for his last breath of fresh air. It was 
the first time he had been in the tunnel wearing clothes, and 
Peter could hear him cursing softly as he struggled to get 
back. Finally his feet came into view and then his body,, 
clothed and clumsy under the black combinations. Peter 
crouched inside the horse looking down on him as he emerged. - 
Outside he could hear the shouting of the vatilters and the 
reverberating concussion as they landed on top of the horse. 
John straiglitened up, head and shoulders out of the trap. He 

had left the hood at the end of the tunnel and his face was 
red. 


“ICs bloody hot down there with clothes on.” 

_ “Take it easy,” Peter said. 'Tor Christ’s sake don’t overdo 

outside.” 

lU be aU right. You seal me dov» now and I’ll see you 


"O.IC, but lor Christ’s sake don’t make the 
than you ha've to,” Peter said. 

He watched Jolm’s legs disappear down die 


air-hole bigger 


narrow tunnel 
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and then he replaced the trap. He replaced the heavy bags 
of sand and stamped the loose sand firmly, on top of them. 
It’s burying a man alive, he thought. Then he heard an 
anxious voice from outside. 

“How’s it going, Pete?” ^ 

“Five minutes, Phil,” he said, and started to hang the 
twelve bags of sand from the top of the horse. He gathered 
the blanket in his arms and spread the rest of the sand 
evenly over the ground imder the horse. He sprinkled the 
dry grey sand from the cardboard box over this and gave 
Philip a low hail that he was ready. The bearing poles .were 
inserted and he was carried ,back into the canteen. 

As they neared the canteen he could hear the voices of 
the male voice choir. 'Tie shall set His angels guard over 
thee . . . Lest thou catch thy foot against a stone. . . He 
grinned widely in the dark belly of the horse. 

With a final crealdng lurch they were up the steps and 
inside the canteen. The old horse is falling to pieces, Peter 
thought. Hope it lasts out this evening. 

One end of the horse was lifted and he passed the bags 
of sand out to Philip. Between them they carried the bags 
into the band practice room where the choir was going at 
full blast. “He shall set His angels, there’s a ferret outside ' 
the window,” sang David. 

“O.K.,” said Peter. “Keep an eye on him. Is Nig in the 
roof?” 

David nodded his head and continued singing. 

“Right. We’ll just get these bags to safety in the roof and 
then we’re O.K.” 

Nigel’s anxious face was peering down from tlie trap- 
door in the .ceiling. Peter held out his fist, thumb extended 
upwards, and grinned. Nigel grinned too, and lowered his 
^ arm for the first of the bags. 

Roll-call was at three forty-five and Peter and Philip spent 
the time imtil then lying on their bunks. For Peter this was 
the worst moment of all. This waiting after the work had 
been done. This lying on his bunk while John was down 
below digging, and at any moment the scheme might blow 
and their four and a half months’ effort be wasted. Once 
they were outside he felt it wouldn’t matter so much. He 
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hardly expected to get back to England. That looking 
too fer ahead. That was too much in the lap of the gods. 
Anything might happen once they were outside. Outside 
the wire they would rely almost entirely on their luck. It 
'was no use making det^ed plans of what they would do 
when they were outside. They could make a rough outline 
plan of what they wanted to do, but that was all. From the 
moment they left the end of the tunnel they would have to 
adapt their policy to the conditions they met. He could not 
plan ahead a single day. 

And so he lay on his back on the bunk and let his mind 
run over the list of things he was taking with him. 

There was the “dog food,” a hard cake made from dried 
milk, sugar, Bemax and cocoa. It had been packed in small 
square tins from the Red Cross parcels and he intended to 
wear a girdle of them between two shirts. 

Next there were several linen bags containing a dr^' mix- 
ture of oatmeal, raisins, sugar and nulk powder. When they 
ate this it would swell in the stomach and prevent that 
hollow aching siclmess' that comes from eating ill-balanced 
"oncentrated food. He had sewn one of these bags into each 
irmpit of his jacket as an emergency ration if he became 
leparated from the attache case which held the bulk of 
heir food. 

The attache case was already down in the tunnel, at the 
bottom of the kitbag. He mentally checked its contents: the 
food, clean socks, shaving gear, a roll-neck sweater, soap, a 
small packet of paper and pen and ink for minor alterations 
to their papers, and spare cigarettes and matches. 

He got to his feet and checked over his jacket pockets. 
The wallet which held his papers and German money, a 
small pocket compass, a penknife, handkerchiefs, his pipe 
(a German one bought in the tovm by one of the guards), 
a length of string, a pencil, a German tobacco pouch, his 
beret and a comb. 

He went out on the circtiit. It was no use, he couldn’t 
be stilL He walked round, over the tunnel, and thought of 
John moling away down there, sweating away, not knowing 
the time, not knovdng whether the tunnel had been discovered, 
out of touch with everyone. John digging away, trying to 
s get as much done as he could before the others joined him, 
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He went' unnecessarily to the abort, checked with. Philip 
on the timing of the diversion for their break, and then 
walked with Nigel several times round the circuit while 
they waited for the appel. 

“I shall miss you after you’ve gone,” Nigd said. “It’s been 
quite good fun, this vaulting.” 

“I expect they’ll take the horse away when they discover 



Showing how three men were eventually carried. Two are 
wearing combinations and hoods dyed black to make them 
less conspicuous when breaking from the mouth of the tunnel. 
The third man is to replace the trap over the tunnel. The 
hooks are for bringing in the bags of sand when removed 
from the tunnel. 

the tunnel,” Peter said. He wanted to thanlc Nigel for all 
the help he had given, but he knew that he could not do it. 
To thanlc him would put the thing on a formal basis and it 
was beyond that. So they walked, trying to talk naturally, and 
v/aited for the roll-call. 

At roll-call the Senior British Officer, suitably disguised, 
took John’s place in the ranks and his absence was not 
noticed. 

As soon as roll-call was finished the vaulters assembled at 
the canteen. Peter’s knees felt loose and he did not want to 
go in the horse. They had taken it out twice already that 
day and he felt that the third time would be unlucky. It 
was the first time they had vaulted after evening roII-caU 
and he was certain that the guards would be suspicious. 
As he pulled on the evil-smelling black combinations he 
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could* hear Nigd instructing the four ihcn whh were to 
carry the horse. He looked at Philip^ unrecognisable in his 
black hood; and then at the third man, a New Zealander 
called McKay, whom they had chosen as the lightest man in 
the camp. He was stripped for li^tness and holding the 
cardboard box for the dry sand to be sprinkled over the trap 
after he had sealed them down. 

Nigel came in and handed him a bottle of cold tea for 
John. “Give him my love,” he said, “and tell him to write.” 

Peter and Ptulip crawled under the horse, stood one at 
each end and held McKay suspended between them'. The 
poles were placed in position and the horse protestingly started 
on its last journey. One of the bearers slipped as they came 
down the steps and Peter thought he would drop them. 
The man recovered his balance and they went swaying and 
jerldng across the football pitch. 

Once the horse was in position Philip sat on McKay’s 
back at one end while Peter again removed the trap. As 
he took out the wooden boards he listened for sounds of 
movement in the turmel. It was silent. He looked at Philip. 

' “I’ll go up the tunnel and see how John is,” he said. 
“You fin twelve bags from the bottom of the shaft for Mac 
to take back, and then stay down this end. I’U send the sand 
back to you in the basin and you spread it along the floor 
of the tunnel as you come up.” 

“Right.” 

“You’ll never get down there!” McKay looked with wonder 
at the najTOwness of the shaft. 

Peter dropped feet first into the vertical shaft. He slid 
to his knees, edging his legs backwards into the back burrow. 
Stooping awlwvardly in his tight clothing, he managed to 
get his head xmder the lintel of the opening and slipped head 
first into the tunnel. He waved Ins legs in farewell, and 
squirmed inch by inch along the hxmdred feet that had taken 
them so long to build. Now that it was finished he w'as 
almost sorry. The tunnel had been first in his thoughts for 
months, cherished, nursed; and now it was finished and he 
was crawling down it for the last time. 

He had brought tlie torch wdtli him and as he inched 
along he could see heaps of loose sand dislodged by John’s 
clothing. He noticed ail the patches of shoring, strangely 
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unfamiliar in the light but v/hich had been built with diffi- 
culty in darkness. 

As he neared the end of the tunnel he flashed the torch 
ahead and called softly to John. He was afraid to call 
loudly for he was now under the wire and close to the 
sentry’s beat. He passed the bend where they had altered 
course and came to the end of the tunnel. 

Where he had expected to find John there was nothing 
but a solid wall of sand. 

John must have been digging steadily on and in banking 
up the sand behind him had completely blocked the timnel. 

Peter bored a small hole through the wall of sand which 
was about three feet thick. As he broke through a. gust of 
hot fetid air rushed out and there was John, wringing wet 
with perspiration and black from head to foot with the dye 
that had run out of his combinations. Sand climg to his 
face where he had sweated and his hair, caked with sand, 
fell forward over his eyes. He looked pale and tired imdef 
the yellow light of Peter’s torch. 

“Where the bloody hell have you been?” he asked, 

“It’s only just about four-thirty,” Peter said. 

thought it must have gone six. I seem to have been 
down here for hours. I thought the roll-call had gone wrong 
and I’d have to go out alone.” 

“It’s all O.K.,” Peter said. “I’ve got a bottle of tea here.” 
He pushed it through the hole to John. “I’ll just send this 
sand back to Phil and then I’ll join you” He pulled the 
empty basin up the tunnel and sent the first load back to 
Philip, who filled the empty bags he had brought down and 
stacked them in the shaft. 

As they worked on they found that now the end of the 
tunnel where Peter and John were v/orking had a certain 
amount of fresh air from the air-hole under the wire. Philip, 
with the trap scaled dov/n, had none. 

They v/orked feverishly trying to get as much as possible 
done before the breaking time. John, in front, stabbing at 
the face with a trowel and pushing the damp sand under 
his belly back towards Peter, who lay with his head on 
John’s heels collecting the sand and squirming baclnvards 
with it to Philip, who banked it up as a solid wall behind 
ibcim ' ^ 
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They were now in a narrow portion of the tunnd about 
twenty-five feet long and two feet square, ventilated by one 
small hole three inches in diameter. 

They were working for the first time in clothes and for 
^ the first time without the fresh air pushed up the tunnel by . 
the basin. They were working three in the tunnel and they 
were anxious about the air, and in this light the tunnel 
seemed smaller and the earth above more solid. T^e prisoners 
had been locked in for the night and if the tunnel collapsed 
now they were helpless. 

They all worked fast and steadily. None of them wanted 
to be die one to break the rhythm of the work. 

At five-thirty Peter, who had a watch, called a halt. “We’d 
better push up to the top now,” he whispered. “We’ve got 
to be out in half an hour.” 

John nodded his' agreement and began to push the tunnel 
up towards the surface. It was farther than they had ex- 
pected and they thought they would never get to the top. 
Finally John broke through — a hole as large as his fist — and 
through it he caught his first glimpse of the stars. The stars 
in the free heavens beyond the wire. 

“I’ll break out the whole width of the tunnel,” John whis- 
^ pered, “just leaving the thin crust over the top. Then we 
can break that quickly and there’ll be less chance of being 
seen.” 

Peter squeezed his arm in reply and squirmed back to 
Philip to warn him to get ready. On his way back he brought 
John’s kitbag which Philip had tied to his ankle. He then 
went back for his own. Philip pushed his along the tunnel 
m front of his nose. 

At exactly six o’clock they broke through to the' open air, 
pulling the dry sandy surface down on top of them, choking 
and blinding them and making them want to cough. As 
they broke through they heard the sotmd of the diversion 
coming from the huts nearest the wire. There were men 
blowing trumpets, men singing, men banging the sides of 
the hut and yelling at the top of their voices. 

“The silly bastards will get a bullet in there if they’re 
not careful,” John whisjiered. 

“Go on! Go now!” Peter said. He was scared. It was 
too hght. 
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Quickly Jolin hoisted his kitbag out of the tunnel and 
rolled it towards the ditch. He squeezed himself out of the 
hole and Peter saw his legs disappear from view. 

Peter stuck his head out of the tunnel and looked towards 
the camp. It was brilliantly floodlit. He had not realised how 
brilliantly it was lit. But the raised sentry boxes were in 
darkness and he could not see whether the guards were look- 
ing in his direction or not. He could not see the guards 
outside the wire. He lifted out his Idtbag and pushed it to- 
wards the ditch, wriggling himself out of the hole and roll- 
ing full length on the ground towards the ditch. He ex- 
pected every minute to hear the crack of a rifle and feel the 
tearing impact of its bullet in his flesh. He gained the ditch 
and lay listening. The diversion in the huts had reached 
a new crescendo of noise. 

He picked up his kitbag and ran blindly towards the 
pine forest on the other side of the road where John was 
waiting for him. 



Phase Tzvo 


CHAPTER I 

Once they reached the edge of the wood they did BOt wait 
for Philip but walked slowly -away from the v.are, towards 
the centre of the forest. Peter could feel lus heart thumping 
high up inside his chest, choking him. He wanted to run 
but forced himself to walk slowly, feeling with his feet for 
the dry brandies that lay among the pine needles on the 
forest floor. His turmclling clothes were w'ct vvnth perspiration 
and the keen wand cut through them. He was cold now and 
amdous to get into tlic shdter of the forest where they could 
dress. Looking backwards over his shoulder he saw flic com- 
pound through the trees, floodlit like some giant circus. There 
had been no shots and he knew that Philip was safely away 
behind them somcw'here in the forest. 

He stopped and stood looking backw'ards at the bright 
lights among the trees. 

‘It’s a piece of cake,” John whispered. “Come on, Pete. 
We’ll have to move if we’re going to catch that train.” 

But Peter stood for a moment gazing back at the camp 
that he hoped never to see again; the camp that he hated 
but which held so many of his friends. 

John caught him by the atm and they walked on into the 
forest, moving carefully on the loose and noisy ground. 

John started laughing under his breath. First giggles and 
then long gusts of low, shaking, imcontroUable mirth. 

“What’s the matter?” Peter whispered. “What the hell’s 
the matter? What the hell are you laughing at?” 

“It’s you . . John said, “you look like some bloody 
great bear mincing along like that. , . • 

Peter was carrying the kitbag baby-like in his arms. 

‘Tor Christ’s sake let’s get out of these combinations,” 
John said. “Let’s get cleaned up and look like human bein^!” 

“Not yet. Lay the trail away from the railway station. 
We’ll hide them on the side of the road to Breslau.” He' 
too, was laughing, laughing with the release of strained nerves 
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and with the triumph of escape. But he was not yet relaxed. 
His laughter was brittle, nervous. 

They picked their way carefully through the forest until 
they were out of earshot of the camp. They were trembling 
now, cold in their thin -woollen combinations, cold and tired 
by the digging; but not fecHng tired. Not feeling tired because, 
they were free, outside the wire that had held them for so 
long. 

Ahead of them the pine forest' stretched silent and un- 
broken for miles. It stretched almost imbroken into Jugo- 
slavia. But it was a winter forest. A forest of bare branches 
and tall silent trees. Unfriendly and inhospitable. They had 
been in the forest before and knew its inhospitality. A short 
mile away was the railway station, crowded and risky, but 
holding the promise of a rapid journey to the coast. 

They stripped off the black combination suits and the 
socks from over their shoes. They washed one another’s 
faces with their handkerchiefs and took their civilian jackets, 
hats and macldntoshcs from the kitbags. 

At the bottom of the kitbags they each had a small travel- 
ling bag. Peter opened his and took out a tin of pepper. 
He put the clothing together in a heap and sprinkled it 
liberally with the pepper, holding his nose as he did it. 

They put on their macldntoshcs and berets and doubled 
back towards the railway, making straight for the bridge 
that led to the station. It was a high metal footbridge over 
the railway line. They crossed it and gained the road on 
tlie other side. 

“Walk on the right-hand side,” Peter said. “Then we shan’t 
be facing the oncoming traffic.” 

There were several people on the road. A local train had 
evidently just pulled in. Hope to God they’re not waiting 
at tlic station, Peter thought. Hope the alarm hasn’t gone 
and we don’t find a crowd of guards waiting at the station. 

“If we’re recognised we’ll cut and run,” he said. “They 
won’t shoot with all these people about. We’ll separate. 
I’ll meet you by the water tower in the forest and we’ll 
walk, or jump^ goods trains. If they know we’re out all tlie 
stations for miles around will be watched.” 

O.K.,” John said. “We shan’t get caught. If the 
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alarm had gone we’d have heard it. Just look slap-happy. 
We’ll be O.K.” 

Outside the station it was darkj but inside the booking 
hall the lights were bright. Peter walked to the timetable 
on the wall while John joined the queue at the booking 
oflBce. He had Peter’s identity card and police permission 
to travel. 

Peter turned to watch him as he stood in the queue. To 
him the air force trench coat was glaringly obvious. But 
the beret and John’s lean' dark face looked French enough. 
A young slim figure in a beret and grey-blue trench coat 
carrying the travelling bag he had made himself out of a 
canvas valise. He looked unconcerned as he stood in the 
queue waiting his turn at the booking-oflBce window; but 
Peter saw him draw in his underlip and guessed at his feelings 
as he stood there waiting. 

He was at the vdndow now, talking to the girl behind 
the grille. Peter looked towards the door. It was crowded 
with people. I’ll wait tmtil he gets within about three feet 
of me and then we’ll both charge together, he thought. We’ll 
get through that lot aU right. He turned again towards 
John. He was coming over to him with the tickets in his 
hand. Peter joined him and they stood together at the 
barrier waiting for the passengers .to leave the platform before 
they went through. 

Peter stood watching the passengers as they came out 
through the barrier. His heart pounded. He wanted to run. 
Coming through the barrier was the doctor who had been 
treating him in hospital. They had talked every day for a 
week and he was bound to be recognised. Then he remem- 
bered that he had removed his beard the night before. As 
the Hauptmann came by, within a foot of him, Peter stooped 
and fumbled with the fastener of his attache case. When 
he looked up the Hauptmarm had passed and John was push- 
ing him towards the barrier on to the platform. 

They walked up and down the platform waiting for the 
train. They had ten minutes to wait. They walked to the 
end of the platform and studied tihe lie of the land. 

'‘Tf the alarm goes before the train gets in, we’ll jump 


on to the line and down that embankment,” Peter said, 
‘‘We’U circle round the town and if wc get separated we’ii 
meet at the water tower.” 

“We’ll hear the camp sirens all right from here,” John 
said. “Wait until the last minute in case the train gets in 
before they get here.” He sounded confident. 

“No,” said Peter, not lildng this confidence, not wanting 
it to be too easy. “No — ^we’ll go as soon as we hear the sirens. 
If they find out we’ve gone it’ll be no use catching the 
train. Theyil telephone Frankfurt and catch us there. It’ll be 
better to get right av/ay from the railway and get into the 
country.” 

“We could catch the train and jump it before we got to 
Frankfurt.” 

“It wouldn’t be worth it. The train might be late and 
then we’d be caught on the platform. If we hear the sirens 
we’ll get off right away and take to the woods.”- 

“O.K.,” John said. “We’ll be O.K.” 

The train was crowded and in darkness. They stood in 
the corridor. Peter stood near the door looking out of the 
window and listening to the rat-a-tat-tat of the wheels. Every 
minute is taking us farther away, be thought. We’re going 
to make it. He looked round him for John. They had become 
separated and John was- squeezed in between a burly German 
soldier and an old woman.- He was leaning back against the 
side of the carriage with his eyes closed. 

They stood like this all the way to Frankfurt. It was ten- 
thirty when they arrived and they hurried towards the 
barrier to see what check there was before the crowd dis- 
persed. The passengers were not being asked to show their 
papers — they were merely handing in their tickets. Peter 
v/alked towards the barrier, but John pulled him back and 
steered him tov/ards another exit farther away. Peter said 
notliing but followed him. They passed the barrier and stood 
safely outside in the spaciom booking hall. 

‘Why did you pull me back?” Peter whispered. 

“That one v/as for soldiers only, you clot. Come on, let’s 
get out of the station and on to the street.” He wanted to 
get away; to get Peter away from the briglit lights of the 
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station. Away from the danger of the bright lights and the 
people. 

They left the booking haU and walked out into the dark- 
ness of the cobbled streets. The strange foreign streets of 
' which they had no experience. In which nothing was familiar, 
wdth signposts and shop signs in a foreign tongue. Nowhere 
to sleep. Strange after the close confinement of the prison 
camp and exciting to be walking along the streets of a town, 
fugitives surrounded by enemies and unable to speak more 
than a few words of the language. Peter stuck close to John 
and together they made for the centre of the town. 

They stopped outside a large hotel. “Let’s go in and ask 
for a room,” John said. 

Peter hesitated. 

"We’ve got to do it sooner or later,” John urged. "It’s 
nearly eleven o’clock and I don’t suppose they’ll have one. 
Better do it now, late at night when the porter’s tired. We’ll 
see how he reacts.” 

"It’s not worth it,” Peter said. ‘Tet’s sleep in the country.” 

"Snap out of it,” John said. “We decided against the country 
months ago. The railway was O.K. and the hotels are going 
to be O.K. too.” 

^ It was a large hotel which would, in England, have been 
of the Victorian jjeriod, but it had been modernised. The 
walls of the entrance hall were-covered in green plastic paint ' 
and there was a carpet of modem design on the floor. Several 
people were sitting in a loimge on the left of the entrance 
haU. 

John went straight up to the hall porter’s desk at the 
far end of the room. He spoke respectfully but with con- 
fidence, adopting the role of a member of a defeated nation, 
but a free v/orker and not an ex-prisoner of war. 

“Haben Sie, hitte, ein Doppel-Zimmer frei?” 

The porter said something Peter did not understand. John 
thanked the man and moved towards the door, Peter followed' 
him out on to the street. 

“What did he say?” he asked, 

"He said all the rooms were taken.” 

•‘I don’t like it,” Peter said. "We don’t even know if foreign 
workers are allowed to -stay in hotels. Did he seem surori-^^rJ 
when you asked?” ^ 
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“I don’t think so. I don’t see why foreign workers shouldn’t 
stay in hotels.” 

“They do some funny things in Germany. They have 
separate brothels for the foreign workers. I don’t see why 
they shouldn’t have separate hotels too.” 

“We’ll try a smaller hotel next time,” John said. ^Xet’s 
go back to the station. The cheaper hotels are usually near 
the station.” 

They tried four more hotels and finally found themselves 
back outside the railway station. 

“This is worse than London,” John said. “What do we 
do now?” 

“Let’s get out into the country,” Peter suggested. -^Let’s 
walk out of the tovra and sleep imder a hedge.” 

They walked for two hours, passing from the industrial 
city through an area of fine, large houses into the suburbs. 
They i>assed through the suburbs and finally came out on 
to a country lane running between flat fields. 

“This is as far as I go,” John said. 

“We can’t sleep here,” Peter said. ‘We must find some 
sort of cover.” 

“I’m tired. I must sleep.” 

“Let’s walk a bit more. We’re bound to find a barn or 
something soon.” 

“I don’t care what it is as long as I sleep.” 

John was finished now. Finished with the digging, the 
bad air and the strain. They walked on, John stumbling and 
muttering to himself about sleep. Sleep on a hard, bench or 
even on the gravel by the side of the road. His eyes were 
I>ricking as though there were sand under the lids, and his 
mouth was dry. 

They came to a large house standing back from the road, 
a fine brick house with a high-pitched roof. A typical, 
angular German farm. There was a notice fixed to one of 
the brick gate pillars, John stood close to the gate trying 
to read the notice which was surmounted by a cross. 

“It’s a Klostcr,” he said. “A convent. I wonder if they’d 
give us sanctuary,” 

“Not in Germany, In France or Holland perhaps, hut 
not in Germany. Imagine an escaping German prisoner going 
to an English convent and asldng for sanctuarj'. No, it’s no 
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ti?c aflung for help in Germany. Let's walk on/' He caught 
John by the ami. "Did you ever ‘near the atoty of tiic nsraian 
who bated out over Frtmcc and got into a convent?'' 

"No,” Jolin mid- He was not pcmicularly iatertrsted. 

"It was in 1941. One of our chaps baled out during a 
sweet! over France and after walking for a couple of days 


he made contact ivlth a priest who hid him in a convent 
just outside tlte village. Tlic nuns put him in one of the 
cells and fed him well enough, but all he had to read was 
a Bible in French and as he wasn’t much of a linguist it 
rather bored him. He’d been tlicrc about a week and one 
morning as he was looking out of the window he saw a 
rather attractive nun picking flowers in the convent garden. 
At least, he couldn’t see whctlicr she was attractive or not, 
but she wa.s slim and seemed young. I suppose at some time 
or otlier he*d read Boccaccio and some of tlic ideas had stuck 
because he climbed out of the window and ambled across 
to rnalw contact. She was bending over a flower bed when 
he got there, so he stood behind her and said in his best 
French, ‘Mademoiselle, I have been here a weclc now and 
yours is the first attractive back I’ve seen.’ He was just 
about to elaborate on tlie theme when the ‘nun* turned round 
and said in deep, masculine Cockney tones, Don’t be muckin’ 
silly, mate — ^I’ve been here since Dunkirk!’” 

But John did not laugh. He v.'as too tired. 

They walked on down the road looking for a suitable place 
to Iiide up for the night. Finally Peter pointed out a con- 
crete drain running through a deep ditch and passing as a 
tunnel under tlie road. 

"Let’s go down there,” he said. 

They climbed down the w'ced- and scrub-covered slope 
and foxmd a secluded spot hidden from the road abov^e. They 
opened their bags and ate tlie sandwiches they had brought 
witli them from the camp. . ' 

"To-morrow w^e start on the dog food,” Peter said. 

When they had eaten they settled down to sleep. They 
slept just as they were, in their mackintoshes and their shoes, 
their heads on their bags, side by side on the rough damp 
ground. 

An hour later Peter woke shivering. He was wearing 
thick wooUen underclothes, two shirts, a sweater, a naval 





uniform and a mackintosh; and he woke shivering. He 
rose quietly to his feetj afraid of waking John^ but John was 
already awake, 

“Let’s- put my macldntosh on the ground to lie on and 
put yours over us,” John said. 

They sv/ung their arms to restore tlic circulation and did 
as he suggested. They fell asleep again huddled together for 
v/armth, but they woke later because their backs were cold. 
So they lay back to back and slept fitfully until just before 
dawn. 


CHAPTER 2 

They left their hiding place before it was light and after 
cleaning one another down they wallccd back the way tliey 
had come, into the town. It was still dark in the streets, but 
everyv/hcrc the German people v/erc hurrying to their work. 

As they came into the town they met the early morning 
trams and by the time they reached the railway station it 
was almost light. The booking hall was crowded and Peter 
followed John as he threaded his way towards the notice 
board. He felt safer as part of this early morning crowd, less 
vulnerable than v/hen they were walking in the open street, 

John stood looking at the board for some minutes, then 
turned and made towards a less crowded part of the hall. 

“There’s a train for Kiistrin in an hour’s time,” he said. 
“It’s a local stopping train.” 

“We’ll take that,” Peter said, “Let’s go and try to get a 
cup of coffee. I’m cold as hell.” 

“We don’t know if it’s rationed — ^but after all we’re sup- 
posed to be foreigners. Can’t be expected to know everything.” 

“We mustn’t go to the Red Cross -stalls on the platform,” 
Peter told him, “They’re for troops only.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Got it off one of the guards in the hospital. Started boast- 
ing about our Red Cross and be tmbuttoned and told me 
all about theirs.” 

The v/aiting-Toom was warm and crowded and smelled 
strongly of German cigarettes. They found a place at 
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of the tables and sat there awkwardly, not talking. It was 
difn nnit to sit there not talking and yet look natural. 

Peter looked round him at the people sitting at the tables. 
They were mostly in taniform and seemed tminterested in 
the two young Frenchmen sitting silently in the middle of 
the room. He took out a blue paper packet of cigarettes and 
offered them to John. John took one and thanked him in 
fluent French. Peter grinned in outward comprehension, shrug- 
ging his shoulders in what he hoped was the French manner. 

They had been sitting there for some time before Peter 
realised that there were no waiters. It was a “help-yourself ’ 
counter. John’s back was to the counter and he had not 
seen it. Peter could not speak so he kicked John’s foot, but 
John only smiled reassuringly. Peter picked up a newspaper 
from the cViair next to him and appeared to study it. He 
took the pencil from his pocket and wrote in the margin NO 
WAITERS — HELP YOURSELF, and passed the paper to John who 
tore the margin from the paper, folded it and put it in his 
pocket. He yawned elaborately and looked at his watch. Then 
he said something in French and walked over to the counter. 

The coffee was ersatz and not very hot. It was made 
from acorns — ^the same brand that had been issued in Dulag- 
Luft. The rations weren’t so bad, I suppose, Peter thought. 
Coming straight from an English standard they seemed foul 
enough — but by their own standard I suppose they weren’t 
so bad. He looked round him at the workmen and soldiers 
sitting at the tables. None of them was eating. None of them 
looked very fit. He looked at John. We look too fit, he thought, 
although if we were looking for an escaped prisoner in Eng- 
land I shouldn’t go for a very fit-looking man. Have to shave 
soon. He ran his hand under his chin. It’ll do. It’ll do to-day 
anyway. L&e to clean my teeth too. Daren’t go to a wash- 
and-brush-up place — ^too intimate. Have to stick it, I sup- 
pose. Wonder what John’s thinking about? Looks a bit strained. 
Wish I could do more to help. Bloody useless not knowing 
the lingo. Must be a hell of a strain doing all the talking. 
I’ll try to do all the worrying about policy and let him do 
the talking. He’s good though— looks more French than the 
French. Wonder if I look French? More like an Italian, 

I should think. Like a bloody wop. Prefer goons to wops’ 
He looked round him at the German people in the room.* 
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They’re certainly not arrogant. Down-trodden and stupid. 
Thin and mean-looking. But not arrogant. Feel you want to 
kick them around. Sort of ask for it. And my God they get 
kicked around too. Everyone in goon uniform seems to kick 
cvcry’onc else around. Or is it just the language? Do they ' 
sound as if thc>'^re bitching when they’re not really? You’ve 
got to loiow a language to Imow a people. But they’re ugly 
all the same. Who wouldn’t be ugly on potatoes and sauerkraut? 
Kartoffel. Immcr bloody Kartoffcl. Always potatoes. He fell 
to thinking of the prison camp — ^wondering what they were 
doing now — until John roused him and they went out to buy 
their tickets for the train. 

Once again Peter stood back from the queue while John 
bouglit the tickets. Peter joined him as he left the queue. 
They went upstairs and across a footbridge, without speak- 
ing, and came to the barrier at tlie end of the platform. 
John handed the tickets to tlic collector. 

The collector handed the tickets back and said something 
Peter did not understand. John replied in German. The 
collector shouted and pointed first to the tickets and then to 
the destination board which read kustrin. John blushed and 
looked at the tickets. He turned away, and led Peter to a 
quiet place away from the people who were crowding the 
platform. 

“What’s the matter?” Peter whispered. 

“They gave us tickets to Berlin instead of Kustrin. It sounds 
much the same in German. I’ll go and change tliem.” 

“No — it’ll need too much explanation. Keep them and go 
to another grille and buy two more. We’ve plenty of money.” 

John looked relieved. “O.K. I was wondering how to cope 
with the explanation.” 

They went back to the booking hall and bought two more 
tickets, this time to Kustrin. They got past the ticket collector 
who was now shouting at someone else; and on to the platform. 

“Get into a crowded compartment,” Peter said, and climbed 
into a third-class compartment more like a cattle truck 
than a passenger coach. He entered through the door at the 
end of the coach. It was a non-smoking section and separated 
from the rest of the coach by sliding doors. Through the 
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glass of the sliding doors he could see that the other part of 
the coach was overcrowded. 

•“We’ll stay here/’ he said. ‘Terhaps no one else will get in.” 
They sat there until the sliding doors were opened by a 
German soldier. He shouted loudly and began to push them 
out of the .compartment. If only the bastards wouldn’t scream 
so much I might be able to ^t what they’re talking about, 
John thought. He scrambled out of the coach and joined 
Peter, who w^as already on the platform. The man stood in 
the doorway shouting after them as they walked down the 
platform. 

‘What the hell’s wrong now?” Peter whispered. 

John drew a deep breath. “That carriage was reserved for 
Russian prisoners of war. I saw the notice on the side as 
we got off.” 

“Definitely not the place for us!” 

They climbed into another third-class carriage. This was 
full of civilians and they stood at one end of the compartment, 
trying to appear imconcemed. 

The train stopped at every station and people got in and 
out. It seemed to Peter that the journey would never end. 
At every stop he expected the Gestapo to arrive, and stood 
in terror imtil the train began to move again. They did not 
talk. After a time they managed to get a seat and sat with 
closed eyes vmtil they got to Kustrin, 

They arrived at Kustrin at ten o’clock in the morning. 
There was no identity card chech at the barrier and they 
left the station and walked into the town. It was a smaU 
town, much smaller than Frankfurt, and Peter did not like 
the look of it. 

“It’s too small,” he said. '*We can’t walk about here 
we shall be noticed. Let’s get out of the town and eat our 
Irmch. There won’t be any more workmen’s trains mtil 
this evening and we can’t hang about here xmtil then.” 

They left the station square and walked into the town. 
It was quiet, sleepy; and they were sure they would be 
noticed. After nearly two years of imprisonment the town 
was strange to Peter, frightening. He had not been in Germany 
before the war and he did not know what to expect, 
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They walked on down the main street of the town, past 
the thin queues outside the bakers’ shops, until they came 
to a bridge over a canal. It was a hump-backed bridge and 
they could not see the other side. They had heard that 
bridges should be crossed on the right-hand side of the road 
and that all bridges were guarded. They did not know. 
Their only knowledge was from ICriegie gossip, from rumours 
and a smattering of information from prisoners who had, 
been out before them. 

“It’s not worth it,” Peter said. “It’s not worth the risk. 
Fancy getting caught' crossing a bridge. It’s too true to form. 
Let’s go back and try another road.” 

^ They walked back into the town and took another road 
out. It led them to a public park. 

“We’ll eat here,” John said. 

They rationed themselves to a cubic inch of the dog food 
and ate two of the American biscuits John had in his bag. 
When they had finished, John took out a clothes brush and 
they brushed their mackintoshes, their shoes and their hair. 

“I shall have to shave soon,” Peter said. 

“You look all right. Razor blades are scarce in Germany. 
Besides, you look more French like that.” 

“I’m thirsty. We should have brought some water.” 

“We’ll go and get a glass of beer.” 

“Oh, it’s all right” — ^hastily — “I’ll carry on. We’re all 
right as we are.” 

“Ifs all right so far,”. John said. ‘We’ve been out seven- 
teen hours now.” 

“They don’t know which way we went, that’s one thing.” 

“They’re bound to inform all the railway stations.” 

■“Do you think we ought to walk from here?” 

“I was just wondering.” 

They sat in silence for a while. 

“Look here,” John said, “we’re losing our grip. We said 
the open way was the best way and here we are skulldng 
down side roads and talking of walking. Let’s go into the 
town and have a beer.” 

“Here comes a policeman,” Peter said. 

John looked up. A policeman was walldng slowly towards 
them down the path. 

“That settles it. Let’s go and have that beer I”- 
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Without appearing to htirry they got to their feet and 
walked towards the policeman. 

“Say something in French jtist as we pass him,” Peter 
said. “Say something intelligent in case he speaks French.” 
" When they were within a few paces of the policeman 
John broke into voluble French. Peter tried to look as if 
he understood. And then they were past. John went on 
talking and Peter listened for the policeman to tiun round; 
listened for the hail and the sound of pursuing footsteps. 
But he didn’t turn rotuid and they walked on like that for 
a hxmdred yards. 

•‘What did you say?” Peter asked. 

’“I couldn’t think what to say, so I told you all about 
a letter I’d had from my Aunt Annette who had bronchitis, 
and said that my sister Marie was having another baby.” 
“Good show! It worked anyway. What shall we do now?” 
“Go into town and have that beer. They serve a coupon- 
free meal in some of these places.” 

“Yes, I know, it’s called a Stammgericht” 

‘Well, let’s go and have one. My belly’s flapping against 
my backbone.” 

They foxmd-a cafe, went in and sat down. It was a large 
^ room with heavy, dark wooden tables and chairs. There 
were four men sitting at a table in the window. They looked 
like local tradesmen. 

Peter and John sat at a table at the other side of the room. 
It had a red and white check tablecloth and a menu in a 
wooden holder, A waitress came from a room at the end 
of the cafe and stood by their table. 

“Zwei Glas dunMe Bier, hitte” John said. 

“Zxvd Glas dunides” she repeated, and went away. She 
returned shortly with two glasses of beer. It was dark beer 
in tall glasses, and each glass had a white collar of foam. 

“Danke schon.” John handed her a coin. She groped in 
the pocket of her apron and handed him several smaller 
coins which he returned to her. 

“Danke sehr” she said, and smiled. 

John lifted his glass and winked at Peter. “Not bad 
what?” he said when the waitress was out of earshot. 

“Not bad.” Peter was watching the men in the \viQdow. 
They had stopped talking and were all staring, 
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Wonder what weVe done wrong, he thought. Wondei 
5f foreigners arc allowed in here. Wish I knew more about 
it. It’s all this working in the dark. We don’t even know 
if there are such things as free French v/orkers. It would 
be bad enough if we knew what to exjjcct, but working in 
the dark like this we might barge into anything. Wonder 
if we can smoke in here. He looked again at the men in the 
window. One of them was smoking a pipe. He took out 
his cigarettes and offered them to John, who thanked him 
in French. , 

The waitress came in carrying a tray loaded with four 
large white pottery bowls. They were steaming. She put 
one in front of each of the men. Peter watched closely. 
Money passed, but no coupons. This was the coupon-free 
meal. As she turned away from the table Peter caught her 
eye. He beckoned and gestured towards the table in front 
of him. She smiled and vanished into the kitchen. 

' The Stammgericht was a stew made from swedes, potatoes 
and carrots, but no meat. It was a generous helping, filling 
and warm. They had two more of the weak German beers 
and felt more fiill than they had felt since they had escaped, 
With a full stomach came renewed confidence, 

‘“What do we do now?” John asked. 

^Tetter not stay here. It’ll look obvious if we stay here 
too long. Let’s walk roimd the town.” 

But it was worse in the street. Everyone seems to have 
something to do except us, Peter thought. Bad enough trying 
to spend an afternoon in a small English town, but this is 
getting on my nerves. This is going to be the worst part of 
the whole show, this trying to look inconspicuous with noth- 
ing to do. They tried looking into shop windows; but all the 
time the feeling of being watched grew more acute. 

“I hate this town,” John said. “Let’s get out of it.” 

''“No — vre. mustn’t catch a train until it’s dark. We’ve got to 
stay here tmtil it’s dark.” 

“We’ve got to do something. These one-street towns give 
me the willies. What about going back to the park?” 

“Better not^ do that — we’re inviting conversation if we 
sit there. Besides, it’s afternoon now and all the v/omen 
will be there. Much better to stay here.” 

“I can’t stay here,” John said, “It’s getting on my nerves. 
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We’re too conspicuous walking up and down the street.” 

“Let’s look at this objectively,” Peter said. “What should 
we do in England if we had a few hours to waste?” 

“Go to the public library or a museum.” 

’“Or to the cinema. Why not go to the cinema?” 

John grinned. “Wc escape from a prison camp and the 
first afternoon out we go to the pictures.” 

“It’ll be safer than die streets,” Peter said. 

-‘1 bet we’re the first escaped Kriegies to go to the pic- 
tures.” 

“That’s why we’ll get through. Keep it fluid. Do the 
natural thing. What could be more natural than going to 
the cinema?” 

They walked towards the cinema, feeling better now that 
they were doing something, and less conspicuous. There 
was a queue, and they joined it. The queue was mosdy 
children, with a few women, an old man and some soldiers. 
They were the only young men in civilian clothes. They 
stood at the end of the queue hoping that no one woiald talk 
to them. 

It was not a comfortable cinema and most of the seats 
were broken. Peter found himself next to a young soldier 
- who sat sleeping, his head fallen forward on his chest. He 
remembered the cinema in Cambridge. Of how he would 
go there in the afternoon when he had been flying the night 
before, and of how empty it would be up there in the bal- 
cony with only the chattering of the children in the pit 
below. Of the soft lighting and the organ music, and of how 
he himself used to fall asleep as soon as the lights went 
down and the picture started. Of how the sound of a shot 
or the sudden scream of the heroine would jerk him into 
wakefulness, only to fall asleep again to wake finally with a 
dry mouth and stagger out into the strong afternoon sun- 
shine to have a meal before beginning the evening’s drink- 
ing in the Lion. And thinking of this he fell asleep imtil 
John v/akened him when it was time to go for the train to 
Stettin. 

It was nearly Hark when they came out of the cinema 
and they walked quickly to the railway station at the far 
end of the town. 


“What was the film about?” Peter asked. 

“Oh) 3t v/as an escapist sort of film — a comedy alxnit a 
Berlin family on holiday in the Alps. There was nothing 
about the war in it. I saw you were asleep and was rather ^ 
frightened you’d wake up suddenly and say somctiiing in 
English.” 

“1 was too tired for that — slept like a log. I feel much 
lyettcr nov/.” 

“1 could do with a .spot of the old bed,” John said. “Didn’t 
sleep much last night. I’d like to get my clotlics off too. 
I’m stidey. I’d give anytliing for a bath and a good night’s 
sleep,” 

It was a small railway station and John felt conspicuous 
as he asked for the tickets. Stettin w'as a Baltic port, a more 
dangerous destination to ask for. The clerk demanded his 
papers. He produced his Ausweis and waited nervously. 

“Your permission to travel?” 

John handed over the Polizeiliche Erlaubnis and tlic Bcsch- 
cinigung from his firm. He tried to imagine he was buying 
a ticket in England. 

The clerk picked up the papers and glanced at tlicrn 
casually. ^*Gut!” Pie handed over the tickets. 

John took the tickets and his papers and v/alkcd away 
from the ticket office. He could hardly believe it. It had 
been as easy as that. He joined Peter and they walked up 
the steps to the platform. 

The train was full and again they had to stand in the 
corridor. There were no lights in the corridor, which was 
so packed that it would have been impossible for a ticket 
collector to move down it. 

It was a strain to stand there, surrounded by Germans, 
doing nothing, frightened all the time that they were about 
to be discovered. It was in the trains, when they could 
neither move nor spcalc, that they had time to think. 

An hour later they stopped at a large station. Most of 
the passengers left the train here and a number of them 
went to the buffet where Peter could sec them drinking 
soup. They were hungry and thirsty, but they stayed in 
the darkness of the railway carriage rather than brave the 
lights of the buffet. 

When the train started again it was less crowded. They 
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were able to sit on their bags in the corridor; and before 
long they were both asleep. 

They were awakened by the sound of shouting. The typical 
bullying shouts of a German who has been given authority. 
It %vas the ticket collector, and with him were two of the 
Bahnhofs Polizei, the railway police. 

John got the tickets ready and watched them work their 
tvay dowm the corridor, inspecting tickets as they came. In 
most cases the ticket collector merely said ‘‘Weifer!" as he 
handed the tickets back to the passengers, but occasi^ally 
he asked for their identity papers which were examined by 
the police. 

Here we go, Peter thought. He glanced at Jolin who sat 
v/hite-faced and silent at his side. Next to him sat an old 
woman. As the men approached she showed obvious signs 
of panic. By the time the collector reached her she was 
almost crying wdth fear. 

“Ausvjeis, bitte!” the ticket collector shouted. 

The old woman fumbled in her bag. The ticket collector 
stood waiting. She produced a grimy piece of paper. The 
man handed it back angrily and shouted again. She said 
nothing but continxied to offer the grimy piece of paper. 

, “PolizeilicheV’ the collector screamed. “PolizeilicheV* 

The old woman did not reply. One of the Polizei shook 
her roughly by the arm. The ticket collector grew red in 
the face. “Polizeilicher he shouted. . ' ' 

, The old woman said nothing but sat hopeless on her bag. 
The collector said something to one of the policemen who 
took the old woman roughly by the arm and began to push 
her down the corridor. Peter could hear her whimpered 
protests as she was roughly jostled down the corridor, towards 
the guard’s van at the rear of the train. 

The ticket collector turned to John, who handed over 
their tickets and waited apprehensively for the demand for 
their papers. The collector glanced at the tickets and handed 
them back without speaking. - 

When they had gone Peter sat on his bag in the corridor 
and broke out in a cold sweat. His knees fluttered and he 
felt sick. They had passed the first train, check. The=.old 
woman had saved them. Their papers had taken them past 
, the clerks in. the booking offices but so far they had not been 
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inspected by the police. He prayed that their luck would 
hold. 

Just before eight o’clock the tram began to slow 
Peter, who was dozing, was awakened by the changing’ 
tempo of the rhythm of the wheels. He looked at his watch 
and wakened John, who was sleeping on his bag in the 
comer of the corridor. 

“We’re running in, John. If the train stops outside the 
station let’s get off. There aren’t enough passengers aboard 
to make a crowd. I think it would be safer to jump off out- 
side the station and waUc into the town.”- 

“We’U be O.K.” 

'“We might need a special pass to go as far north as tliis.” 

•'“You- need a special pass to go anywhere,” John told him. 
“We’ll be aU right.” 

“If the train slows down we ought to jump.” Peter did 
not like this confidence in John. It had been easy enough 
in the camp to talk of travelling openly, but now he was 
frightened of it. 

John got to his feet and dusted his trousers. “O.K. — ^as 
you like. That was a pretty good sleep. I feel better now. 
What about a spot to cat?” ' 

'‘We’H go into the lavatory and make some porridge.” 

In the lavatory at the end of the corridor Peter opened 
his case and took out a hnen bag of dry oatmeal and a small 
tin. He mixed the oatmeal with water from the tap and 
handed the tin to John, -“I hope the water’s aU right,” he 
said. ‘"We should have brought some purifying tablets.” 

“There’s a lot of things we should have brought. We’H 
get by. It’s a cinch now. We’ve done half the journey.” 

“In terms of miles.” 

John was feeling happy now and full of confidence. “Let’s 
go right in.”. 

“Not if the train stops. If the train stops we get out.” 

Put the ..train did not stop and before long they steamed 
into Stettin station. 

There were more people on the train than Peter had 
tliought, and they were sv/ept towards the barrier by the 
crovrd. John pushed forward to sec if there v/as a paper ■ 
check. He looked back at Peter and grinned. The passen- . i 
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gets were handing in their tickets and passing off the plat- 
form without showing their papers. Then they were at the 
barrier. A quick tightening of the stomach muscles as they 
came under the lamp — a moment’s panic — and they were 
through the barrier and -free to go into the town. 


CHAPTER 3 

When they came out of the railway station it was raining. 
A cold wind blew in from across the Baltic bringing with 
it a fine, steady rain that whipped their faces as they stood 
in the bomb-damaged station square. 

“We’ve got to find shelter of some sort.” John buttoned ' 
the collar of his mackintosh. “Let’s try the hotels. We’d 
better get in somewhere before midnight. There may be a 
curfew for foreigners in this town.” 

“It’s Saturday night.” Peter was still doubtful- about the' 
hotels. “We haven’t much hope of getting in.” 

“We’ll have to try,” John said. “Unless we stay in the 
waiting-room until morning,” 

“No. fear! Waiting-rooms are the most dangerous places. 
Police check every two or three hours. Why -not sleep out 
again?” 

‘fft’s too wet,” John said. “Besides, we must find some- 
where to shave. Come on!” 

They stepped out into the driving rain. 

Peter shivered. “It’s bloody cold.” 

^Walk fast,” John said. “We’ll soon get warm.” 

They walked quickly down the street, past the shells of 
bombed buildings, gaunt and forbidding in the darkness.* 
There were piles of rubble in the streets and the pavements 
were^ uneven and broken where the bombs had fallen. 

‘Tretty good mess, what?” Peter said. “I wonder if any 
hotels are still standing. We could sleep in one of these 
bombed-out houses.” 

“Too risky. They might think we were looting. Get shot 
for that in Germany.” 

The streets were dark and strangely quiet. 
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, “I hope there isn’t a curfew,” Peter said. ■ • 

‘We’!! know when we try the first hotel. Even if there 
is we can explain that we’ve just" come off the train — though 
I can’t see what reason we can give for getting off here j 
instead of going straight on to Anidam.” " 

, “You can say that as it’s Sunday to-morrow we thought 
the factory would he closed.' And we thought it would be 
better to stay for the week-end and go on up to Anklam 
on Monday morning.” 

“I doubt if I could say all that” in German.” 

They walked on down the dark wind- and rain-swept street, 
peering into each doorway as they passed. 

“It’s this infernal blackout,” John said. “It’s worse .than 
London.” 

“I wonder what Phil’s doing,” Peter said. 

“If he hasn’t been caught he’ll be in Danzig by now — ■ 
he’d have arrived in Danzig last night. He’s either on a boat 
or in a police cell by now.” 

“He wasn’t equipped for sleeping out.” 

“No, he won’t sleep out. His was an ‘all or nothing’ effort. 
He’s either on a boat or back in the cells.” 

Peter laughed. “I bet he’s sitting in the hold of some ship ' 
eating margarine samples and wondering about us. I don’t ^ 
think he gave very much for our chances.” 

“That’s why he didn’t come with us.” 

' “I’m glad he didn’t,” Peter said. “Three would have 
been too many. He binds too much. He’d have been binding 
all the time because it’s raining.- Remember how he used to 
bind all the time v/hen we didn’t dig because of the rain?” 

“We must have been pretty trying ” John said. 

They stopijed outside an imposing stone building with a 
classical portico and mahogany revolving doors. 

“It looks like a dub.” Peter was doubtful. “It doesn’t 
say it’s an hotel.” - 

; “Perhaps they don’t in Germany. We might as wdl try 
anyxvay.” • 

Jol-m pushed his way through the revolving doors. Peter 
followed, feeling suddenly disreputable and ashamed of his 
appearance. The carpets were too deep, the air of solid German 
respectability too strong. He caught John by tiic arm. 

“Let’s get out of this,” he whispered. . , 
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He moved quicWy towards the swing doors. John, infected 
by the sudden panic in Peter’s voice, moved with him. They 
passed quickly through the swing doors and out into the 
darkness of the street, 

“What the hell’s the matter?” John asked, 

“I don’t know. I don’t like it. Let’s try somewhere else.” 
“For Christ’s sake!” John said. “What was wrong with 
it?” 

“I don’t know — ^it seemed wrong somehow. It didn’t seem, 
the sort of place foreign workers would stay at. Let’s try 
somewhere else.” 

“For Christ’s sake!” John repeated. *We can’t walk round 
all night locking for hotels.” 

“All right, we’ll try the next one. But I've got a hunch 
about this place.” 

“You’re always getting hunches — and I’d got my German 
all ready.” 

They walked on down the street until they came to a 
smaller building with a dimly illuminated sign which read 
*‘hothl.” 

“That looks all right,” Peter said. 

John walked in and Peter followed. The lobby had lino- 
^ leum on the floor and smelled of disinfectant. In one comer 
was a box for the night porter. The box was empty. In the 
opposite comer the linoleum-covered stairs rose crookedly 
to the floor above. 

They stood waiting in the middle of the lobby. The place 
was silent. 

“I’U go upstairs,” John said. 

Peter followed him, not wanting to stay alone in the hall. 
Not want ing to be left to cope v/ith his lack of German 
without John. On the floor above was a landing. Opening 
off the landing v/ere several doors. One was open. There 
were beds in the room, beds standing in rows, and orderly, 
as in a barrack room. 

“This is no good,” Peter said. 

He led John quickly down the stairs and out on to the 
street. They were in the street again and it was still raining. 
John was growing angry. 

“What the heU . . he began, but Peter went on down 
.the street. 
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“That was too cheap/’ he said. “It was a sort of doss- 
house.” 

“What if it was? It’s a bed and it’s dry.” ^ 

“They’re likely to ask questions in a place like that. Iti 
loo cheap. They’re likely to have police checks and Goc 
IcQows what. It’s the sort of place they look for deserters m 
We want a more exjxnsive place.” He wa^ shivering. ^ 

“You said that last place was too expensive. We can 
afford to be choosey.” 

“We’ve got to be choosey. That’s just what we’ve got t 
be. If the place is too cheap it’s dangerous because it’s Habl 
' to police checks — ^and if it’s too luxurious it’s dangerous be 
cause we’re conspicuous. We’ve got to find a quiet, respect 
able family hotel.” 

“Then we’d better ask a policeman,” John said angrily* 

*“We might do worse than that.”- 

'“Don’t be bloody silly!” 

They were both angry now. Angry and tired, frightened, 
and wet to the skin. Angry and bewildered because they 
hadn’t imagined it would be like this; angry because they' 
were suddenly without a plan and outside tlie routine they 
had known so long. 

Presently they were at the bottom of the hill, walking' 
along the main street towards the centre of the town. They 
had tried several hotels, but they were all full. 

“It’s no good,” John said at length. “It’s Saturday night. 
Lei’s walk out of the town and find somewhere to sleep.” 

“O.K.,” Peter said it with relief. “Wc’ll find a hotel to- 
morrow,” he added. “Wc’ll find somewhere dry to Idp down 
to-night. A railway arch or something.” 

“Which v/ay shall wc go?” 

"Let’s go south. If wc go north it’s the sea, and east and 
west we go along the coast.” 


He took the small compass from his pocket and studied 
it by the light of his torch. 

“We’ll go down to the Square,” he said, “and take the 
main road going south.” 

Ihcy v.-nlkcd dovvn^ a long, straight, concrete road with 
n cemetery on one side and large brick buildings on the 



‘'If the worst comes to the v'orst we can sleep in the 
cemetery,” John said. 

“It’ll be locked. Tliey always loci: cemeteries at night.” 

“We can climb over.” 

“Ids not worth it. We might be seen climbing over. It’s 
not worth the risk. I don’t suppose it would be very com- 
fortable anyway.” 

“No, but it would be quiet.” 

They walked on past the cemetery, past the large' build- ^ 

, ings, until they came to an area of small suburban housed 
“This loolcs like going on for miles,” John said. 

“I wish we knew if there was a curfew.” 

“Even if there is, I don’t expect it’s until midnight. What 
time is it now?” 

Peter looked at his watch. “Eleven-thirty.” 

“Well, v/e’ve got half an hour before midnight. We’ll push 
on and see what we come to.” 

And all this time they were walking down the long, 
straight, concrete road, with the rain slanting down, running 
down inside their collars, soaldng their trouser legs, falling, 
bouncing back oflE the pavement, steady^, continuous, drum- 
ming rain. 

When they had been walking for some time Peter saw a 
policeman approaching them, tall, jack-booted and wearing 
a sword. 

He was on the opposite side of tihe road, but when he saw 
them he started to cross. 

“I’ll talk French,” John said. “Be listening to me, but 
look at him as you go past.” 

“Let’s run.” 

“No — look at him. We’ll be all right.” He began talking 
fast in French. 

They went on as they were. The policeman crossed the 
road to intercept them. Oh, God, he’s going to stop us, Peter 
thought. What shall we tell him? "What excuse can we give 
for walking out here at this time of flight? 

“Tell him we’re going to visit friends,” he whispered, but 
John went on talking in French. 

They were abreast of the policeman now and Peter looked 
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“That v/as too cheap,” he said, “It v/as a sort of doss- 
house.” 

“What if it was? It’s a bed and it’s dry.” j 

“They’re likely to ask questions in a place like that Its ; 
too cheap. They’re likely to Iiave police checks and Go | 
loiows what. It’s the sort of place they look for deserters in. 
We want a more expensive place.” He was shivering. ^ 

“You said that last place was too expensive. We cant 
afford to be choosey.” 

“We’ve got to he choosey. That’s just what we’ve got to ] 
be. If the place is too cheap it’s dangerous because it’s liable i 
to police checks — and if it’s too luxurious it’s dangerous be- 
cause v/e’re conspicuous. We’ve got to find a quiet, respect- 
able family hotel.” 

“Then we’d better ask a policeman,” John said angrily* 

■‘'We might do worse than that.’’ . 

'“Don’t be bloody silly!” 

They were both angry now. Angry and tired, frightened 
and wet to the skin. Angry and bewildered because they 
hadn’t imagined it would be like this; angry because they • 
were suddenly without a plan and outside tlie routine they 
had loiown so long. 

Presently they were at the bottom of the hill, walking' 
along the main street towards the centre of the town. They 
had tried several hotels, but they were all full. ^ 

“It’s no good,” John said at length. “It’s Saturday night. 
Let’s walk out of the town and find somewhere to sleep.” 

“O.K.,” Peter said it with relief. “We’ll find a hotel to- 
morrow,” he added. 'We’ll find somewhere dry to kip down 
to-night. A railv/ay arch or something.”- 

“Which v/ay shall we go?” 

“Let’s go south. If we go north it’s the sea, and east and 
v/cst we go along the coast.” 

He took the small compass from his pocket and studied 
it by the light of his torch. 

'We’ll go down to the Square,” he said, “and tal<e the 
mam road going south.” 

They v/alked down^ a long, straight, concrete road with 
a cemetery on one side and large brick buildings on the 
other. 
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“We’d better sleep here,”' Peter said. 

“What? Among the cabbages?” 

“No — ^in one of these air raid shelters.” He had stopped 
^ behind one of the gardens and pointed to a covered trench 
near the fence. “Let’s crawl in there and- sleep.” 

“It’ll be dry at least,” John said. “I’m wet through.” 

They climbed the fence again and crawled into the air 
raid shdter. It was a trench. W in plan and about four feet 
deep. It was so built that it was difiScialt to lie down and 
impossible to stand up. The rain had seeped in and formed 
a thick slime of mud on the bottom of the trench. 

“A typical goon effort,” John said. 

. ‘'Uncomfortable — but I expect it’s safe enough.” 

“I don’t only want safety. J want sleep. Let’s go and find a 
more comfortable one.” 

- They tried several and finally found a wooden shed with 
earth banked up at the sides and the top covered with turf. 
Inside was a bale of straw. As an air raid shelter it was use- 
less. As a hide-out for the night it was just what they were 
looking for. They took off their mackintoshes and their 
boots and 'socks. 

“My God, I could do with a drink!” Peter said. 

‘Tut out the old tin and collect some rain-water.” 

“I will. I’ll put it out now and then we’ll have a drink 
for to-morrow morning.” He rummaged in his bag for the 
fin. ‘What about a spot of porridge?” 

“It’ll take too long to collect the water. I’ll have a piece 
of dog food. What I want most is sleep.” 

Peter took out the dog food and cut two pieces about two 
inches square. He cut it by the light of the torch shielded in 
John’s hands. The air raid shelter looked warm and com- 
fortable in the dim light. ‘We could live here for days,” 
he said. 

‘We’ve got to have a base in tovm. This is too far out. 
We must get somev/herc where we can -wash and shave, 
otherwise we’ll begin to look like tramps. Respectability’s the 
tiling. My jacket’s soaked. Are you taking yours off or leav- 
it on?” 

“I’m leaidng mine on — bit’ll dry quicker like that. We’ll 
- burrow^ down in the straw and they’ll dry on us.” 



at him. He half stopped as though to accost them, and John 
let fly a torrent of excited French. He waved his hands and 
hunched his shoiilders. By God, he’s wonderful, Peter thought 
What a man! Good old John. And they were safely past the 
policeman and he hadn’t stopped them. But he had stopped. 
Peter could not hear his footsteps and imagined him stand- 
ing there watching them and wondering whether to turn 
and follow. 

^‘Tum down here,” he said. 

It was a side street. They turned down out of the police- 
man’s sight. Peter quickened his pace. 

“I think he’s following,” he said. “I don’t think he likes 
the look of us.” 

They were at the end of the street. It was a cul-de-sac 
and there was no way out. 

“Hell, we’ve had it now!” John said. 

“Through the garden — quick!” . 

Peter glanced over his shoulder. The policeman was stand- 
ing at the top of the road watching them. 

“Look' as though we’re going into the house.” Peter walked 
into one of the front gardens where he was hidden from the 
policeman’s sight. 

^Tle’s coming down the road,” John said. 

Peter tried the gate leading to the back garden. It was 


locked. 

“Give me a hand,” 

John stooped and locked his hands. Peter put a foot in 
them and caught the top of tlie gate. Pic hauled himr.cif up 
and put down a hand for John. Then they were standing, 
trembling, on the far .side of the gate. 

*'Wc can’t go back,” Jolui said. 

“Let’s climb over the fences into the nc.xt street.” 
but look out for dogs.” 

There v/as a loiv fence at the end of the garden. They 
climbed it and found tliemselvcs anidc deep in newly turned 


earth. 
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“Ow appd^ tnein Herr,” te said. “On appel, hitte, mein 

Henr 

John grunted and rolled over. 

‘'Come on, vake up, John!” 

John opened his eyes. 

“Come on, John, time to get craclung. I’ve made some 
porridge.” 

John grunted again. He ran his fingers through his hair 
and groaned. “Hell, I’ve got a mouth like the bottom of a. 
parrot’s cage.” 

“It’s a -lovely morning. Eat some porridge and we’ll get 
out of here before anyone else is about.” 

“God, I’m stiff!” John said. “I can hardly move. I think 

I’ve got rheumatism.” 

“Nonsense — ^you’ve been sleeping too heavily, that s alL 
Here’s your breakfast. Leave half for me.” 

John began to eat slowly. “I’m hungry enough, but this 

stuff takes some getting down.” 

“You’ll be aE right once you get it inside you,” Peter 

assured him. 

John ate half the porridge and handed the tin to Peter. 
"Is that all we get?” , 

' ‘‘Tve got some biscuits but I thought I’d save them until , 

we can get a drink.” ' . 

John put on his collar and tie, and then his socks and 
sho^. He got to his feet and stumbled towards^ the door. 
Peter coEected his things together and joined him outside 
in the garden. 

“ShaE we go back the way?” John asked. 

'“I was just thinking. 'There must be a way out other 
than throu^ the garden. We don’t want to be s^n cEmbing 
over the gate. Let’s walk down behind the houses. 

They walked back along the path behind the fence at the 
bottom of the gardens -until they came to an alleyway be- 
tween two of the houses. 'This led them out to the -main 
road. 

*T.f we don’t find anywhere we’E come back here to-night,” 
Peter said. 

“We shan’t need anjwhere,” John told him. ‘We’E get a 
ship. This .is going to be our lucky day.” 

'Ihe sun -was shining as they came into the city and the 
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“I hope we wake before it’s light. Don’t forget we’ve got 
to get out of this place/’ 

“The policeman will be gone by then/’ Peter said. ‘"We’Ii 
wake up all right. I give us about three hours and then 
we’ll be awake shivering.” , . 

“Not me!” John said. “I’m really sleeping to-night.” 

He burrowed down into the straw and Peter heaped more 
on top of him. Presently they were both asleep. 


CHAPTER 4 

When Peter awoke it was still dark. At the moment of waking 
he thought he was back in his bunk in the prison camp 
and he put up his head to rearrange the rolled-up shirt 
under his’ head. The^h he felt the straw, and he was fully 
awake and remembering where he was. He fumbled in his 
jacket pocket for the torch and, shielding the light under 
the jacket, he looked at his watch. It was five forty-five. He 
flashed the torch over John. He was sleeping like a child, one 
hand under his head and his hair falling forward over his 
face, 

Peter rose quietly and opened the door of the air raid 
'shelter. It had stopped raining and there was a keen wind. 
He looked up at the sky. It was paling slightly in the east 
and scattered remnants of cumulus cloud chased one anotlter 
across the horizon. A few stars showed in the full zenith of 
the sky and tlie air smelt good and clean. 

Well, this is our second free dawn, he thought. He looked 
carefully all round him. At the backs of the houses and then 
at the allotments behind. Not a light showed. In the distance 
he could hear the faint clanking of a shunting train and 
suddenly close at hand a cock crowed loudly. It’s Sunday 
morning, he thouglit, perhaps people won’t be getting up 
so early. We’d better get moving though. We must find some- 
where to get a sha\^e. And then a meal. 

He stooped to where he had left the tin. It was half full 
of water. He went back into the shelter and mixed some 
drv’' oatmeal with the water in the tin. He shook John gently 
by the arm. 
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burners attached to the luggage carrier or towed behind on 
two-wheeled trailers. It was strange to be among people 
who had a purpose in life, who had somewhere to go, who 
were not just passing tlie time until the next roH-call or 
waiting for the soup to arrive. 

Three hours later tlicy again fotmd tlremsclves down by 
the docks. All tliis time tlicy had been searching for a place 
to stay. Everywhere they had been told tlaat tlie hotel was 
full. 

‘TThis is a dead loss,” John said. “I feel inclined to stow 
away on one of these fishing boats and trust to luck.” 

"We mustn’t be in too much of a hurry,” Peter told him. 
"It’s taken us four and a half months to get as far as this. 
We don’t want to throw it all away in a few minutes and 
get marched back to the camp after being out for a couple 
of days. This is all new to us and it’s worth giving it some 
thou^t. We must get out a plan of campaign. Here vve are 
in Stettin and we want to get to Sweden. We’ve a little 
German money, good papers — ^we’ve proved that — and fairly 
good civilian clothes. We speak a little German and we have 
some food.” 

"Yes,” John said, “and we’ve nowhere to sleep to-night 
and there’s most likely a curfew for foreign workers. We’ve 
got to be safely stowed away somewhere by the evening. 
Most of the ships in the docks seem to be German. Even 
if they were Swedish, I don’t see how we could get out to 
them.” 

“The only way is to meet the sailors ashore,” Peter said. 
"Contact the crew ashore and arrange with them to get 
us on the ship.” It seemed simple to him as he said it, merely 
a matter of speaking a few words and perhaps the exchange 
of a little money. 

But John was reluctant. He wanted to keep the thing as 
small as possible. To talk to complete strangers was making 
the thing too big — spreading the risk. ‘T! don’t like to,” he 
said. 

“But you said yourself we can’t Just wander aimlessly 
around. We’ve worked to a plan so far and now we’ve got 
as far as we planned.” 

“O.K.-^e’ll see what we can do.'But If we have no luck 
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streets were clean and sparkling in the freshness of the morn- 
ing. Early workers were hurrying to and fro and the first 
tramcars were grinding their way up the steep hills of the 
town. 

“Where do we go from here?” John asked. 

“Let’s go down to the docks and have a look at the ship- 
ping.” 

They walked down the steep cobbled street until they came 
to the docks. There was a sea breeze and the air was full 
of the sea. There were ships in the harbour, some of them 
wearing their wartime coat of grey paint, others painted 
black and red and white, brave and toylike in the sun. 
As Peter and Jolin drew nearer they could see that most of 
them were flying the German flag. 

They did a quick tour of the docks, walking fast to avoid 
suspicion, but they saw no neutral shipping. Most of the 
bigger ships Jay moored away from the quayside. The smaller 
boats were berthed alongside the quays but these were obvi- 
ously fishing vessels and no use to them. 

“T^iis isn’t v/hat I expected,” Peter said. “I expected to 
find them at the side of the rocks.” He realised then that 
he had not really thought of the escape beyond the rallv/ay. 
He had always thought of the docI<s as being the objective. 
Getting to the docks had been as good as getting home to 
him. Now they were tlierc, and tlic difficulties were just 
beginning. From now on they v/ould have to make their plans 

they went along. 

“They’ve got to load and unload sometime,” John told him. 

“Perhaps the iTcst tiling v/ould be to hang around a bit and 
see what happens.” 

“Better not hang around the docks too long. That’s fust 
where thc>’*d expect lo find us. take a walk round the 

ir.vm and get the lie of the land. Wc’ll try a few more hotels 
and get n room for a couple of nighp,. What we %vant h a 
hodatrjfterj. llicti we c;tn take our time and make bur 
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^*Ycs — but not in the docks.” 

•"The docks arc as safe as anjrrvhere else if 5"ou get them 
alone. Pick one that’s walking on liis own rmd ask him.” 

"Ask him what?” 

"Just speak to him in French and ask if he can tell you 
where to sta)- for tlic night,” 

“Supposing he starts to yell.” 

“lie won’t j’cll. \Ve*ll go down some dark side street off 
the docks and stop one tlicrc and ask him.” 

, "All right,” John said. "But I don’t like it.” 

•"I don’t like it citiier, but we’ve got to take the risk some- 
time.” 

"All right. I’ll try. You stand behind him while I’m talking 
and if he yells sock him behind the car.” 

'"I’ll sock him beloind the ear all right. I’ll clock him wath 
the tin of dog food.” 

They went down one of the quiet roads leading oflf the 
docks and accosted some of the more obvious Frenchmen 
who came along. In every case the man looked at them 
nen-ously and hurried on mthout speaking. 

“What* the hell’s the matter?” Peter asked. 

"They know I’m not a Frenchman. I expect they tliink 
I’m a German — a sort of %gent provocateur.’ This seems to 
be hopeless. I wish I knew exactly what these fellows arc. 
They’re French all right, but they don’t seem to be prisoners 
of war.” 

"Let’s try this one.” Peter indicated a short, olive-com- 
plexioned man of about thirty j^ears of age walking slowly 
towards them down the street. He wore a beret like themselves 
and a leather jerkin. Roimd his neck was a brightly coloured 
handkerchief. 

“He’s the last one,” John said. "I’m frightened of some 
of the others coming back with the^Gestapo.” 

He spoke to the Frenchman. Peter stood on one side, 
ready to go to his assistance if necessary. There was a quick 
exchange of fast-sounding French and the Frenchman pointed 
down the road. He appeared to be giving minute instructions 
■ftdth many extravagant gestures and emphasis, -and fin ally 
shook John warmly by tire hand. John said something to 
him and the Frenchman looked at Peter, smiled and called 
f‘Salutr ’ 
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by the afternoon v/e must organise somewhere tO’ sleep before 
it gets too late. We don’t want to get picked up on the streets 
after the curfew.” 

“Come on, snap out of it — ^we’Il be all right.” 

Peter had been holding back because he was without a 
plan. But now he could see it clearly — ^to meet some of the 
seamen ashore. 'To make their arrangements to stow away 
safely — ^away from the docks. Not to go dashing into things, 
but to work slowly towards their objective. 

They walked along the quays, looking at the men now 
and not at the shipping. There were Polish workers with the 
large “P” on a brassard worn on the arm, Ukrainians and 
Lithuanians with “OST” stencilled on their clothes, and 
scores of Frenchmen wearing an odd assortment of military 
uniform. In addition to these — all of whom were prisoners 
worldng under armed guard — there were the seamen of all 
the occupied nations, some in civilian clothes and' some m 
the uniforms of their companies. 

As they walked along one of the quays they came to a 
group of haggard men, stooping, thin and weary, with their 
feet tied in rags and the tattered remnants of' green uniform 
hanging from their backs. By their queer spiked cloth helmets 
and ragged appearance Peter Icnew them to be Russians. 
These men v/ere barely alive, too weak almost to lift the 
picks and shovels with' which they were supposed to work. 
They moved slowly, eking out their meagre strength, never 
smiling, doomed to slavery until the war was over. 

So long as they kept on the move and were not obviously 
loitering they felt safe enough in this polyglot crowd and 
moved slowly among tliem, trying to Icam as much as they 
could about the docks. 

“If we get caught again,” John said, “we could try to 
pass as Frenchmen. If wc get returned to this sort of thing 
it won’t be so bad. For better than being in a British camp. 
Look at the chance these chaps have of getting away.” 

‘Let’s have a word vdth one of them,” Peter said. 

“I’ve told you before, I don’t like to talk to them. Tl-icv’ll 
lenow I‘m not one of them by my accent, and it’s dangerous.” 

‘'Wc shan’t get anwvherc unless wc taltc some sort of 
risk.” Peter raid. “VvVvc got to speak to tJiem sometime.” 
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end explained that tliej'' \%'antcd to stay in Stettin for nvo 
nights so as to arrive in Anldam on Tuesday morning. The 
proprietor asked for his money in advance. And then they 
wre free to go to their room. 

It W'as a large room, the walls covered witli floral wall- 
paper. A trardrobe stood against the wall opposite the door 
and a grotesque dressing-table filled the space in front of 
tlic smgle window. There was a double bed surmounted by 
floral drapes and a tiled stove like tlic outside of a public- 
house. In one comer, incongruously, stood a wliite wash- 
basin witli chromium-plated hot and cold taps. 

“Well, here %vc arc,” John said. “The first thing Tm going 
to do is wash.” 

He took off his clothes and crossed to the wash-basin. 
From ankles to %\Tists his body was black from the dye off 
the combinations he had worn in tlie tunnel. He turned on 
the hot water tap. 

“It’s a snare and a delusion,” he said. 

' “What is?” Peter was unfastening his bag. 

‘This basin. The hot water doesn’t work.” 

‘There’s a war on, you know. I don’t suppose they’ve got 
any coal.” 

“Oh, well, we’ll have to manage in cold.” 

He took a piece of Red Cross soap from his bag and 
began to wash. Peter lay on the bed watching him. 

‘Why do you think those forms were printed in French 
and English?” Peter asked. 

“Oh, they had them before the war, I expect, and they’re 
still using them.” 

“No wonder the Germans have an mferiority complex. 
Just imagine if English hotels had registration cards printed 
in German.” 

“They wouldn’t have. English is an international language.” 

“Our menus are printed in French.” 

“Yes, but that’s to kid ourselves. Not to help foreigners. 
That’s just to kid ourselves that the cooking’s good.” 

‘What couldn’t I do to a Chateaubriant steak!” Peter said. 
He lay on his back on the bed as he had so often done in 
the prison camp, conjuring up his ideal meal. “A Chateau- 
briant steak garni, with spinach and French mustard, followed 
by green figs in syrup.’’ ( 
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Peter griimedj wondering what it was all about. The French- 
man again shook hands with John, slapped him on the back, 
waved to Peter and walked on down the road. 

“What did he say?” Peter asked. 

“I think he guessed what we are. I didn’t tell him, but I 
think he knew. He gave me an address — ^the Hotel Schobel. 
He advised me not to stay there more than two days, because, 
if you do, they have to send your papers in to the police. 
“Where is it?” 

“Down by the docks. It’s not a very posh place, but he 
says that they usually have some rooms free.” 

“O.K.,” Peter said, “Jet’s go there.” 

They found the Hotel Schobel in a road leading off one 
of the docks. It was a large building, old-fashioned and shabby. 
The entrance hall had a tiled floor and a lavish display of 
carved woodwork and xmcleaned brass. 

They were greeted by the proprietor, a stout German with 
a close-cropped bullet head and half-spectaclesj, smoking a 
large curved pipcj a German of the last generation. 

John began his carefully rehearsed German. “Hahen SU 
ein Doppel-Zimmer . . .?” 

Yes, apparently the proprietor had a double room. He 
pulled a bunch of blue forms from a drawer in Jiis desk and 
handed them to John. 

Peter pressed forward to see what John was writing. To 
his surprise the forms were printed in German, French and 
English. They filled in two of- the forms, taking care to print 
in the continental manner they had practised in the camp. 

Marcel Levasseur, Peter wrote, Born Lille, 17 July 1914/ 
Employed by Metalhuttenwerk Dr. Hoffman & Co., 
Breslau. Normally resident in Lille. 

John wrote, M^arcel Conde, Born Paris, 2 October 1921, 
Employed by Metalhuttenwerk, Breslau. Normally resi- 
dent in Paris. 

They produced flieir Answeis to prove this and were asked 
to show their police permission to be in tliat town. John 
showed the form giving them permission to travel to Anklam 
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mesh wire fence with three strands of barbed wire running 
along the top. There" were arc lamps over the wire and 
armed guards at the gates. The place looked like a prison, 
camp. ^ 

They walked slowly round the outside of the docks. There 
were wooden buildings inside the wire but between them 
they could see the hulls and* the funnels of the ships. 

Suddenly John caught Peter by the arm. • 

“Look — a Swedish ship I” Peter could see the black hull 
of a ship with the yellow cross and Sverige painted on her 
side. 

“We’ll get on board to-night/’ John said. ‘We’ll come 
back after dark and climb aboard.” 

‘There’s bound to be a watchman on board/’ Peter said. 

“It’ll be one of the crew. They wouldn’t have a German 
watchman in a guarded dock.’f 

“I don’t like it,” Peter said. ‘Td much rather try and get 
hold of one of the crew ashore. It’s sticking our necks out 
to go into a place like that.” 

‘We wouldn’t be here if we hadn’t stuck our necks out. 
Besides we can’t speak Swedish and if we’ve got to talk 
to the crew it’s going to be much safer in the ship than out 
here surrounded by goons. Anyway, she might be gone by 
to-morrow.” 

Peter allowed himself to be persuaded. He still did not 
like the idea of climbing into the docks, but as John said, 
they had to take some risks. By avoiding all unnecessary risks 
they might remain free, but they would not be getting any- 
where. 

They made a careful inspection of the fence and chose a 
spot where a railway siding ran close to the wire. It was 
half-way between the tvs'^o arc lamps and by climbing on 
to the truck which stood on the siding they wuuld be able 
to reach the top of the fence. 

“Now we’ve got to find an exit,” Peter said. ‘We may want 
to come back.” 

They chose a shed standing near the wire. It was directly 
in the light of the arc lamps but it v/as the only means of 
getting out of the docks. 

They spent tlie afternoon at the cinema. The likn u-as a 
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“For God’s sake shut up!” John said. “Make some por- 
ridge.” 

“Or a grilled Dover sole swimnaing in butter. Or even a good 
mixed grill.” 

“Shut up!” John was standing on his towel furiously stru^ 
bing at his legs. He looked very young standing there^ thin 
and young and graceful against the background of floral wall- 
paper. 

And suddenly Peter realised that John was near to break- 
ing point. That talking to these Frenchmen had taken the 
last of his nervous strength. He cursed himself for a selfish 
fool. He had been pushing^ John harder than he should. 
“You don’t want any more porridge,” he said. “We’ll get 
washed and go out and get a couple of beers and a Stamm- 
gericht.” 

“O.K. — ^but don’t talk about, food. I feel as though I haven’t 
eaten for years.” 

‘Y'ou’ve hardly eaten for forty-eight hours. I had a meal 
just before I left. I’ve got a spot of chocolate — how about 
that?” 

“Yes, please,” John said, and ate it there and then stand- 
ing on his towel by the wasH-basin. 

While John finished washing Peter slit open the lining of 
his mackintosh and took a v/aterproof bag from under the 
armpit. He opened it and took out a map which he spread 
out on the bed. With the map were a Swedish sailor’s identity 
card and some German money. 

‘It’s the Frcihafen we want,” he said, studying the map. 
“If we cross over the second bridge from the railway station 
it’ll bring us straight to it. That’s where the Swedish ships 
v/ill be — if there arc any. The dock we v/ere in this morning 
was all wrong. If v/c get no joy at the Freihafen we’ll go on 
to Reiherwerder coaling station and see if there’s any chance 
of stowing away on a coaling barge.” 

“Is the brothel marked on the map?” 

“Yes— Number Seventeen Klcinc Oder Strassc. But we v/on’t 
use that except as a last resort. Remember what Stafford said. 
It’s too dangerous. I’d hate to get caught witli my trousers 
down.” 

The Frcihafen w'as protected by an cightccn-foot diamond 
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to the earth. And as lie crept forward in the darkness tov;ards 
the black bulldng outline of the shipping" in the docks, he 
felt a thrill of pleasure in the game that he w^s playing and 
an added av/axeness of the clean air blowing in from the sea. 

When they reached the quay the Swedish ship had gone. 
At first they thought they had come to the wrong quay and 
they cast round looking for her. They took a bearing on a 
large German vessel they had seen from the road and realised 
that they were in the right quay; but the ship had sailed. 

It was dark in the docks and they had to use a torch to 
read the names on the counters of the ships. They had ex- 
plored two of the quays and were about to move on to a third 
when they saw a light jerldng towards them across the open 
groimd at the end of the quay. 

Peter saw it first. ‘Txjok out, we’ve been seen!’’ And he 
ran towards the sea end of the quay. ' - 

There a whistle and shouting, ’ and lights flashed out 
in front of them from the end of the quay. He caught John’s 
arm and turned sharply to the right between two warehouses 
and out on to the other side of the quay where they crouched 
behind some barrels. He was panting now and wishing they 
had never come into the docks. John lay beside him, panting 
too. And then they heard the sudden yelping of the dogs. 

"Christ, we’ve had it now!” 

John gripped him by the arm and nodded away towards 
their left. A German soldier with a storm lantern was passing 
them, walking towards the sea end of the quay, 

"TTiat’s the li^t we saw.” 

"Let’s cut away towards the left — towards where we came 
in.” 

They came out from behind the barrels and crept down 
the side of the warehouse towards the main part of tlie 
docks. Suddenly there was a guttural behind them. 

They started running together, nmning fast, expecting aU 
the time to hear the rifle crack and fed the impact of the 
bullet in their backs. There were more shouts now and tlte 
dogs yelped again. 

They were running side by side and nmning hard, makiup- 
for the open part of the docks, away from the coiifinement 



story of ancient Germany called Paracelsus and to Peter, 
whose lack of German made it difficult for him to follow, 
it was not exciting. He sat there dreading the .evening. 
Dreading the risk of climbing into the guarded docks, but 
seeing John’s point of view. Seeing that unless they took the 
risk they would never get out of Germany. 

They came out of the cinema and went straight down 
to the docks. There was a sentry patrolling the railway siding 
outside the wire. They walked down the road past the siding 
and stood, apparently in conversation, watching the sentry. 
He was doing a steady beat up and down the siding, his 
slung from his left shoulder. 

“Next time he turns his back we’ll slip in behind the truck,” 
John said, “and climb on top. We’ll wait for him to come 
up again and then next time he turns away we’ll nip smartly 
down into the docks.” 

“We’ll go and have a look at the place where we’re 
going to cUmb out first,” Peter said. “If there’s a sentry- there 
we’ll call it off. We may want -to come out in a hurry.” 

They walked round the outside of the fence to the shed 
but they could see no more German soldiers. 

“It’s O.K.,” John said. “He’s guarding the railway siding, 
not the dock.” 

Peter felt committedj but he said nothing. 

They climbed the fence carefully, one at a tune, taking 
their feet slov/ly from the wire to stop it twanging. The 
fence v/as slack and when they reached the top it swayed 
so that the one v/ho stood on the ground had to hold it still 
for the other. The noise of the climbing ran along the fence 
and they v/cre frightened that the sentry v/ould hear. 

Peter had been dreading this the whole afternoon. But 
once he was over the fence and inside ffie dock and creeping 
in. the darlmess towards the quay where they had seen the 
Swedish ship, he felt a completeness that he had rarely felt 
before. An alonencss, an awareness of himself as a vulner- 
able entity, a feriing that came only when he was hunted. 

It was not only tltc danger of the thing. He had not felt like 
this when, as a member of an air crew, he had been stalked 
by night fighters. It was more animal than that. It was nearer 



who does not read easily. He was middle-aged and look^ 
stupid. As they stood there Peter could smeU the German 
soldier smell. The smell of ersatz soap and German tobacco. 
The smell of German sausage and sauerkraut. The man put 
the papers back into the wallets, creasing them with his 
thick fingers as he pushed them in. Hope to God he doesn’t 
ask for our dock passes, Peter thought. But the sentry, appar- 
ently satisfied, handed back their wallets. He said something 
in German and John replied. 

“Ach sol” said the sentry, and laughed. 

And then they were i>ast him and walking on down the 
railway line. 

^'What did he say?” Peter asked. 

‘He seemed bloody suspicious. He asked what all- the shout- 
ing was about and I told him someone had fallen 'in the sea 
and they were trying to get him out. He seemed amused — 
perhaps it was my accent, I think we’d better get to heU out 
of here.” 

‘It was a dam’ sight easier getting into this place than 
it’s going to be getting out,” Peter said. “I bet they’ve got 
guards posted outside by now.” 

“I don’t think so — ^it doesn’t mean that they thought we 
were escaped prisoners. They may have thought we were 
• Frenchmen doing a spot of pilfering. If theyve scared us off , 
I expect .that’s all they worry about.” 
hope you’re right.” 

They went on down the railway line until they came to 
the fence. Everything was quiet now. But they were not 
taking any chances. They lay listening for ten minutes before 
Peter spoke. 

''‘Creep up to the fence and when I say ‘Go’ we’ll both 
climb up together. If we’re seen, go like hell when you get 
to the other side and I’ll see you back in the hotel.” 

They crept qxiietly up to the fence. 

“O.K.?” 

"Yes.” 

"Go!” 

They covered the short distance to the fence in a few 
paces and began to dimb. Climbing quickly and as silently 
as possible. Expecting every minute to hear shots from the 
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of the quays. They came round the corner of the warehouse 
going fast and crossed over some railway lines. 

Peter was panting in earnest now. There v/as a pain in 
his side and ihe air felt lilce cold water as it went down into 
his lungs. 

Then John was in front, running easily. He turned sharply 
to the left into a dark alley between two of the warehouses. 
They came to a concrete railway platform raised some eighteen 
inches above the level of the ground. John dived under it and 
Peter followed, full length on the dry earth under the concrete 
and panting, panting so that he felt his chest woiild burst. 
They lay there panting and spent, drawing the cold burning 
air into their lungs and expelling it quickly to snatch more. 

They lay for some time listening to the sound of the 
German soldiers searching the docks. Several times they heard 
voices - loudly at the end of the alley where the platform was. 
But the searchers did not go down and the sound of voices 
grew fainter and jSnally ceased altogether. 

They lay under the platform for an hour and a half be- 
fore they considered it safe to come out. Then they came 
,out from under the platform and stood listening. They were 
cold now that the sweat had dried on them and stiff from 
lying on the cold ground. 

“Let’s make our way towards the fence,” Peter suggested. 
■“We’ll follow the railway down. There’s bound to be a gate 
where it enters the docks.” 

They followed the railway, walking now. Walking softly 
on the sleepers and slowing down as they came to a branch 
in the line. There was an arc lamp over the points, but they 
did not see tlie sentry until they were right on top of him. 
Then they stopped dead. He was standing just to one side 
of the railway line, 'looking at them as they came dov/n the 
line. 

W^alk on, John whispered, and walked on down the line, 

■ ignoring the sentry. 

*1 hey stopped and tire sentry came towards them. 

“AtisweiSf bittc.” 

TJrey took out their wallets and handed him the papers, 
lie loolced at them. Studying tlrcm closely as a man will 



“I’ll just get back into bed and then I’ll tell you all about it.” 
John imdressed again and got into bed beside Peter. 

“It’s bloody/ cold out. I’m not getting up again until ten 
o’clock.” , 

“What happened?” 

“Well, it-v/as just as I thought. I got down to the French 
camp in the docks just as they were all streaming out to go 
to work. I tagged on to a chap who was all alone and walked 
down the road with him . I didn’t tell him I was English, 
just said ‘Good morning’ and walked along beside him, I 
asked. him where the Swedish boats were berthed and he con- 
firmed that it is the Freihafen. I asked him where the Swedish 
sailors go in the evening and he said either the brothel in 
Kleine Oder Strasse or the cafes down Grosse Lastadie Strasse. 
He didn’t think there are any neutral ships in the Freihafen 
at the moment. You need a dock pass to get into the Freihafen. 
He showed it to me — it’s on a pink card,” 

“Does he work in the docks?” 

“They all work in the docks in that camp. They unload 
the ships.” 

“What did he say about the curfew?” 

“There’s no curfew for foreigners in this town. But all the ’ 
French workers who live in the camp have to be in by ten 
o’clock.” ' 

“Did he give you any suggestions?” 

“No, he wasn’t a bit helpful really. He answered the ques- 
tions I put to him, but that’s all. When I didn’t ask him 
questions there were awkward silences. These chaps don’t speak 
my sort of French. I had to repeat each question about six 
times and even then I’m not sure I understood the answer. 
But there’s a chap in their camp who speaks English. He said 
if we go along there to-night he’ll have him there to meet us.” 

“Now we’re getting somewhere! What time?” 

“He said to go along any time after eight o’clock. He 
showed me where the hut is. We’re to climb in over the back 
fence.” 

“Do you mean we’re to climb into the camp?” 

“Yes.” 

“Christ! We nearly got shot climbing into the docks last 
night— now you want to go climbing into a prison bamp.” 
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guards inside the wire. But the shots did not come and they 
got safely down on the other side and ran two blocks before 
they felt it was safe enough to stop and talk. 

“So much for the docks!” Peter said, i 

“We were just unlucky.” 

‘^‘Unlucky be damned! We were lucky not to be shot. Wc 
v/ere bloody lucky to get out of there without being caught 


CHAPTER 5 

Peter awoke to see John standing fully dressed by the wash- 
basin. He was wearing Peter’s blue macldntosh and a beret 
pulled down over his eyes. 

“Where the hell are you going?” Peter asked. 

“I’m not — ^I’ve been.” 

“Where?” 

*T)own to the docks.” 

“What on earth for?” 

“I thought I’d go and have a look round.” 

“Then you’re a bloody fool. Supposing you’d got caught 
I shouldn’t have known where you were.” 

“I left a note for you,” John said mildly. 

^Why didn’t you wake me up and tell me you were going?” 

“I woke up and couldn’t get to sleep again. You were 
sleeping pretty soundly and I didn’t want to wake you. I lay 
there thinking for a bit and decided that the best time to 
contact the Frenchmen was in the early morning, just as the>^ 
were going to work, before it v/as light,” 

“Why didn’t you wake me? I’d have come with you.” 

“Well — as a matter of fact,” John looked embarrassed, “I 
thought perhaps I’d have more success if I went alone, I lay 
in bed wondering why they all seemed so scared v/hen I spoke 
to them and I came to the conclusion that (a) the Air Force 
mackintosh I was wearing looked too much like the German 
‘Feld grau, and (b) the fact that you were hanging around in 
the background made them suspicious. So I thought I’d just 
go down in your mackintosh and put it to the test.” 

“I think you might have told me. I’d liavc worried like hell 
if I’d Jmown. Did you have any luck?” 


no way out. To take the final step that might lose the whole 
game. They were. safe noWj part of the crowd. To jump a 
train would he to break away from the crowdj become con- 
spicuous. 

The train clanked slowly by. 

It would be too easy. Stretch out a hand, a quick jump 
and you were in. But once in, you were committed. Someone 
might see you. You had made the move that would commit 
you for the rest of your time. It wasn’t worth it. 

‘Took here, John, let’s not rush our fences. We’re quite 
safe as long as we take things quietly. We could live here 
for weeks — as long as the money lasts.” 

‘That’s all very well, but w^e’re not getting anywhere. 
There’s no jxiiat in just living here. The object of - the 

exercise is to get to Sweden.” 

“I couldn’t agree with you more. Surely . our best .plan 
is to talk to some more Frenchmen and find out more about 
these places before we start climbing into them. 

“And tell half Stettin what we’re doing! That’s a risk, 
if you like. I think itfs damn’ rislcy talking to anyone. 

“Not as risky as climbing into places. Just suppose tre 
were French workers, as we pretend to be. Even then wed 
be breaking the law by going into the coaling station. By not 
breaking any laws we could stay here as long as we like. 
“Yes, but where’s it getting us?” 

“Nowhere at the moment, I admit. But we’ve only been 
here a day and I don’t think we should go charging into 
things. After all we’ve- got plenty of money and time’s no 
object.” 

“Then what the bell have we come to Reiherwerder for, 
anyway?” 

“Now you’re just being bloody silly.” 

“I’m not being silly. We decide not to use the Frcihafen 
again, so we come out here. We find a good way of getting 
in here, and you want to cry off.” 

’“I don’t want to cry off. I just want to be certain about it.” 
“How can you be certain about it — how can you be cer- 
tain about anything here?” 
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'‘It’s the safest place to talk,” John said. “Safer than talkini 
in a cafe.” 

V 

“You said 'that about the docics.” 

They both lay silent for a while, warm and comfortabl( 
in the large bed, secure behind the shut window, listeninj 
to the noise of the traffic in the street below. 

“Is it very closely guarded?” 

John smiled. “Thc/re not guarded at all. There’s an ole 
civilian gatekeeper who books them in and out of the camf 
but apart from that they can come and go as they please, 

“We’U go along to-night and have a look at it,” Peter said 
“Let’s get up now and go and .find that coaling station a 
Reiherwerder. There might not be a fence round that.” 

Reiherwerder coaling station lay about four kilometres out- 
side the dock area and according to the map could be reached 
by tramcar. They followed the tram track out. There were 
docks and coaling stations all along the road, approached by 
narrow lanes running off the main road. At the entrance to 
each lane was a swing gate and a watchman’s hut. 

It was a grey morning and they walked quickly to keep 
warm. There was little traffic, but they passed several foreign 
workers with the yellow letter *‘P” on a diamond-shaped 
patch sewn on their jackets. There were girls too, heavy peasant 
girls, in wooden clogs and blue overalls with the word ^‘OST” 
printed on them in yellow letters. They were laughing as they 
walked, in scattered groups, towards the coal yards. 

“I don’t like the look of this,” Peter said. “I don’t think 
we’ll get much joy here.” 

'We’ll push on,” John said, “we’ll see what it’s like at 
Reiherwerder.” 

Half a mile up the road they were .^stopped by a level 
crossing. A long train of empty coal trucks was steaming 
slowly into the docks. 

“That’s the way to get in!” John said. “Come up here 
after dark and jump one of these trains. It’ll take us right into 
the coaling station.” 

Peter did not reply, while they waited for the train to 
pass. He was afraid of John’s impetuosity. To jump a coal 
train. To leave the safe guise of a French worker and be- 
come an escaping prisoner. To he committed. To go in with 



understand me or he was too scared to talk. I didn’t want to 
get on the same tram in case he wanted to carry on the 
conversation in front of the Germans.” 

“Never mind. We’ll go back into the town on the next 
tram and go round a few of the cafes. When it’s dark we’ll 
have a look at the French camp.” 

They spent that afternoon exploring the cafes round the 
docks. Frightened to stay too long in any one place, they 
went from cafe to cafe, having one drink in each and passing 
on to the next. Everywhere they felt conspicuous, felt all the 
time that people were watching them, that their clothing 
was not right, that they were doing something which made 
them stand out from the other customers. 

As it grew dark it 'became more difficult. They could 
not see inside the cafes before they entered. After stumbling 
into one full of German soldiers they decided that it was 
time to go to the French camp. 

It had been easy getting into the camp. They had no 
difficulty in finding the hut and now they were standing in 
a room full bf Frenchmen and smelling again the odour of 
captivity. 

There wns a silence when they came into the room. A 
sudden silence and then a resuming of the conversation in 
a lower key. A closer drawing-together of the men round 
the table and some laughter and loud remarks from the men 
on the bunks against the wall. 

John’s contact of the morning was there. When he saw 
them he rose to his feet, mumbled a few words and went 
out through a door at the back of the room. 

“Where’s he gone?” Peter asked. 

"'God knows — ^fetch the chap who speaks English, I expect.” 
Peter looked round him at the familiar scene. The room was 
very like the one they had lived in. Here, perhaps, the smell 
was stronger than he had known it — ^that unmistakable, un- 
forgettable, compounded prison smell. The room was dirtier 
and showed less ingenuity and improvisation; but it was the 
same room, the same bunks, the same wooden clogs under 
the bunks. ^ 

But the men in the room were not the 


same. Peter felt 



“We can be more certain after talking to the French. 
After all they’ve been here longer than we have. We wouldn’t 
have found a hotel if it hadn’t been for a Frenchman.’^ 

“That’s true. We were lucky that time. He mi^t just us 
edsily have given us away.” 

“That’s true, too.” 

‘TThen what are we arguing about?” 

“I don’t Imow. Let’s push on to Reiherwerder.” Peter sud- 
denly realised that they had been arguing heatedly in Eng- 
lish, their voices rising as their tempers rose. His last wor^ 
had been spoken as the clanking of the train died away ia 
the distance, and tlie high Engh'sh v/ords rang across the 
street. 

“Come on, John,” he muttered in a low voice. “Sorry if 
I lost my temper.” 

Before they came to Reiherwerder they had to cross a bridge. 
On the far side was a barrier guarded by a German soldier. 
They stood for some time watching people crossing the 
bridge. 

“It’s all boloney about crossing bridges on the right-hand 
side,” Peter said. “They cross on both sides.” 

“Yes — what’s more, if you go across in a tram you get 
over without having to show your papers.” 

^‘You’d have to show them to the conductor when you 
buy your ticket,” Peter said. “It’s not worth it. Lefs go 
back and try a few cafes in the tovm. Then this evening 
we’ll go and have a look at that French camp. Look — ^there’s 
a Frenchman over there. Go and have a natter to him.” 

‘You’re always v/anting me to natter to Frenchmen. What 
do you want me to ask him?” 

“I’d do it myself if I could, but you know I can’t speak 
French. Peter felt the helplessness of his position, “Ask 
him if he Icnows where we can find some Swedish sailors.” 

They crossed the road and Jolm spoke to the Frenchman. 
Peter listened, not understanding it. Then a tram came 
along and the Frenchman got on to it. Peter moved after him 
but John held him back. 

“Wliat did he say?” 

“He spolce a sort of argot" I couldn’t understand. Perhaps 
my French isn’t as good as I thought it was. F-ttUpf Ur. 
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the less promising it seemed to be. They traded cigarettes 
for black German bread and asked the barber to tell all the 
other French workers tliat there'' were two escaped English 
prisoners in Stettin and that they could be approached through 
him. They offered a reward to anyone who w^ould helj^ them. 

They got safely out of the camp and walked back towards 
the town. 

“So much for the French/’ Peter said. ‘They’re a dead 
loss.” 

“Oh, give ’em a chance,” John said. “At least we know 
we can get bread for cigarettes now. And if they tell the 
others w^e may find someone who’s got the guts to help us.” 

‘They certainly didn’t seem too keen. God, they’re not even 
guarded.” 

‘They couldn’t go anywhere if they did escape,” John 
said. ‘Tlot much point in going back to France. Besides, 
they’ve been subject to German propaganda for years now.” 

“They’ve got their beer and cigarettes and their own broth- 
els. They’re just sitting pretty waiting for the war to end.” 

‘There are botmd to be some good types,” John said. “I 
expect they’re all in the underground movement and lying 
low. They’ll make contact when they get to hear about us.” 


CHAPTER 6 

John lay in bed watching Peter shaving in front of the 
mirror over the wash-basin. He finished shaving and began 
to wash himself all over with a face-cloth he had cut “from 
the tail of his shirt. 

“What’s the programme for to-day?” John said. 

‘We’d better go and have another look round the docks, 

I suppose.” 

“I thought you decided against climbing into the Hocks.” 

‘ff don’t mean climb in — mean mark down a few cafes 
for this evening. You can’t see what you’re doing in the 
dark.” -- J 

“Oh, God, are we going to start all that cafe-stalKng 
again?” 

Tfs the only thing to do, John. We made one contact 
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the resentment all around him. He did not feel among friends. 
The Frenchmen v/ere eating and as they ate they watched. 
A dozen pairs of eyes watching them as they stood by the 
stove waiting for the contact to return. 

•'“I wish that chap would hurry up,” Peter said. 

^‘Not a very promising bunch, are they?” 

So they stood, simulating indifference until the English- 
spealdng Frenchman came to take them to his room. 

The men in this room were more polite. They stood when 
John and Peter entered and offered them coffee and blade 
German bread. Peter in return produced a packet of French 
cigarettes. 

The English-speaking Frenchman was half-way throu^ 
his meal and excused himself in broken English, explaining 
that he was the camp barber and had to cut hair after the 
others returned from their work. He was a thin, sharp- 
featured man of about thirty-five. He looked cleaner than 
the others and wore a collar and tie. 

The barber’s English was not as good as the contact had 
led them to suppose. When Peter asked him in English about 
the Swedish ships and sailors he did not understand and 
John had to ask most of the questions in French. While 
they were speaking in English the other Frenchmen were 
silent; but when John spoke in French they all replied to- 
gether at such a speed that Peter found it difficult to follow. 

The French were apparently^ delighted that the English 
prisoners had escaped. For the escape they offered their feli- 
citations and their admiration. But as for helping them— 
it was too bad. They would have liked to help — but the 
Germans. They would bj shot if they were caught. It was 
too bad. 

When John asked the barber about the ‘Swedish ships and 
whether he could make a contact for them among the Swedish 
sailors, he replied that he himself did not work in the docks. 
But he had friends in the docks and he would’ find out 
from them. Fie sounded confident, but he also made it sound 
too simple. The whole time they were talldng there was an 
atmosphere of fear. It seemed to Peter that the French were 
anxious to get rid of them. Tliat their presence was an 
embarrassment and a danger. 

They finally gave it up as hopeless. The more they talked 
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an occasional “Hdl Hitlerr from the foyer they might have 
been in some provincial hotel in England, 

They sat there eating the bread and drinking the ersatz 
coffee. Peter relaxed and sat back on the seat. They were 
fooling them all along the line. He glanced c:asuaUy towards 
the door and stiffened suddenly as he saw the German military 
uniforms in the foyer. 

There was no other door out of the room. What he had 
always feared was to be in a room with only one door. He 
had dreamed of it in the camp. A room with only one door, 
and the Germans there. 

The two German officers gave a perfuncrtory “Heil Hitler!” 
as they entered the room. They made straight for the table 
v/here Peter and John were sitting. As they approached Peter 
felt his stomach contract and the piece of bread he was eating 
stuck in his throat. Always that sudden contraction of the 
stomach and the desire" to run. The exhilaration came after- 
wards. First the blind, unreasonable panic to get away, to 
get the hell out of it. Only after that came the exhilaration 
and the trembling at the knees. 

But the two officers were not looking for 'them. They 
v/ere an oberst ' and a major and both c:arried' black brief- 
■^ases. The major was wearing jackboots and spurs and had 
a scar from the left eye to the comer of his mouth. He 
carried ad ornamental dagger from chains at his waist and 
on his collar he wore the red artillery flash. The oberst was 
more quietly dressed He was in slacks and carried no dagger, 
but he wore the insignia of the Knight’s Cross of the Iron 
Cross. 

What do we do now, Peter thought? Do we stand up 
when they get here? Do we speak to them? Do we “Heil 
Hitler”? Is it done for foreign workers to eat at the same 
table as German officers? And he went on eating his bread. 
There was nothing they could do. They could not walk out 
leaving their coffee and bread on the table. They just had to 
sit there and take it as it came and tmst that their luck 
would hold. 

The Germans sat down at the table. They both had thick 
colourless skin and closely cropped hair. Peter felt the revul- 
sion tiiat he always felt when he was close to a German 
officer. There was something obscene about the v/cU-manicured 
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last night but that’s not enough. WeVe got to get every 
Frenchman in the tovra working for us.” 

“I don’t like it,” John said. ^ 

"It’s safe enough. We won’t tell ’em where we live, we’ll 
just make a rendezvous like you did with the last chap. Were 
bound to strike oil sooner or later,” 

“Better make it sooner then. The money won’t last for 
ever. We’ve got to move out of this hotel to-day. God knows 
how long we can afford to live like this.” 

“Shall we go back to the air raid shelter?” 

John pulled the sheet up round his ears. “We’II find an- 
other hotel all right. We’ve got enough money for three or 
four more days. What have we got for breakfast?” ^ 

“I’ve got enough porridge for one more meal. And there* 
the bread wve got from the French last night.” 

“Let’s go down and have breakfast in the hotel.” 

“Too risky. No sense in running into trouble.” 

"‘Come on, Pete — a hot drink will do us good.” 

“It’s too risky. What the hell. It’s, not worth risking it 
for a cup of coffee.” 

“Come on, Pete — we’ll take down some of the bread and 
eat it with the coffee. Start the day with something warm 
inside us. Things will look entirely different after a cup o| 
coffee.” 

“We’ll go and sec v/hat it’s like. If there arc many people 
there it won’t be worth risking.” 

When John was ready they went dov/n to the dining-room 
on the ground floor. There was an empty table with a 
banquette seat in the comer. They sat on the seat with their 
• backs against the wall A waitress came over to them and 
John ordered coffee. She brought a pot of coffee and two 
cups. John poured the coffee and they knew at once by the 
smell that it was made from acorm. 

John took the bread from the side pocket of his coat. It 
was wrapped in a copy of the Volkischer Beohachter. Peter 
looked round quickly to sec if they were being watched. 
There v/as an old lady at the next table and on the far side 
of the room an elderly couple were studying the morning 
paper. In the middle of the room a middle-aged man who 
looked lilcc a commercial traveller was writing in an exercise, j 
boolc. Except for the heavy smell of German cigarettes and^ 
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vital compared to tlic Germans around tlicm. They sat with 
thdr heads close togctiicr in argument. They look just like 
us, Peter thought. We must look exactly like that when we’re 
whispering together. I wonder what tliey're talking about. 
The more he watched tlic more suspicious the two French 
boys seemed. They each had a bundle tied up in coloured 
cloth and the one facing the room cast nervous glances 
roimd him as he spoke. 

“Just look at diose tw’o frogs beliind you,” Peter said. 
“Move over here so that you can see them without turning 
round.” 

Jolm moved over next to him. “Tliey do look a bit furtive, 
I think I’ll saunter over and have a v/ord with them.” 

Peter watched him as he crossed the room. He’s as yoimg 
as they are, he thought, and looks as French. 

John was standing by the table now, looking down. The 
hvo Frenchmen had stopped talking and looked scared. Pie 
sat dovm with tlicm at tlie table and Peter saw them grow 
less scared. Ke saw Jolm pull bis Kriegsgefangener identity 
disc from his pocket and show it to them across the table. 

I won’t join them, he thought. I’ll stay here and watch, and 
if they get too suspicious-looking I’ll go and warn them. 
^ But John refused to allow it to look like a conspiracy. 
He took out a packet of cigarettes and leaned back in his 
chair. He called a waiter, ordered more beer and then when 
he had finished he bade the Frenchmen farewell and re- 
joined Peter. 

“I scared them out of their lives,” he said. '“They were 
plaiming to stow away in a Swedish ship and I went up 
and leered and asked them if they coiild put me in touch 
with any Swedish sailors. They thought I was a member of 
the Gestapo who was just playing with them before I ran 
them in. They were scared as hell.” 

“I thought they looked pretty scared.” 

“They were scared as hell. They live in a camp about 
ten miles outside Stettin and they come in as often as they 
can with all their luggage wrapped in a bundle, ready to 
stow away. They really thought they’d got it that time.” 

.“Were they any help?” 

“Not really. They don’t know any more about it than 
i^we do — ^rather less if anything. They’ve been trying to stow 
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hands protruding from the stiff shirt-cuffs. The ,oberst wpr 
pale blue sjpectacles and his mouth was, smaE and tight H 
ordered coffee and began to talk to the major. 

Peter glanced at John out of the comer of his eye. H 
looks yoimg, he . thought, weTe O.K., we’ll be O.K. Wei 
just sit here for a roinute and then we’ll get up and wall 
out. 

The major opened his brief-case . and took out a bundi 
of papers. He put on a pair of rimless spectacles and 
to explain the papers to the oberst. For God’s sake Ust^ 
John, Peter thought, this may be important. He grinned in 
wardly. Don’t be a clot. Colonels don’t discuss mihtary secret 
. in cafes in front of foreign workers. 

They finished their coffee. John looked at Peter and raised 
his eyebrows. They rose without speaking and left the hotel 

. ‘'What were they talking about?” Peter said. “Was it im 
portant? Could you get any of it?” ' 

“I couldn’t follow it very v/ell. It was some educationa 
scheme, I think. They v/ere talldng about the Hitler Jugenc 
and the Hitler jM^dchen.” 

'^‘Preparing for the next war, I expect/’ Peter said. 

They tried several dockside cafes that morning, includini 
one that the French barber had told them was run by £ 
Commimist. This was a low, square room with a door open- 
ing directly on to the street. It was full of seamen and dock- 
side workers who were sitting at round metal tables drinking 
dark beer out of tall glasses. In tlie cafe there were ho pic- 
tures of the Fuehrer, nor did the customers .^ve the Man 
salute on entering and leaving. 

They chose a table in a comer v/here they could talk with- 
out being overheard. In the more crowded cafes they could 
not talk in English. Th^ had to sit in silence the whole 
time; and if they wanted to talk they had to go into, the 
lavatory, and there was usually somebody in the lavatory. 
But in this caf6 they could talk comfortably and they sat in 
the comer sipping their beer and watching the people at the 
other tables. 

Peter sat watching the two Frenchmen who were sitting 
at a tabic in the opposite comer of the room. They wctc, 
young and -their dark hair and olive skins looked warm and 
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« coldness tlwt only food woxild WTirm. The constant strain 
of living in the heart of an enemy city was begmnmg to 
tdl on their nerves, nerves that had bem almost at baking 
point during the long anxious weeks before die t^el bro . 
They found dictnsclvcs arguing over die most obvious dcci^ 
sions. They had a long argument before deciding to spen 
their precious marlcs on the cinema. But it was warm in 
the cinema and they had not sufficient food to 
warm. It was dark and in the darkness dicy felt ^fc. In ffie 
cinema they could relax and drop for a moment the constant 
guard upon their actions and their tongues. And diey rame 
out again rested and ready to start once more on their 

circuit of die cafes. 

*Wve got' two tentacles out,” Peter said. “Tl^barber 
and the two bo>*s. They cover two of die camps. What we 
want to-night is a chap from another camp. If we go on 
long enough we’ll have our feelers out m every camp m 

Stettin ** 

“It’s too slow. Money’s getting short if ^ ^ 
square meal soon I shall faint on you in e ^ . 

the hell are we going to sleep to-morrow ^|^sh • 

■'had much luck with our contacts so *ar. ^ 

“We’re doing pretty weU, if you ask me. We re dp^, clean 

and shaved — and we’ve still got some rnoney . 

“It won’t last ns long. K we dont str*e oi soon wed 
better get out of here and jump a goods tram up to Danz 
Thpv walked on for some time in silence, 

’Xe?s go and haw a look at that brothel.” John suggested. 

“It wouldn’t be open yet, would it. • 

“I don’t know. What time do brothels usually open. 

“God Imows.” 

There was a short silence. , , . . - 

“Where did you say it was? John adsed. 

^‘Seventeen Kleine Oder Strasse.^^ 

"Let’s go and have a look at m . 

They came down a steeply cobbled ■ street on their nght 
and came- out on the Bollwerk. There was a watepr moon 
rising above the river and the streets shone wetly where they 
were Ht by the shaded street lamps. They foUov/ed the river 
Tor a hundred yards and then turned- to the left a^in. Kleine 
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away for six months now. Money is their difficulty. 
said a pal of theirs saved up forty marks, which was tf 
price asked by a Swedish sailor, and the fellow took it au 
handed him over to the Germans.”- 

“'^hat a bastard!” 

“They Imow , who he is and they say the next time x 
comes to Stettin he’ll get a knife in his back — ^that’s ^if 1 
ever comes here again. He won’t if he’s got any sense. , 

“Where do they try to stow away?” 

“Reiherwerder. They’ve got passes. They know a chap wr 
works down there. Apparently they work * alternate ds 
and night shifts and when he’s on nights he lets them ha\ 
his pass during the day. They reckon they can stow awa 
in a collier.” 

“I wonder if we could get hold of one of the passes.’’ ■ 

“I’ve fixed that. They’re going .to bring a couple alon 
to-morrow. We can’t keep them for long, but I thougl 
perhaps you could fake a couple of them up. They don 
look very elaborate affairs.” 

“I should be able to.” Peter was eager to take some ( 
the work off John’s .shoulders. “I brought some Indian in 
with me and one of the rubber stamps. We should be abl 
to fake something up all right,” 

“Good show. I’ll go down to the coaling station with on 
of the passes to-morrow afternoon while you make a coupl 
of copies at the hotel.” 

“If v/e’ve got a hotel by then.” 

“We’ll find one aU right. We’ll go and find one now. And 
then we^ll go and make a few more contacts.” 

They v/cnt to several more cafes before they booked a room. 
They were now living on two cups of acorn coffee for break- 
fast, vegetable stew at midday, and a square inch of dog 
food before they went to bed. On some days they had man- 
aged to buy another plate of stew -or potato salad in the 
evening. 

This was the fifth day of their freedom and they were 
running short of money and food. They had eaten tlic last 
of the oatmeal and were saving tv/o of the tins of dog food 
to cat on board tlie ship. Although they v/ore v/arm clothing 
they were always cold; ilie cold came from inside, it was 
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a cxildness tiiat only food would warm. The constant strain 
of, living in the heart of an enemy city was beginning to 
tell on their nerves, nerves that had been almost at breaking 
point during the long anxious weeks before the tunnel broke. 
They found themselves arguing over the most obvious deci- 
sions. They had a long argument before deciding to spend 
their precious marks on tlie cinema. But it was warm in 
the cinema and they had not sujEBcient food to keep them 
warm. It was dark and in the darkness they felt safe. In the 
cinema they could relax and drop for a moment the constant 
guard upon their actions and their tongues. And they came 
out again rested and ready to start once more on their 
circuit of the cafes. 

“We’ve got' two tentacles out,” Peter said. ‘The barber 
and the two boys. They cover two of the camps. What we 
want to-night is a chap from another camp. If we go on 
long enough we’ll have our feelers out in every camp in 
Stettin.” 

“It’s too slow. Money’s getting short and if I don’t get a 
square meal soon I shall faint on you in the street. Where 
the hell are we going to sleep to-morrow night? We haven’t 
had much luck with our contacts so far.” 

“We’re doing pretty well, if you ask me. We’re dry, clean 
and shaved — and we’ve still got some money left.” 

“It won’t last us long. If we don’t stril^e oil soon we’d 
better get out of here and jump a goods train up to Danzig.” 

They walked on for some time in silence. 

“Let’s go and have' a look at that brothel,” John suggested. 

Tt wouldn’t be open yet, would it?” 

“I don’t know. WTiat time do brothels usually open?” 

“God knows.” 

There was a short silence. 

- “Where did you say it was?” John asked. 

“Seventeen iCleine Oder Strasse.” 

“Let’s go and have a look at it.” 

They came down a steeply cobbled street on their fight 

and came' out on the Bollwerk. There was a watery moon 

rising above the river and the streets shone wetly where they 

were lit by the shaded street lamps. They followed the river 
Ifor a htmdred yards and then turned to the left again. Kleine 
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Oder Strar.^e lay on their riglit hand, a narrow windir 
alley cutting darkly Ijctwccn the houKiS. They followed t! 
alley dovm until they came to Number Seventeen, a tall houi 
without lights in the windows. On tlic right-hand side of tl 
door was a notice which read, NUR fuk Auslander. 

“Doesn’t look very glamorous,” Peter said. 

“They’re mostly Polish girls — they’d make a good conta* 
v/ith the Swedish sailors.” 

“You’d most likely have to show your papers as you g 
in. Doesn’t it say ‘Foreigners Only’ on that notice?” 

“Yes.” 

“It’s too dangerous. We were told not to go tlierc excel 
in dire need. And you could hardly call this dire need.” 

“Depends what you’re going in for,” John said. 

“Do you want to go in?” 

'“I don’t know. Do you?” 

“It’s too dangerous. It’s nearly a year since Stafford gc 
that information about this place and the Gestapo arc boun 
to have got on to it by now. They’ve probably got one c 
their own girls in the place as a spy.” 

John looked again at the face of the dark house with th 
abrupt and unequivocal sign. 

about going in and having a look round?” he sug 

gested. 

“It’s not worth it. You’d most likely have to show you 
papers as you went in.” 

Once again they started on their round of the cafes. Al 
the first three they drew a blank. In each case the French 
v/ere too near the Germans. It would have been impossible 
to talk to them without being overheard. 

They went back to the cafe where they had met the two 
French boys. It was still uncrowded and they sat where 
they had sat before facing the cafe and watching the seamen, 
■dock-v/orkers and unidentifiable Germans who seemed to 
stand on street corners all day wearing nautical caps and 
smoking -pipes. 

“Hot a very promising bunch,” John said. 

“That fellow looks all right.” Peter indicated a thin, wild- 
eyed Frenchman who v/as leaning forward haranguing the 



other men at Iiis table. His eyes were alight with enthusiasm 
and he seemed to be urging them to do something agamst 

their will. , 

“Wait till he goes to the lavatory/’ John said. 1 11 ta^ 
to him and you stand behind him in case he yells. He s the 
last one I’ll try. If he’s no good I’m finished for the night. - 

“O.K. I’ll fix him if he yells.” . , , , .• 

But the man did not go to the lavatory. He looked at his 
watchj excused himself and made for the door. 

“After himl” Peter said, and they left their beer on the 
table and follow’^ed him out on to the street.. 

They caught him in the street just before he turned the 
comer and Peter heard John say,^ ‘^Pardon, nous 

sommes prisonniers de guerre anglais. ••• ^ 

man took him by the arm and hurried him ac mto e 

cafe before he could say more. 

Peter followed them in and they sat at the ta e w ere 
they had been sitting before. The Frenchman was pale and 
still gripped John by the arm. The men who had been sit- 
ting with him before he left the caf6 turned and patched 
them as they sat down. The Frenchman spoke to John m 

“ m/SSrie loot so bloody furtive? thought my 

does he have to make the whole tog look IJe a conspiracy. 
“He wants to see your Kriegie disc, Jo sai . 

Peter took the Kriegsgefangener identity disc from his 
pocket and handed it to the Frenchman, who took it and 
rubbed his hands together, the disc between his pates. 

‘‘Mon Dieu, H fait froid! On gele ce soir, he said, and 
shivered theatrically, cupping his hands and blo^g mto 
them, surreptitiously peeping at the disc as he did so. 

My God, Peter thought, he’U get us all arrested if he goes 

°°Tte Frenchman handed back the identity disc unto the 
table, carefully looldng round the room before he did so 
By diis time most of the customers were evemg tliem with 
curiosity and Peter began to feel uncomfortable. The French- 
man w^s talking to John in a low voice, his mouth hidden 

behmd to another cafe,” John said. ‘Tte says 
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lie can put xis in touch with .nome Swedish sailors therfc^ 
“He’ll put us all in jail if he’s not bloody careful. W 
the hell’s he want to act like that for?” . 

“He says he’s a member of tlic Underground. But I 
understand half of what he say.s. He says tliat the cafe Ix 
wants to take us to is ‘sympathetic.’ ” 

“O.K.,” Peter said. “Let’s get out of here.” 

SympatheiiCj he Uiought, they’re all sympathetic. Why cam 
they talk without looking furtive all the time? Those two 
boys looked furtive enough but this chap looks like a stage 
villain. Perhaps they always look like that. Perhaps it’s tnt 
Perhaps I’m getting nervy. Perhaps they don’t look furtive at 
all. Or perhaps the Germans are used to it and don’t notice 
it. Anyway, I don’t like it, it frightens me. 

When they came to the cafe the Frenchman led the way 
in and Peter and John followed. This was brighter than the 
other cafes and there v/crc women. The Frenchman chose 
a comer seat and ordered beer. John tried to pay for it but 
the man pushed the money away. *^Gardez des sous,^' he said, 
and began to talk. 

The French was too fast for Peter and he looked round the 
room. It was a cheerful place and there was some music. 
A sccdy-looking young man. in a stained dinner suit was play-^ 
ing a piano. There v/crc some German soldiers and they 
each had a girl. It v/as light and the people looked happier 
than they had in the other cafes. It smelled of food, good 
meat food, and there v/crc table-cloths on the tables. 

The door opened and four German soldiers came in. They 
looked enormous as they came in the door and Peter realised 
bow difficult it would be to get out of the place. There was 
only one door and even if one soldier was standing there 
it would be impossible to get out. He looked round for the 
lavatory. It would be as well to have another exit. There 
was a door ,n the comer marked Hekuem and he crossed 
over and went in. It was the usual affair with a small window 
opening on to a ane at the back of the cafe. He made ccr- 
tain that the window would open and went back to the table. 

“There’s a window in the bog,” he told John. “If anv- 
thing happens we can get out that way,” ^ 

“Good show.” John turned again to the Frenchman 
Peter leaned back in his chair. A woman sitting at the ^ 
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nm table smiled at liim. She had red hair and her smile 
was an invitation. He w’as alarmed. My God, I hope she 
doesn’t talk to me. He leaned towards tlic other tvvo, assum- 
ing an interest in their conversation. The Frenchman was 
about to leave. As they stood to shake hands a waitress passed 
their table. The Frenchman stopped her. 

“My friends are Swedes,” he said in loud German. “They 
are londy in this town. If any Swedish sailors come in this 
evening show them to this table, please.” And then he left 
the cafe. 

The clot, the bloody clot! John turned to Peter, but it 
was too late. The red-headed woman was sitting at their 
table tallcing earnestly to him in a language that was neither 
French nor German. Peter sat there looldng frightened, obvi- 
ously wondering what to do. He played his trump card. He 
rose to his feet. “Ich hin Ausldnder” he said with dignity, 
“nicht versteherii' and walked with determination towards 
the lavatory. 

The woman turned to John, addressed him in the same 
language. 

“I do not speak Swedish,” John said in German. 

“But your friend said you were Swedes.” 

' “My friend you were speaking to is Swedish. I am French.” 

“He did not sound Swedish,” the woman said, 

‘He is very drunk.” 

The woman began a long apology for speaking to them 
without an introduction. She was heavily made up and was 
about to cry. 

“My friend is not well,” John said. 'Tlease excuse me.” 

When he got to the lavatory Peter had locked himself in. 
He knocked the “V” sign with his Imuckles and Peter opened 
up. 

“How was my German?” 

“Bloody awful,” John said. 

‘'What was she talking about?” 

"She’s looking for a Swedish sailor. I thinli he’s done 
her wrong. She heard that furtive bastard say we were 
Swedes and asked me if I knew her boy friend.” 

“She’s German, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, but she speal;s Swedish — don’t know how much, 
^'but she speaks it all right. She started oS in Swedish, but 
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I interrupted her and told her I was a Frenchman. I told 
her you were a Swede but you’d gone to tiic lavatory to be 
-sick.” 

“Fve opened the window,” Peter said. 'Xock the door— 
we’d better get out of here.” Pie stood on the lavator}' scat 
and thrust his head and shoulders through the wundow. John 
heard him grunting, then he wriggled back, red in the 
face, “We’ll have to go feet first,” he said. “It’s a helluva 
drop.” I-Ic swung on tlic water pipe and managed to get his 
legs out of tlic window. He landed witli a tliud in tlic street 
below. 

John followed, giggling. “I wonder what tlicy’ll do when 
' they find the door locked.” 

“Break it down, I expect. We won’t go back to that place,” 

“You can say that again,” John said. 


CHAPTER 7 

They rose early the following morning and kept their appoint- 
ment with the French boys who brought the two dock passes. 
They spent the rest of the morning in fruitless wandering 
round the dockside cafes. After the episode of the Swedish- 
speaking German woman they were more cautious in their 
attempts to make contact with the Swedes. The lack of food 
and constant strain were having their effect. They fluctuated 
betv/ecn extremes of caution and recklessness and as their moods 
did not always coincide they spent most of the time urging 
one another in opposite directions. 

When they had eaten their midday Stammgcricht they 
managed to book a room for one night at the Hotel Sack, 
This time they explained that they were returning to Breslau 
from Anklam, and were accepted without quefjtion. 

It was a modem hotel and steam-heated. After they had 
been shown to their room John took one of the passes they 
had borrowed from the French boys and set out for the coaling 
station. Peter stayed .behind in the hotel bedroom to make 
copies of the other pass. 

Pic locked the door and took a flat tin box from his travel- 
ling bag. Inside tlic box were bottles of red, black and” 
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Indian ink, a camel-Iiair brush., a razor blade, t\TO mapping 
pens, a small metal ruler and a stamp cut from a rubber heel. 

He made a careful study of the pass. It was a piece of thin 
pale pink cardboard about tlie size of a playing card. In tlie 
left-hand top comer ^ras tlie photograph of ilic holder; it was 
roughly the same size as the photographs on their Swedish 
passes. To the right of the photograph was the superscrip- 
tion. Below these in black German-gotliic lettering was the 
usual list. Name, age, sex, height, eyes, hair; followed by 
the signature of the Chief of Police. In the left-hand bottom^ 
comer was the well-luiown imprint of the swastika-carrying 
eagle. Peter noted udth satisfaction that all the particulars 
had been filled in with pen and ink — he did not feel capable 
of reproducing typescript accu^ateIJ^ It was not the shaping 
of the letters, but the intensity of the ink that he found diffi- 
cult to reproduce. The only way was to trace it through 
carbon paper and he had forgotten to bring any. 

He took a sheet of tliick paper almost as stiff as the card- 
board on which tlie pass was printed and cut two pieces of ^ 
the right size. He cut them carefully with the razor blade 
and metal ruler on the mirror from the dressing-table; ab- 
sorbed now in what he was doing and forgetting the ultimate 
aim of his work. He would be absorbed for the rest of the ^ 
afternoon and would finish the job with aching eyes and stiff 
shoulders; but rested and in some way renewed by the intensity 
of his work. It had been the same in the prison camp when 
he had been painting scenery or a water-colour. Then he had 
realised suddenly that an afternoon had passed with him 
absorbed and unaware that it had gone. 

He gave the two pieces of paper a wash of clear water 
and left them to soak. He mixed a thin solution of red 
ink and water in one of the tooth glasses and washed this on 
carefully; giving them three v/ashes before he was satisfied 
that they were nearly enough the colour of the pass. He left 
them to dry, flat on the glass above the radiator. 

While the pieces of paper were drying he took some trac- 
ing paper and carefully traced out the spacing of the lettering 
on the pass. He did not trace the actual lettering; it was too 
small for that. He was ejiperienced enough to reproduce the, 
German print freehand and with enough accuracy for it to 
-pass for the real thing at a quick glance. 
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VTlicn the two pieces of paper were perfectly dry he pricked 
out the tracing through the tracing paper and started on 
the lettering. He wrote slowly, taking only sufficient ink on 
the pen to draw one stroke, and writing with the paper resting 
on the sheet of glass so that there would be no indentation 
made by the nib and the ink would stand up proudly. It 
careful, finicky v/ork and he only stopped to turn on the electric 
light or refill his pipe. 

When at last he leaned back, yav/ned and looked at his 
watch, it was nearly ten o’clock. 

They were not a good job. They were not nearly up to 
the standard of their other papers. But they would do. He 
removed the tv/o photographs from the Swedish sailors’ passes 
and stuck them on to the nev/ onca with paste made from 
dog food. 

Then he lay on his bed and fell asleep., 

"When John left the hotel there was a fine drizzle of rain 
falling and he buttoned his mackintosh tightly round his 
neck. The cloth beret he was wearing gave no protection 
to his face and as he screwed his eyes against the 'driving 
rain he cursed the nation that had adopted such idiotic head- 
gear. It was cold and he would rather have stayed with ' 
Peter in the warmth of the hotel bedroom. But he had to 
get to Reiherwerder and carry out his inspection before it 
grev/ too dark, so he thrust his hands into the pockets of his 
mackintosh and bowed his head before the rain. 

As he walked down to the tram stop he realised why so 
many escairing prisoners seemed in a way relieved when they 
were caught and brought back into the camp. None of them 
seemed to suffer deeply from the disappointment of being 
caught. And nov/, huddled in his thin mackintosh against 
the cold and driving rain, he thought of the warmth and 
companionship of their room in the camp. 

Isow he was alone, even away from Teter. He had been 
alone in the prison camp, in the cooler, hut this was diffcrenL 
He felt vulnerable and sHghtly lightheaded as he walked down 
the rain-sv/ept street; an exaggerated facet of that mood 
which had haunted him ever since they had crawled from the 
narrov/ tunnel into the lesser darlmcss of the forest — a feeling 
of tmrcality, of too-good-to-bc-trus. He felt lilcc an exotic hfrH ’ 
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escaped from a gilded cage, prey to the hardier natives. My 
heart is like a singing bird. He pulled himself together, grinned 
A turde dove — a turtle dove in a turtle-neck sweater. 

When he got down from the tram the rain had turned 
to snow, and warmly, in that short time between dusk and 
the official blackout, a light was shiniag from the porter’s 
hut at the entrance' to the coaling station. He showed his pass 
and the sentry let him through. He walked quickly through 
the gate, past the sudden glow of warmth and light from 
the porter’s hut, into the desolation of the dock. There huge 
mounds of coal loomed on either side of him and as he came 
out on to the quay he saw the coal tips standing gauntly 
against the solidness of the sky. 

There were no ships berthed alongside the quay, but a 
short distance away to his right he saw a group of prisoners 
wearing the long tunics and characteristic cloth helmets of 
the Russians. Near them stood the German sentry, his heavy- 
booted and long-skirted silhouette barely visible through the 
driving snow. 

Not much future there. He turned to his left. He had his 
back to the v/ind now and could see more comfortably. 
Ahead of him was a large timber building and to one side 
of it the smoke-blackened f unn el of a steamer. 

He walked on down the quay and as he came to the small 
shed he saw that it was a kitchen. There was a straggling 
line of men at the open door, each man holding a mess tin ‘ 
in front of him. They were Russians and in the fading light 
of the afternoon their faces looked thin and pinched, wolfish 
under the mangy fur and grotesque ear-flaps of their helmets. 
Very few of them had coats and some were without shoes. 
Their rag-bound feet seemed to melt into the mud and slush 
in which they stood. As he passed them he saw one of the 
Russians pour half of his portion of soup into his companion’s 
cup. And he walked on towards the steamer at the quayside 
feeling a glow inside him, an echo of the warmtii that had 
come to him from that line of tattered men. 

When he reached ffie quayside he found that the ship 
was German, He decided that had she been Swedish he could 
have climbed aboard. He hung around for some time anxious 
to find out whether a sentry w^as posted in the docks. The 
prisoners had finished work now and the guards were mar- 
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dialling them into lines to mardi them bach to tlie huts. It 
V/ae foolhardy to hang around any longer and iiC left the doeb 
and caught a tram bach into the town. 


He made for the cafe where he had arranged to meet the 4 . 


Frenchman who had left them so abruptly at the mtrcf of 
the Swedish-speaking German woman. I’ll tell him off for 
thatj he thought. It’s no good being sarcastic, I couldnt 
manage that in French. I’ll tell him how dangerous it was. 
ni tell Iiim not to be so bloody furtive loo. 


The Frenchman was sitting at a table near the door. WIteo 
he saw John he motioned him to a table some distance away. 

Here we go again, John tliought. More games of hide-and- 
seek. He sat down and ordered a beer. 

The Frenchman had half a glass of beer in front of him 
and he was smoking a cigarette. He did even this furtivelvj 
drawing s^viftly at the cigarette and glancing round the cafe 
bep.veen draws. He did not look at John but kept glancing 
towards the door. John lit a cigarette and sat waiting for 
some sign from the Frenchman. He w'as growling angry now. 
What the devil was the fellow playing at? 

When the Frenchman got up and v/ent out John followed^ 
him into the street. The Frenchman led him out on to the 
Bollv/crk down the first turning on the left and up past the 
brothel in Klcine Oder Strasse. They turned to the left at 
the top of the hill and the Frenchman disappeared into a 
doonvay at the end of the street, I wonder if he wants me to 
follow, Jolm thought. I v/onder if it’s a trap. And then he 
laughed at himself. There would be no point in laying a 
trap. They could have picked him up at the last place if they’d 
wanted to. So he went in. 

It v/as a “Wirtshaus,” very Ih^e an English pub. There 
was the same heavy wooden panelling and long mahogany 
counter v/ith the etched mirror behind it. The Frenchman 
was sitting with three other men in the far comer of the 
room. He v/as sitting forward, talldng in a low voice and 
casting sidelong glances round the room. I shan’t stay here 
long, John thought, my nerves won’t stand it. He joined the 
Frenchman at the table. 

When the Frenchman had introduced him to the other 
men he began to make excuses. He explained they were mem- 
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bers of a Communist group and were engaged on vers danger- 
ous work. He liinted at sabotage and mentioned that the 
Germans bad placed a price on their heads. , ^ 

“I could not speak to you in tlie cafe. We were 
watched. We are safe here. The publican is a member of the 
Party.” 

“Then you cannot help us/’ John said. 

The Frenciiman shrugged his shoulders. “We each have 
our job to do. Yours is to escape and return to England. 

Ivline He shrugged his shoulders again. “But we have 

some money. Would you like some money? 

“We are short of money/’ John said. ‘We also have need 
of food. Food is of more importance to us than money. If 
you could give us some ration cards we should be grateful. 
“We cannot give you ration tickets. We live on the black 

market. But we can give you food.” 

He caUed the Gastwirt and ordered sandwiches. When 
they arrived John split them in two and put half in his pocket. 
“For your breakfast?” the Frenchman asked. 

“For my friend.” 

“Then we will repeat the order.” 

While John was eating they discussed his plans. When 
they heard how he and Peter were living they suggested 
that it would he better for them to get into a French camp. 
They told him that it would be quite safe living in a French 
camp; hut they did not offer to take him into theirs. They 
v/amed him against staying in a certain hotel where the pro- 
prietor spoke fluent French, and advised him that a cafe 
called the Cafe d’ Accordion was the best place to contact 
Swedish sailors. 

He left them as soon as he could and made his way to the 
Cafe d’ Accordion. Entering through the low swiaging doors, 
he 'stumbled down three steps and found himself in a long 
low room fiUed with tobacco smoke and the sound of talking. 
There was singing too, the first he had heard in any cafe in 
Germany, and in one comer a pianist was accompanjmg a 
hunchback in gipsy costume who played an accordion. Zviost 
of the conversation seemed to be in French, although occasion- 
ally he coxdd pick out the sing-song tones of Scandinavia. 
Next to the piano a* girl in a tight sweater and a black skirt 
was sitting on -the Imec of a man in a seaman’s jersey. She had 
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one bare arm round bis neck and was drinldng a gjass of wine. 

As John came into the room he realised the hunchback 
was playing “J’Attendrai.” This isn’t real, he thought, this 
is Hollywood. This is a scene in 2vIontmartrc. This is a film , 
setting for The Rat. 

He ordered a glass of v/lnc, leaned vdth his back against 
the bar and looked at the people in the room. 

“J’Attendrai.” . . . He thought of his room in Oxford 
and the houseboat on the Thames. The portable gramophone 
and a record of Jean Sablon’s. That tune had so many mem- 
ories for him. He thought of that long summer on the Thames, 
Of Janet and going ashore at Shepperton. Drinking beer at 
the Anchor when they were both learning to drink and didn’t 
like it much. His brother home from Sandhurst; and drinking 
pints. Janet poling a punt under the green shade of the 
willows, the water dropping from the pole in a cascade of 
diamonds and himself lying in the punt and watching her. His 
mother making tea over the Primus stove. And, always, some- 
where in the backgroimd, the gramophone playing “J’Atten- 
drai.” 

Then he saw the English-spcaldng barber. He was sitting 
at the back of the room behind a table full of glasses of beer. 

He saw John and beckoned him across to the table. Jolin^ 
took his wine over and sat with them. . 

“At last I have found you,” the barber said. -This is Pierre. 
We have searched the town for you.” 

“Have you heard of a ship?” John said. 

“This is Pierre,” the barber said. “I think that he will 
help you.” 

John shook hands with Pierre; noticing how, as always 
before, the French v/ere known only by their first names. 
Nor did they ask him for his name or any proof of his 
identity. 

Pierre said, I have a friend who is going to Sweden in a 
Danish boat. He leaves to-morrov/, I do not know how he 
is going or why. When I heard from our friend here that there 
were two English prisoners in Stettin trying to get out of 
Germany, I approached my friend and asked him for his 
help. If you will come with me now you can meet him and 
perhaps he will help you.” 

“Where is he?” John^asked. 
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“I will take you to him.” 

‘Is it far from here?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. *'Not far. But I vail take you 
there.*' 

“I should like to tell my friend^ where I am going.” 

“I am afraid that is not possible.” 

‘'Very well. I vnU go with you.” 

"Good” Pierre said. ‘That way is better. Do not walk 
with me but foUov/ close behind. I will take you to my friend. 

It was a tj’pical prison camp hut and it smelled^ strongly of 
French tobacco. The walls were covered with pictures, tom 
from magazines and on one of the walls were painted the 
'Words Vive de Gauele. 

"Rest here ” Pierre said, and went out through a door at 
the back of the hut. 

John sat on one of the wooden stools and wondered what 
would happen next. The man had led him by devious routes 
but he guessed that he was in the camp they had visited two 
nights ago. 

A short while later Pierre returned, accompanied by two 
other rnen. They were big men and one of them was armed 
^%vith a thick. stick. The man with the stick stood by the 
door. 

"What is your name?” the other asked in French, 

"John Clinton. I am a British officer.” 

“He looks lilte a stool pigeon,” the man with the stick 
said. "He has the accent of a Boche.” 

Tt might also be the accent of an Englishman,” the first 
one said. “Andre will be here in a minute. He will know.” 
There was a short silence. 

‘He has the look of a Frenchman,” the man with the stick 
said. 

“You carmot tell by appearances, Raoul. All men look alike 
these days.” 

‘He is certainly not French.” This -was Pierre, who tiU then 
had been silent. 

“Of course I’m not French,” John said. “I told you, Fm 
British.” 

“We have to prove that,” Raoul told him. “Do you know 
' what will happen if we find that you are not British?” 
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“I tell you I am British!” 

The man shut one eye and drew a forefinger across h 
throat. “You will he found floating in the dock. No or 
will know how you came there. We had a stool pigeon befor 
did we notjf Pierre?” 

“Andre will know,” Pierre told him. 

There was a long silence while John v/ished himself well 
out of this “cloak-and-dagger” atmosphere. It was melodrama- 
ticj. but it was also dangerous. Then footsteps were heard tread- 
ing lightly on the path outside. 

“Here is Andre/’ Raoul said. 

Andre’s face v/as pale and his brown eyes burned darkly. 
He looked ill and walked with a stoop. As he entered the hut 
Pierre took him to one side and whispered in his ear. 

-He looked at John and came towards him across the room. 

“Do you speak French?” He said it in broken English. 

“A little.” 

‘“Good. It is important that I speak fast. I leave for Sweden 
to-morrow. There is an organisation. But first I must have 
proof of your identity.” 

“I have my identity disc here.” John began to unfasten 
his coat.. 

“I regret that is not suflScient. What is your name?” 

“John Clinton.” 

“Your age?” 

'“Twenty-three.” 

*‘Are you a soldier?” 

'Yes.” 

:“What rank?’^ 

"Captain.” 

’“What camp were you in?” 

"Stalag Luft Three.” 

^'What regiment were you in?” 

’"I cannot tell you that.” 

"You do not trust me. It is right that you should not. 
But I must have proof of your identity. When did you escape 
from the camp?” 

“Last Friday.” 

“Wlicn were you captured?” 

“December lyth, 19.^2.” 

'‘Where?” 
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^‘Africa.” 

‘'Were you in a tan!;?” 

“No. I was on a motor cycle.” 

“What make?” 

‘'B.S.A.” 

^‘Were you woimded?” 

“In the arm.” 

‘“Show me.” 

John began to remove his coat. 

“No. Do not show me. You look tired. Two years is a long 
time to be a prisoner of war.” 

“I was only there for one year.” 

’“Of course.” 

There was a silence. They stood facing one another. How 
can I help him, John thought. How can I prove that I’m 
tv'hat I say I am? It must be damn’ difficult for them, but 
how can I trust them? 

“What are your mother’s Christian names?” Andre asked. 
“Mary Elizabeth.” 

“What does yovu: father call her?” 

“Betty.” 

“Have you a garden?” 

‘Yes.” 

“What flowers grow in it?” 

“Roses, lupins, pansies, geraniums.” 

‘Have you a car?” 

‘Yes.” 

“What make?’^ 

“Morris.” 

^Horse-power?” 

‘Yen.” 

“Do you'know London?” 

“Fairly well.” 

“What is the name of the statue in Piccadilly Circus?” 
“Eros.” 

"What is it famous for?” 

“Its flower-seUers.” 

‘That is good. One more thing.” He suddenly slapped 
John lightly across the face. 

“What the devil . . . [” John began. 

AH the Frenchmen laughed. 
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‘"‘I am sorry,” the man called Andre said. “You have passed 
the test.” He turned to the short man. “He is British all right. 
I, Andre, can vouch for that.” 

“Good,” Pierre said. “Now we can get down to business. 
First, you must eat.” 


CHAPTER 8 

Peter was dreaming he had been caught in the tunnel. A 
fall of sand had pinned him to the floor and he was struggling 
to get free. It was dark and hot and the sand was smothering 
liim. There was sand in his eyes, in his ears and in his nose. 
He was swaiJowing sand v/ith every breath. And the more he 
struggled the more the sand kept pouring down from the roof. 
Someone was digging down to save him. It was John. He 
knew it was John and kept calling to tell him where he v/as. 
Fie could hear the thumping of the spade as John dug furiously 
away to save him before he suffocated. If only he could keep the 
sand away from his mouth he would be all right. He pushed 
his hands away from his face, clearing the sand away, pushing 
hard against the force of the onrushing sand. . . . 

Then he was in the hotel bedroom in Stettin. The sand 
v/as the pillow smothering his face and the weight of the 
sand was the weight of the heavy German quilt he had pulled 
over himself. The sound of John digging was a gentle thump- 
ing on the door. As he crossed the room to open the door he 
looked at his v/atch. It was ten-thirty. 

“What the heU did you lock the door for?” John asked. 
“Afraid of the goons?” 

“I locked it while I was worldng on the passes. I must 
have fallen asleep.” 

“How did they go?” 

“I don’t Icnow— haven’t looked at them since I finished.” 
FTc crossed the room and picked up one of the passes. ’*hJot 
bad. Not bad at all, though I say it myself. What do you 
think?” he handed them to John. 

‘They rc the right colour anyway. It’s a pity we shan’t have 
to use them.” 

“Why? What hapj>encd? Come on~-you'rc tired — sit dov/n ' 
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and tell me about it” He dragged up the chair for John and 
sat himself on the bed. ‘'Now tell me about it.” 

“Wait a minute. I’ve got somctliing "for you first.” John 
pulied_out the now ratiicr dirty sandwiches. “Sorry I couldn’t 
get any paper to wrap tliem in.” 

‘Where did you ^t these?” Peter asked through a mouthful 
of bread-and-sausage. 

“That furtive chap gave them to me. He gave me some 
money too. Apparently he’s a saboteur or something and that 
accounts for all that ‘cloak-and-dagger’ stuff.” 

“They’re damn’ good sandwiches anjw/ay. Here, have one.” 
“It’s all right, I’ve had mine. I had a meal in a French 
camp too.” He told Peter everything that had happened since 
he had left the hotel. 

“That Cafe d’ Accordion sounds a pretty good joint,” Peter 
said. 

“Yes — not bad. Beer’s good too. Tliought we might go there 
to-morrow night.” 

“What about that chap Pierre? Won’t he be looking out for 
us?” 

‘We can’t depend on them,” John said. “They talk so much. 
I rather think it's all talk. It’s no use sitting back and depend- 
■ ing on them.” 

“Where shall we sleep to-morrow?” 

“The Frenchmen told me to stay here, but I’d rather not. 
I don’t altogether trust them. Besides, we only booked 
for one night and it would rouse suspicion to stay longer. 
Then there’s the money question. What about trying another 
night in an air raid shelter?” 

“Fm game,” Peter said. “It can’t be long now. We’re bound 
to strike oil sooner or later.” 

The following morning they stayed in bed as long as they 
dared. Now that they knew the French were helping them 
it was becoming more and more difficult to fill in the time. 
Every moment they spent on the streets was dangerous, yet 
they could not stay too long in the hotel for fear of arousing 
the suspicions of the proprietor. 

They stayed in bed until lunchtime. It w^as raining again 
and they w'anted to keep themselves dry for the night, when 
they might have to sleep in their clothes. Then they got up, 
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bad a batli in the wash-basin and walked' down to the Caf6 
d’Accordion. It was closed. 

“Have they been shot down, d’you think?” John asked, "It 
was a pretty blatant sort of joint,” 

"Oh, I expect they only open in the evenings. Let’s go and 
get a Stamm and come back later on.” 

The cafe was crowded, but they managed to find a table 
for two. They had been eating in these places every day 
that they had been in Stettin and Peter was no longer depen- 
dent on John for his peace of mind. Now as always John 
did the talking and when he had ordered the beer and the 
Stammgericht he went to the lavatory to wash, leaving Peter 
to guard the table. 

He had been sitting there for some time, day-dreaming. 
At first he did not realise that he was being addressed. Then 
he looked up and saw the angry German face glaring down 
at him. bin Auslander, nicht verstehen.^^ He was about 

to say when he realised that the German was asking him if 
the other chair was occupied. Nothing coiild have been more 
plain. The man was standing one hand resting on the back 
of the chair, his eyebrows raised in interrogation. 

Oh hell, Peter thought, where’s John? What the hell shall 
I say? The blighter will sit down if I don’t say something. 
He smiled brightly, “Das is hesetztr pointing to John’s chair; 
“Das isf frei” pointing wildly across the cafe. 

Then John came back, 

"Some bloody goon wanted your chair,” Peter said. 

"How did you stave him off?” 

"Oh, I explained that the chair v/as occupied and suggested 
that he sat somewhere else. He seemed quite a decent chap. 
Had quite a conversation with him as a matter of fact.” 

After lunch they walked round the docks again. The docks 
they had come to know so well. Down the Bollwerk where 
the River Oder flowed dark and sluggish and the gulls wheeled 
and sv/ooped in the sky, jeering and shrieking at them because 
they v/erc carthbound and looking at them with ycllov/ staring 
eyes as they swooped by in the perfect freedom of their flight. 
Past the motor torpedo-boats, E-boats and ships’ pinnaces lying 
v/aiting to dash out to the dcstroj'crs moored by Swinemtind^ 
Past the Cafe d’Accordion still dark and closed, over the 



bridge and otit opposite the gates of the Frichafen. There tncy 
found no neutral shipping and although they walked round 
several times they could not pick out the Swedish flag. 

When it began to get dark they returned to the cafe where 
they had met the French boys. They sat quietly sipping their 
beer and' watching the otlier people in the room. 

Peter thinking of tire Frenchmen. Were they really 
any use? Was it worth the risk of hanging around or would 
it be better to make for Danzig? Phil had gone to Danzig 
and was probably in Sweden by now. They were getting too 
involved with, the French. Perhaps John \tos right. Perhaps 
it would have been better to have kept it to themselves. 

He found that he was looking at a man who sat at the next 
■ table. He had seen the face before. Noticed it several times, 
but almost subconsciously. It suddenly seemed that the man 
had been in every" cafe they had used. The face had cropped 
up time and, again, but he had not consciously noticed it 
before. It had caught up wdth them at last. It had been too 
good — ^too easy. Now that they were face to face with it he 
was almost relieved. It had been the uncertainty more than 
the danger that had got him down. He leaned over to Jolm. 
“See that fellow who’s just come in?” 

“Which one?” 

“That one. Sitting near the radiator.” 

“What about him?” 

“He’s following us.’’ 

“Nonsense.” 

“He is. He’s been in. nearly every cafe we’ve been in.” 
“Why the hell should he follow us? If they wanted to pick 
ns up the3r’d do it v/ithout following us.” 

“I don’t know why,” Peter said. ‘Tut he is following us.” 
“Easily find out. Drinl^ up and we’ll go to another cafe.” 
They finished their beer and without looking at the man 
they got up and left. They wall^cd quicldy dowm the street 
and v/ent into another cafe. They ordered more beer and sat 
watching the door. The man did not come in. 

“Imagination,” John said. “Let’s go back to the other place.” 
“No. Have a beer here.” 

“We’ll go back afterwards then. No good being uncertain 
about it.” 
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When they got outside it was quite dark. They turned 
to the right of the door and started back towards the cafe 
where the man was. 

“He’s behind us/’ Peter said. “He must have been waiting 
outside.” 

John looked round quicky. “Yes, that looks like the same 
chap. What the hell are we going to do?” 

“We can’t talk to anyone v/hile he’s with us. If he is follow- 
ing us it’s to catch the French who are helping us. We’ll have 
to drop him somehow.” 

“Let’s go to the place where we climbed out of the window.” 
“We can’t do it again. They’d be on us as soon as we 
walked in. I don’t suppose they’ve repaired the lock yet anyway. 
Have to drop him somehow else. Let’s separate.” 

“0-K.,” John said. ‘Where shall we meet?” 

“Better not the Cafe Accordion in case we haven’t man- 
aged to drop him. I’ll see you outside the hotel at,” he looked 
at his v/atch, “nine-thirty.” 

“Right. We won’t v/alk towards him. When we get to the 
next crossroads I’ll go right and you go left. He may hesitate 
and then we stand a chance of losing him straight away. If 
we don’t it’s up to the one he follows.” 

They walked on at the same pace until they reached the 
comer. Then they separated and began to walk fast. Peter 
turned to the left as soon as he could and then to the right 
and out on to the Bollwerk. There were a number of people 
about and he walked fast, threading his way between them 
and not looking back. Mustn’t let him tliink I Imow I’m 
being followed. If he Imows that they’ll arrest us right away. 
He slowed down and began to fill his pipe. He filled it care- 
fully and patted his pockets as though looking for matches. 
Pretending not to find any he turned and walked back the 
v/ay he had come. As he turned he saw the figure of a man 
slip into a doorway. 

He v/alked past the doorway without looking. He walked 
back to a cafe where he knev/ there was a permanent light 
burning on the counter for customers to light their cigar- 
ettes. He lit his pipe at the flame and came out of the cafe. 
He came out fast and turned in the direction he had been 
going in the first place, hoping to catch a glimpse of tfic man 
who %va3 folloxving him. 


■ This time he did not see him and he v/alked on down the 
Bollwerk. He crossed the bridge by the railway station and 
came out on to the road leading to Reiherwerder. There was a 
tram at the stop, just about to start. He ran the last hundred, 
yards and caught the tram as it was gathering speed. The con- 
ductor caught his arm and shouted at him in German. He 
looked back but he could not see the man who was following. 

He stood on the platform of the tram for two stops. At 
each stop there was a car close behind them and he thought 
it might be a car commandeered by his pursuer. At the third 
stop there was no car; so he got down off the tram and crossed 
the road. He caught the next tram going back into town. 
But he did not get off at the Bollwerk. He went right on into 
the town and made for the Hotel Sack where he stood waiting 
for John, I’d better not walk about, he thought. I’m safer 
standing stiU. 

Pxmctually at nine-thirty he saw John coming down the 
street. 

“He followed- you,” John said. *T stopped to light a cigar- 
ette and saw him chasing ymu down the road. Did you drop 
him all right?” 

“Yes. I jumped a tram and gave him the slip. What do we 
lo now?” 

‘Ter's get' out of this. The quicker we get out of here the 
better. Let’s jump a train up to Danzig.” 

“Seems a pity to waste aU ihe contacts w^e’ve made. I thought 
we were getting somewhere at last. If we go up to Danzig 
we’U have to start all over again.” 

“AU right — ^we’ll go up to the Cafe d’ Accordion first,” 
John said, “I don’t fancy sleeping out to-night and we might 
be able to pick something up there. If we don’t have any luck 
v/e’Il go straight up to the goods yard and get to hell out of 
the place.” 

The Cafe d’ Accordion was full as ever. They ordered their 
drinks and stood by the bar, sizing up all the likely people 
there. Standing next to Peter was a- man of his own age, a 
merchant seaman. He was drunk, rolling drunk and he gabbled 
a mbiture of German, French and English. He was trying to 
sell a boiler suit. 

‘How much?” John said in English. “Wicvicl?” 
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The man turned round and stared at him solemnly. 

“How much?” he said. “I spik English, I spik German^ 

I spik Dutch. I spik French, I spik all languages. . . He 
stumbled forward and recovered himself. “I tell you how i 
much.” He pulled John forward and whispered drunkenly 
in his ear. “I pinch ’em from a raumboot.” He flung an arm 
affectionately round John’s shoulders. “I pinch ’em from a 
raumboot tied alongside my dredger. Now I sell ’em, see? I 
spik English, I spik American, I spik . . 

“What sort of boat are you from?” John spoke in English, 
but quietly. 

The sailor did not want to taHc quietly. “I spik English, I 
spik German . . .” 

Suddenly, he went out. Out like a light, flat on his face 
on the floor, down among the feet of the people at the bar. 

In falling he knocked a glass of beer from John’s hand and 
it fell on top of him, soaking the back of his jacket and his 
hair. 

Peter pulled John to one side. 

“Don’t get mixed up in it,” he said. 

Someone had pulled the sailor to his feet and taken him 
away into, a comer. Peter could still hear him shouting, “I 
spik Swedish, I spik Russian, I spik German ...” - 

“What is he?” he whispered. 

“Swedish, I think,” John said. 

“He’s too drunk. Keep clear of him.” 

“O.K.” 

A waitress came by with a tray full of glasses of beer. As 
she passed, a young Frenchman put his arm round her waist 
and began to speak in burlesque German. 

“Ach, mein Liehe” he said. *'Ach, mein LieUing^ mein 
hiehschen^' 

She threw off his aim angrily and he made an obscene 
gesture, 

“That’s our man!” Peter said. ■ 

John looked at him. He was about tv'cnty-flve, tall and 
powerful-looking with a dark face and brovm angry eyes, 
a v/idc, full mouth, .straight nose and tousled hair. I-Ie wore 
a scarf round his neck and his jacket v/as too short in the 
sleeves. Ho was sitting slouched back in his chair, a cigarette 
dangling from the comer of his moutli, just drunk cnouf>h ^ 
2 So 
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to do and say as he pleased He looked as though he usually 
did as he pleased. A man to help 5'ou if he thought he wanted 
to help you. Not a man to be frightened to help you. 

‘Til wait until he goes to the lavatory,” he said. 

When the Frenchman went out to the lavatory John 
followed. Presently they both came back into the room. John 
beckoned Peter over to the Frenchman’s table and introduced 
him as Rene. He spoke no English, but Peter could tell by 
his voice he was going to help them. There was no doubt in 
that voice. It w^s a friendly, excited voice. 

Rene called for a round of drinks and John told him the 
story of their stay in Stettin. He told him about the man 
who had been following them, because they did not want 
him to run any risks that he did not know about. 

“You must come back to my camp,” Rene said. ‘The 
air raid shdter is not safe. It is not safe to walk about the 
streets now. You must hide away until we can find you a ship. 
I Imow the barber — the English-speaking Frenchman, as you 
call him. He is a good man. He will find you a ship. In the 
meantime I and my friends will look. You must come with us. 
We vidll feed you and look after you until you can get away.” 

John turned to Peter and quickly translated what Rene 
had said. Thanlr God, Peter thought, thank God. At last, 
after all this time, we’ve found the man welre looking for. 
He smiled at Rene and Rene smiled back and raised his thumb. 

Then Peter glanced at the door, the quick, furtive glance 
round that he had laughed at in the Frenchmen but had 
unconsciously acquired himself. And in that quick glance he 
saw the man who had been following them. 

He was standing with his back to the counter, watching 
them and drinking a glass of beer. 

Peter felt a sudden anger, an anger against the fate that 
had lured them on with every promise of success only to let 
them dov.Ti at the last minute. A thought flashed through his 
mind to murder the man, to kill him and throw his body into 
the sea. And then common sense came to his rescue and a fatal- 
' ism that had grown in him since he had been taken prisoner. 
They’d had a good run for it. The only thing was to submit 
now and go back quietly. There was no use in strugglmg 
against it. There was a time to struggle and a time to submit. 
The/d had a good try and now if they were lucky they would 
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go back to the prison camp — to try again. It was always a 
matter of luck and the dice were so heavily loaded against the 
escaping prisoner. Once you were out of the camp it was all 
luck and they’d had it all with them for a time. And now it 
had turned against them. But he felt sick. He felt sick inside 
him with a desperate desire to go back in time. To turn back 
the clock and not make the mistakes that had brought the 
Gestapo on their track. He turned to John and tapped him on 
the knee. 

“That chap who followed us is by the bar.” 

John was talking to Rene and Rene was smiling. John ^id 
something quickly in French, but Rene did not stop smiling. 
He looked at the man by the counter and his smile grew 
broader. 

My God, the man’s cool, Peter thought. He hasn’t turned 
a hair. And he felt a sudden increase of faith in the man 
who sat there wearing the broad grin. 

Rene got up and crossed over to the man at the bar. He 
said a few v/ords and the man immediately left the cafe. 

“What did you say to him?” John asked when Rene came 
back. 

Ren6 laughed. ‘That is the barber’s brother. He has been 
following you to- see that you do not get into trouble. Now 
we should return to , the camp.”/ 




CHAPTER 9 

They had some miles to walk before they got to Rene’s camp, 
but they v/alkcd them cheerfully. This was no longer aimless 
walldng. It was not walldng because they dared not stay in 
one place, because they felt hunted and if they walked they 
felt less hunted. It was not walking round the docks, round 
the tovn, in search of Frenchmen whom they hardly expected 
to meet, and frightened all the time diey would be stopped 
and their papers demanded. It was not walking because they 
were hungrv- and cold, and if they walked they felt less hungry 
and less cold. It was walking to get somewhere. It was walking 
openly and fast and they were cheerful because of tiiar. 
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As they wallced Rene explained why they had been followed. 
The mpn was a member of an anti-German organisation — - 
part of the organisation to wltich the man who was going to 
Sweden belonged. Apparently Andre had not been completely 
satisfied with the result of tlie interrogation and so they had 
been followed; at first because Andre was suspicious, later for 
their own safety. 

John asked him about the organisation and he told them 
its real object was to preserve the morale of the French pri- 
soners. It was not for action. They carried out a little negative 
sabotage; but the main purpose of the orgamsation was to 
unite the prisoners in their hatred of the Boche and to keep 
alive the spirit of France. 

’ “At the moment we can do nothing,” Rene said. “We are 
powerless. But when the British invade, when the British 
drop us arms, then we shall rise.” 

When they reached the camp they went in through the 
gate, this time openly. It was larger than the other, built as 
a labour camp and not as a prison. There was barbed wire, 
but as a gesture rather than as a defence. The huts were 
clean and dry; but they had the same smell, the same com- 
pounded smell of prison life. There were ten beds in Rene’s 
room, ten lockers, and a table and some stools. 

When Peter and John- had been introduced they were given 
food, black German bread and lard-like margarine. 

They did not talk much. They were tired. Soon after they 
had eaten the Frenchmen suggested that they should go to 
bed. They shared Rene’s bed and he shared with another 
man. It was almost good to be back on the hard prison bed 
again; back in the live darkness of the crowded room, the 
friendly sound of sleeping men, and the sudden-glowing cigar- 
ettes. 

They were awakened early in the morning, before it was 
light, when the Frenchmen dressed to go to work. They 
shared their breakfast of bread and margarine and ersatz 
coffee and were lighting their cigarettes when they heard foot- 
steps outside. Rene tried to get them hidden under the beds, 
but before they could move the door burst open and a man 
stood panting inside the room. ‘ 

It was the barber md when he could speak he spoke in 
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French. He sat on the nearest stool and mopped his brow 
with a handkerchief. 

John turned to Peter. “He’s fixed up for a boat to take as 
to Copenhagen.” 

“Copenhagen? That’s in Denmark.” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s occupied by the Germans.” 

“I know.” 

“What the hell’s the use of that?” 

*WeU, it’s somewhere.” 

•“We haven’t any Danish papers. Or money.” 

*We haven’t any German left — so that’s no argument. And 
we do stand a chance of getting help from the Danes- Besides, 
it’ll be easier to get to Sweden from Denmark than from 
here.” 

Peter thought it over. As usual Jolin was all for going. 
All for going there and then; taking the risk and getting to 
hell out of Germany, But Peter v/as cautious. He wanted to 
be certain they were not jeopardising the ground they had 
already won. The longer they stayed out of the camp the more 
cautious he became, 'the more he wanted to hang on to what 
they had — even, sometimes, at the risk of not getting any 
farther. 

I-Ie stood there undecided and the Frenchmen stood there 
in silence wondering at the delay. 

“We can live here now,” Peter said. “Why not stay here 
until v/e can get a boat to get us all the way?” 

“We can’t live on these chaps for ever!” John was growing 
impatient, not seeing the cause of Peter’s doubt, not thinking 
about what they v/ould do in Denmark, but thinking of getting 
there, of taking decisive action and getting to hell out of the 
country. 

“We can get in touch v/ith the Resistance in'Denmark,” he 
said. 

What do we do until then?” Peter asked. “Sleep in the 
fields?” 

^ Well, Im for going.” John was grov/ing angry now, and 
ODstmatc. 

, them more about it. Ask them if the crew arc staying 

in DcnraarK and if wc can stay with tlicm when we get 
there.”- ^ 
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Jolin turned to the barber an'd spoke to him in French, 
The barber slurugged his shoulders as he replied. 

“He doesn’t know,'’ John said. “He says the organisation 
have arranged it. That’s all he knows. He*s come to take us 
to meet one of the crew.” 

“We ought to make certain. It’s taken us long enougli to 
make this contact, God knows, and now as soon as we've 
made it you wmit to go dashing off to Denmark. Getting 
caught in Denmark is no better tlian getting caught in Ger- 
many. It’s no use dashing off after the first red herring that 
comes along.” 

‘How do you know it’s a red herring? I should think it’s 
pretty easy to get across from Denmark into Sweden. We 
might find it easier to steal a small boat there. Anyway, it’s 
better than going up to Danzig.” 

“O.IC. Let’s meet him and see what he has to say.” 

John turned again to the Frenchman and then to Peter. 

^ We’re to meet him in an hour’s time outside the Cafe 
d’Accordlon.”- 


An hour later they were awaiting the arrival of the Danish 
sailor. They did not wait outside the door of the cafe, but 
farther down the road where tiaey could watch the meeting- 
place* 

They v/aited for ten minutes after the agreed time, but the 
sailor did not come. They began to feel alarmed and were 
about to return to the camp when they were accosted by a 
young man wearing a neat blue overcoat. He looked like a 
student. 

“Good morning.” He said it in passable Englislii 

“Good morning,” Peter said. 

“I have come to take you aboard my ship. I have one spare 
pass. I can take one of you and return for the other.” 

‘What happens when we get to Denmark?” Peter asked, 
feeling imgrateful as he said it. 

‘When you get to Denmark you will be all right.” 

‘‘Where shall we stay? How soon can we get to Sweden?” 

‘When you get to Denmark you can easily reach Sweden 
from there. People go from Denmark to Sweden all the time. 
From Germany it is not so easy.” 

'“He’s right, Pete.” John wanted to stir him. Wanted him 
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to see the advantage of this as he himself saw it, clearly and 
without alternative. 

“Where will you hide us in the ship?” Peter ashed and 
John stood by feeling embarrassed. He felt embarrassed as 
he had felt when he had gone shopping in Exeter with his 
aunt and she, after years in India, had haggled with the shop- 
keeper. Had tried to beat down the price that was as fixed 
and unassailable as the ancient town itself. 

“They’ll hide us all right,” he said. ‘They’ll know where 
to put us.” 

“We sail this afternoon,” the Dane said. 

“We’d better go, Pete.” 

'“Who’s going first?” Peter asked, accepting it grudgingly* 
“You can if you like.” 

“No bloody fear!” John said. “You go first.” He turned 
to the Dane. “I’ll wait here for you.” To Peter, ‘You’ll only 
get into conversation with someone if I leave you here alone.” 

They had no difficulty in getting into the docks. The Dane 
made Peter walk in front of him, alone through the gate into 
the dock, and then caught up with him and said, “Follow 
me, but do not come too close. Follov/ me up^tlie gangplank 
and do not look at anyone. Do not come too close. If I stop 
to talk to anyone walk past and slow down until I come.” 

Peter followed him down the quayside, openly and in day- 
light v/herc they had gone before furtively and in the dark. 
Tlicy came to the quay where the Danish ship was berthed. 
She was called tlic S. 1. Norensen. There was a gangplank 
down and on the other side of the quay Russian soldiers wcic 
loading a ship under tJic supervision of a German guard. 

The Dane walked up the gangplank, crossed the deck and 
vanished down a companionway. Peter followed and found 
himself in the forecastle. The Dane motioned him to a scat 
vdtnout speaking and went out again by the companionway. 

Peter sat in the dark cabin waiting for the Dane to return 
witli John. He looked round him at''''thc triangular cabin, lined 
with two-tier bunks. The apex of the triangle was the bows 
of the ship. At the base of the triangle was a cast-iron stove 
and a long table ran down the centre between the bunks. 

He wanted the ship to be at sert. To fcci the roll and lurch 

of it and to itnow that it was taking them away from Gcrrmn 
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He crossed to one of the portholes and looked out on to the 
docks. The German sentry had his back to the ship and was 
watching the Russians. John and the Dane were walking un- 
concernedly along the quay. It’s going to be O.K., he tliought, 
we’re going to make it 

Then John and the Dane were in the forecastle and the 
tiiree of them stood roimd the cast-iron stove warming their 
hands. 

“You will be home soon/’ the Dane said. “You will be home 
for Christmas maybe.” 

Peter looked at John. Home for Christmas. What had been 
a dream was becoming real. What had seemed a fantastic 
shot against long odds was now a possibility. And the nearer 
they came to winning through the more nervous he became. 
They were now in someone else’s hands. They had no decisions 
to make until they were ashore again. Just do as they were 
told and ride it out. Ride it out patiently while the others did 
the thinking. And were the others competent? Their necks were 
at stake. All their necks were at stake now except his and 
John’s, but he did not like trusting them. While he and John 
went their own way, while they stayed alone and worked 
together, he did not mind. If they lost it they lost it themselves 
-^d had no one to blame for it. At first it had been John who 
had wanted to go alone, John who had not wanted the contact 
with the French, who had not wanted to accept the risk 
involved in speaking to them in the streets; he had wanted 

go on alone, to stow away or steal a boat, but to travel 
alone and not depend on the French. 

But nov/ it was both of them. They had done what they 
could. They had gone as far as they could go alone. They 
had depended on the French and now they were depending 
on the Danes. They could do nothing about it now. They 
could just ride it out and leave the decisions to others. And 
he was nervous because of this. 

Then Larensen came in. Larensen was the crew boss and 
had been ashore. He was a big man. Big, dark and fleshy 
with a stubble of black beard and a face that showed red and 
fleshy through the stubble. His eyes were blue and bloodshot 
and he smeUed of schnapps. He was drunk, affectionately 

drunk. 

■‘You boys wiU all right now. I’m Laronsm, see?" He 
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spoke Engljfih wih an American accent. *‘Ca1I me Olaf. I see 
you all right. I’m dc head man around here. I send Sigmund 
for youj see? I fix evciything. You don’t have to wony now.” 

He turned to John. “You an aviator?” 

“No,” said Jolm. “I’m in tlic army.” 

^“In die army, eh?” He pulled a bottle of schnapps from 
his coat pocket. “You boys like a drinJe, eh?” He took out 
tlic cork and wiped the top of the bottle witli his hand before 
offering it to Jolin. “What do you do before the war?” 

John took a drink from the bottle before replying. “I was at 
the university.” 

“A professor, eh?” He turned to Peter. “He’s too young 
to be a professor.” 

“He was a student,” Peter explained, 

''He was a professor,” Larensen said. 

•*'A11 right,” Peter said, “he was a professor.” 

The rest of the crew came in one by one and then they 
were all there. They did not seem surprised that there were 
strangers in the forecastle. They came in one by one until tliere 
were five of them. Five young men, almost boys, dressed in 
cheap smart suits and overcoats. As they came in they each took 
a drink from the botde of schnapps. They changed from their 
smart clothes into sweaters and overalls and became at once 
men and more dependable. Sigmund, the man who had brought 
them aboard, altered most with the change of clothes. He wore 
a heavy knitted Scandinavian sea jersey and assumed authority 
with it. 

When the crew had changed they sat roimd the table in the 
forecastle drinking schnapps while the cabin boy fried eggs 
and bacon on the cast-iron stove. Peter sat there with his back 
against one of the bunks drinldng schnapps from the bottle 
and smelling the bacon as it was cooking. One of the crew 
gave him a cigarette, but he could not smoke. His stomach was 
turning over and he was nearly sick from the smell of the 
frying bacon and the sound of sizzling and spluttering in the 
pan. 

It’s quite true, he thought, your mouth does water. He sat 
there trying to talk to Larensen until the boy placed a plate 
of eggs and bacon on the table in front of him. He passed it 
to John and Larensen cut them thick slices of white bread 
from the loaf on the table. Then his plate came up and Larensen 1 



at watching them as they ate, eating quickly and thoroughly 
»nd wiping their plates with bread when they had finished, 
‘‘You boys were hungry, eh?” 

’‘TBloody hungry,” Pker told him. 

Larensen went to a cupboard at &e end of the forecastle 
and came back wdth a large piece of cake on a plate. “Made 
from eggs,” he said, “Our last cargo was of eggs. Eggs for 
Germany,” He made a short explosive sound with his lips. 

They slept on the bunl« while the crew made the ship 
ready for sea. About two o’clock Larensen woke them with 
tea md sandwiches and told them that the Germans were 
TOming to search the ship before she sailed. He sat opposite 
them at the small forecastle table while they ate the food. His 
two mahogany-coloured, dirt-grained and calloused hands 
^ted on the edge of the table. One of the fingers of his right 
hand was missing. / 

, *^^>11 boys eat good!” he told them. ^‘Presently you go 
. ^ bilge. We put in for an inspection first thing 

W the morning. We have another search at Swinemunde and 

Copml^o Germany. After that we go straight to 

^Are there many Germans in Copenhagen?” Peter asked. 
"jT ..j hundreds. You ask Sigmimd all about the Germans, 
ell tell you. He’s a fire-eater. He wants to eat all the Ger- 
fflMs there are. He wants to throw ’em all into the sea. He’s 
a dangerous guy.” 

^ Is he one of the crew?” 

‘He’s a contact man for the xmdergrounH orgam'sation. He 
^ils with us as a deckhand. He sails with us too long now. 
Soon he will be caught. He takes mighty'big risks, that feller.” 

Larensen slid aside a panel in the ajiex of the triangle that 
Was the forecastle. Behind the panel was a small cubby-hole 
formed in the extreme bows of the ship. It was just large 
enough to hold the two of them and smelled of paint and 
sea-v;ater. The walls were the steel walls of the ship, and 
they were cold and water condensed and dripped from them. 

They squeezed into the cubby-hole and Larensen passed 
them a wooden box to sit on, a torch, a bottle of water an 
empty bottle and a metal funnel. 

“You may be there some hours ” he said. “Don’t shine the 
torch if you hear voices and don’t speak unless I open the 
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door. The Gennans v/ill come down here but they won’ use 
tear gas in the fo’c’s’le. I give ’em a drinl<, see? I give ’em 
a drink in the fo’c’s’le, so yotflceep very quiet. If you make 
a noise” — ^he drew his hand across his throat in a cutting 
gesture — “and don’ smoke, or you cough. I fix ’em, see? I fix 
’em good. If the dog comes down here I fix ’im too. I got 
pepper to fix ’im. I fix ’im good.” 

He replaced the panel, leaving them ii^ the darkness of 
the cubby-hole. John shone the torch and they settled them- 
selves to wait. It was cold and in spite of their mackintoshes 
and heavy woollen underwear they shivered. 

They stayed there for several hours, imable to talk and 
apprehensive of every step on the deck above. Once they 
heard the sound of military boots and the whining of a dog 
and then German voices shouting on the quay. Then there 
was silence. They began to feel stiff and were tempted to tap 
on the panel in front of them. They had filled the empty 
bottle and the cold was becoming unbearable. Waves of cold- 
ness came from the wet steel hull, numbing their limbs and 
deadening their minds. 

Escape is all coldness, Peter thought. Coldness and waiting. 
It’s heat sometimes in digging and in nmning away. But 
mostly it’s coldness and hunger and hanging about waiting. 
And by God it teaches you patience. 

They heard the Germans come below into the cabin. 
They heard the unnecessarily loud voice of Larensen talking 
.German and the laughter and the sound of a glass against 
a bottle. And the heavy dragging movement as the soldiers 
eased themselves into the seat that ran along underneath the 
bunks. 

Peter sat there riding it out. He had forgotten the cold 
now and the fact that his bladder was fxill. He was listening 
for the sound of the German voices and for the snifiing of 
the dogs. Pie thought he heard it once but he could not be 
certain. They had put out the torch and through the dark- 
ness he could feel John’s tenseness as he crouched down beside 
him, listening to the voices in the cabin on the other side of the 
wooden jxirtition. 

Then he heard them leaving, heard the triumphant note in 
Larcnsen’s voice as he saw them out of the forecastle, heard 
their feet trampling across the deck and heard Larensen come 
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back into the cabin end tqr.c-cre paM the scat to remove the 
pend. 

“I goitem,” he said. “I hiitcd ’em. We have something to 
eat now, tlien I hide you dov.m below. The German guards 
look, look, here! See?” He look them over to a porthole. 
There was a German soldier standing at the bottom of the 
gangplank. ’'When we sail he come with us ns far as Swinc- 
munde. We drop ’im oil at Swinemunde and then you can 
come up here. But now you have something to cat and tlien 
go douTi bdowj ell?” 

He got them more sand\wchcs of dry' bread and bacon 
and led them down through a trapdoor in the floor of the 
forecastle on to the deck below, do\vn through another trap- 
door, forward and down through another trapdoor; and for- 
ward again into the bilges where the anchor chain v,'a.s stored. 

"Be careful of tltc chain,” he said. "Keep away from that 
chain when tlie anchor goes dovm. It goes dovm at Swine- 
munde. When the anchor goes down you know you won’t 
have to wait long.” He left them a storm lantern and the fat 
bacon sandwiches and went back up the ladder. They could 
bear the trapdoors banging as he climbed into the forecastle. 

They found a canvas sea-anchor in a comer and made 
themselves a bed. It V7as cold in the bilge, colder than it had 
been in the cubby-hole, but they could move and stamp their 
feet and beat their arms across their backs to keep them 
Warm. Peter ate his share of the sandwiches and fell asleep. 
Some time later he was wakened by the slowing-down of 
the engines and they Imew that they had reached Swine- 
-rniinde. They crouched in a comer as far away as they could 
from the anchor chain. Then tire engines died and the anchor 
Went down, the chain plunging and kicking like a wild animal 
as it crashed around in the small compass of the locker. It 
stopped and they heard the gentle lap, lap of the waves against 
^ the hull. It was deathly silent in the locker after the thump 
of the engines and the clatter and the bang of the running - 
anchor chain. 

This is the last check, Peter thought. If we pass this one 
we get to Denmark. 

They lay on the hard canvas of the sea-anchor listening 
* to the lapping of the water and imagining the pilot and the 
' guard leaving the ship, and the captain taldng over. They could 
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hear nothing but the lapping of the water on the hull and an 
occa'ional thump that thej* thought might be the pilot boat 
pu'ibing off. 

Then the anchor came up and the engines started again. 
And th.cy began to move and they Imcv/ that they would 
get to Denmark, 


CHAPTER 10 

Peter v/oke suddenly and completely. It v/as quite dark. He 
reached for the torch in the side pocket of his mackintosh 
and flashed it on his v/rist. His v/atch had slopped. He sent 
the thin beam of light cutting across the darkness of the locker. 
John lay sleeping v/ith his head on his arm, his long lashes 
dark over his checl!::s and a slight smile on his unshaven face. 

They had been sick during the night. Peter shifted his 
Vteight uncomfortably on the hard canvas. His mouth tasted 
foul and his lips v/ere dry and cracked. They had been sick 
until they had fallen asleep from sheer exhaustion. The lamp 
had burned itself out and it had been dark. Peter had been 
sick before, he had been sick on the sea and in the air. But 
he had never been as sick as this. The sea had been rough and 
the v/ater in the bilge had swished and rolled, filling the 
locker v/ith the smell of all the refuse of the years. 

It had not been so bad v/hile they bad the storm lantern. 
But v/hen the oil ran out and they were left in the darkness, 
unable to see one another but hearing the groans and falling 
cascades of one another’.*;, sickness, then the locker had become a 
black, damp, tossing, stinking hell. 

He heard footsteps on the deck above and Larensen came 
dov/n the ladder bringing v/ith him a jug of coffee and some 
sandwiches. He was sober now and told them that there v/as 
no longer any danger of their being boarded. 

^‘7 had to leave you boys in the locker,” he said, “because 
of the coast patrol. You been sick, professor?” 

John looked at Peter, “He v/ants to knov/ if v/c’vc been sick.” 

An hour later Sigmund came . dov/n v/ith a lantern and 
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tools: them up to the forecastle. *'Yoti will be more comfortable 
here,” he said. "You can sleep in the bimks for the next two 
nights and then you wdU have to go dowm in the bilges again. 
It is not very comfortable down therCj I think.” 

^‘It’s not too bad,” John said. “We’re not used to the move- 
ment yet.” 

“It will get worse,” Sigmund said. ‘Wc get very rough cross- 
ings at this .time of the year. It will be better when we are 
among the islands.” 

“Where shall we go when we get to Copenhagen?” Peter 
asked. 

‘You win either be hidden in the town or you will come 
with me to the Resistance. It will depend on the sailors. 
Sometimes our boats have to hide because of German patrols. 
We mxist wait tmtil we reach Copenhagen before we know. 
It will be arranged. You are with us now. It is for Mr. Olsen 
to decide.” 

“Who’s Mr. Olsen?” 

^ “There is no such person as Mr. Olsen. It is the name .we 
^ve to the leader of the Resistance. I do not know his real 
name, I do not wish to talk about the Resistance.” 

They spent the rest of the day sitting in the forecastle 
playing cards, sleeping and eating the eggs and bacon that 
I-arensen cooked on the small cast-iron stove. As Sigmund 
had predicted, the weather worsened as the day passed and 
by the evening the ship was rolling so much that the two pas- 
sengers were glad to climb into their bunks. 

The next day was just as rou^. They could not eat break- 
fast but lay in their bunks waiting for the time to pass. Now 
they had time to think about the future. To Peter, sick as he 
was, it seemed that in Denmark they woiild be little better off 
than they had been in Germany. In Denmark they would be 
in the hands of the Resistance Movement. They would act 
withoiTt knowing the cause or the meaning of their actions. 
They would merely do as they were told, without knowing or 
considering the wisdom of what they did. He decided to cut 
their stay in Denmark as short as possible- 

During the next two days Sigmimd told them of the 
Gejman occupation of Denmark. How at first the Germans 
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had been “correct,” hoping to make a peaceful conquest of the 
country, taking their food for tlie German army and using 
only a small part of that army as a force of occupation. But 
the Danish people had refused to co-operate. There had been 
clashes in the streets at night. Some German soldiers had been 
killed. Hostages had been taken and a curfew declared. Now, no 
Danes were allowed out of their houses after eight o’clock at 
night and many of the younger people had withdrawn to the 
country where they waged guerrilla warfare against the 
Germans. 

“We are mostly students,” Sigmlmd told them. "Only those 
who can no longer work in the open live in the country. The 
life of a contact man is not long. After a few trips he becomes 
known to the Jerries. Then it is a matter of luck whether 
he is recalled before he is sent to a concentration camp or shot 
I have had luck. This is my last ioumey. When I reach Copen- 
hagen I shall go to the coimtry.” 

In the morning of the third day Sigmund, who had been 
up on the bridge, came down to the forecastle. 

"We have had a code radio from Mr.' Olsen!” he said. "The 
Jerries are waiting to arrest me when we get to Copenhagen.” 

Hell, Peter thought, we’ve had it now. 

"Mr. Olsen is sending a small boat .out to pick me up 
before we get in,” Sigmund continued. "We shall alter the 
ship’s log so that my name is not there. You will come with 
me. 

"Where shall we go?” Peter asiced. 

"To the country. It seems there has been much trouble 
in Copenhagen. Many have been arrested. There v/ill be much 
to do.” 

"How will they take us off in a small boat?” Peter asked. 

"It will be difficult. The captain has been given a rendez- 
vous. The ship docks early to-morrov/ morning. During the 
night v/c shall meet the boat and she will take us off. If we 
miss her, we are all finished. For myself, I shall go overboard 
during the night and try to swim to the shore. It wifi be better 
than a concentration camp,” 

"We could take a lifeboat,” John suggested, 

’'That we cannot do. They would sec tliat a boat was 
nirising and shoot tlie captain. Wc sImII not appear on the A 
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books and it will not involve him. But we caimot take a boat.” 

They spent the rest of the day and the night waiting anxi- 
o\isIy for the boat. The wind was rising and they were both 
sick again. 

Before daybreak the engines slowed down and they went 
on deck. There was a heavy sea running and it was raining.- 
The wind breaking the tops of the w^ves sent a fine spray of 
salt water sweeping across the ship. The rain was slanting 
down as a solid sheet; but the sea spray was horizontal, a 
fine stinging horizontal spray of drenching wetness. The sky 
vras a few feet above the sea, solid and black, and the wind 
howled through the rigging as the ship nosed down into the sea. 

'“It’s a bit rough!” Peter shouted. ‘TsTever get a small boat 
out in this.” 

They stood by the rail, the spray stinging in their faces, 
straining their eyes for a sight of the boat. 

*1 don’t like it,” John said. “We’ll never swim in this.” 
The ship was rolling in the sea like an old tub. In the 
faint light of the early morning they could see the white- 
crested waves riding past them, breaking and blowing and 
spray-ing ia the wind. At one moment the ship was poised 
forty feet in the air and in the next she was sinking down, 
down, as though she would never rise again. But she did 
rise, shal^g the sea from her decks and wallowing on, her 
engines barely, giving her steering way. 

“There she is!” Sigmund shouted. 

Peter had just time to see a red star shell curve down 
into the sea. “TheyU have Ae coastal patrol on us!”' he said. 

As he spoke there was a sw’^oosh behind him and a*" rocket 
Went rushing up into the night. There was an answering 
ster shell from the boat and then they could see her tossing 
like a cork on the waves. 

“We wiU have to jump,” Sigmund said. “They will not 
get alongside in a sea like this.” "He went down to the forecastle 
and returned with three lifebelts. "Wear these. We will jump 
one by one. Do not jump until you see they have picked up the 
man before you. You go first!” he told John. 

The boat came roimd to their lee side. She carried a small 
-“archlight which she played on the water between them 
“Over you go!” Sigmund ordered 
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Jolin held his nose and jximpcd. He fell into the wate 
between the ship’s side and the boat and was 'hauled on boarc 
as the boat fell rapidly astern. Presently she was up with then 
again. 

•‘'You next!” Sigmund said. 

Peter climbed the rail and stood looking down on tfa< 
black sea. Choosing the moment when the ship was in J 
trough he jumped far out from the side of the ship toward! 
the boat. 

The sea was not cold at first. But then the coldness gripped 
him. He struck Out for the boat, wildly, his lungs full of sail 
water, terrified and clumsy. They had some difficulty pulling 
him into the boat. Then he was lying in the bottom of the 
boat and someone was forcing brandy between his teeth. 

Sigmund joined them in the bottom of tlie boat. The engine 
was put to “fuU ahead” and they were plunging and bouncing 
towards the shore. 

They came to the land at first hght. The wind had abated 
slightly but there was a . fast sea running and the sky was 
low and angry. It was a bleak and • desolate coastline. Great 
black cliffs rising from the grey sea with a surf line that showed 
white and angry at their base.* 

The two men who were the boat’s crew sat silent as she 
plxinged and quivered to the pounding sea. The three pas- 
sengers lay wet and shivering under a pile of blankets in the 
well. 

As they came to the shore, Sigmund spoke in Danish to 
the man who was steering. 

The man replied, also in Danish. He was a quiet man, 
bleached and tanned by the sea. 

“They have caught Mr. Olsen,” Sigmund said. “The Jerries 
have caught Mr. Olsen.” He said it as though it meant the 
end of the Resistance. 

“How?” Peter asked. He did not care much about Mr. 
Olsen at the moment. He was cold and sick and he wanted 
to get to the shore. 

*^he Jerries raided the farm where he was staying. They 
have put him in prison.” 

They came round in a wide sweep in the bay and ran 
into a narrow fjord where there was a strip of white beach 
and a steep path to the top of the chS, They could stcxell^ 



tioi seaweed as they came in, strong and heady in the early 
morning freshness, and the gulls soared and sv/ooped above 
them, screaming and turning their heads to watch the boat 
as she ran in to the rough jetty at the bottom of the cliff. 

The steersman sfrahe again to Sigmimd. 

^‘We must go qxncldy,” Sigmund translated. ‘‘There are 
Hcydcs at the top of the cliff. These men will hide the boat- 
There are German patrols. We must not waste time.” 

They climbed the steep path to the top of the cliff, their 
dothes hanging damply to them as they climbed. By the time 
tl»y reached the top they were warm, and steam rose from 
them as they stood looking at the orderly countryside. 

It was a toy landscape. A landscape of neat houses, trim 
fields and well-kept roads. There were no hedges, but wooden 
fences and earthen walls. 

Three bicycles stood at the top of the path, chained to- 
gether and fastened by a padlock which Sigmund unlocked 
with the key given to him by the boatman. “We will ride fast. 
It is getting late.” 

He led them inland down the smooth tarmac roads, riding 
oddly on the right-hand side of the road. They were queer 
heavy bicycles, with thick tyres and upturned handlebars, but 
It was better than walking and the rush of the wind was drying 
fheir clothes. Then the sun came out, weakly at first but growing 
wanner, and the blood moved in them and for the first time 
since leaving Germany they felt free. ■ 

Sigmimd led them at a fast pace. He led them for several 
hours, past hamlets and villages without stopping; shouting 
greetings to the villagers, but pressing on all the time, urgent, 
anxious to get to the Resistance and hear the news of Air, 
Olsen. 

Peter was not urgent. The sun was shining and he was 
reluctant to involve himself in the troubles of the Resist- 
ance Movement. He wanted to get away. The Resistance 
was a side issue, an incident in the main scheme of the 
escape, and he wanted to make that incident as short as 
possible.. His clothes were dry now and he was enjoying 
the ride across the strange and lovely cotmtryside. 

The storm had passed, leatong a sky of clear blue against 
which the faint streaks of high cirrus floated like silver 
smoke. The roads were- straight and lined vrith trees, and 
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in the villages the houses were painted pink and white, ai 
pale blue, and huge beech trees v/ith their bare branci 
guarded the quiet streets. 

They stopped outside one of the villages, at a small far 
which lay back off the road. 

“This is the headquarters,” Sigmund told them. ‘Wait he 
till I report.” 

He handed his bicycle to John and Icnocked at the doe 
Dit Dit Dit Dah, the V sign. 

A woman came to the door. She was an old woman, dress* 
in peasant costume. Her face was brown and red and h 
hair v/as tied in a coloured handkerchief. 

Sigmund came back to the road again, “They have goc 
We must ride some more miles,” 

•They mounted their bicycles again and rode on. Pet 
was not interested in the countryside any more. He w 
stiff and saddle-sore and he wanted to get to wherever th( 
were going as soon as possible. He was hungry and thirsi 
and his clothes were irritating where the salt had dried j 
them. 

The new headquarters was in a large farmhouse. Of bnc 
this time, with a thatched roof and huge old-fashioned chirr 
neys. 

There was a sentry standing at the gates, a young ma 
wearing British battle dress trousers, a sv/eater and sea-boot; 
On his head he wore a black cap with a sliiny peak to it and h 
was armed with a Thompson sub-machine-gim and a revolve 
in a leather holster which he wore tied cowboy-fashion to hi 
leg. , - 

Sigmund spoke to him in Danish. The sentry salute* 
and stepped to one side as they went in through the gate. 

They entered the farmhouse and found themselves in i 
low room with a stone floor and a heavy beamed ceiling 
There was a large tiled stove at one end of the room anc 
in the centre a long trestle table at which three men wen 
sitting. The room was like an armoury- Service rifles stooc 
in wooden raclcs against the far wall and beneath them wen 
boacs of ammunition and open trays full of hand grenades 
To the left of the rifles stood a small table on wJflch was a 
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grey British transmitting and receiving set. On the table where 
the men were sitting lay four Browning machine-guns. 

The men looked up as the three of them came into the 
room. They were all armed. 

Sigmund spoke to them in Danish. He spoke fast. Peter 
heard the letters R.A.F. repeated several times. 

The men stood up. Their faces had brightened as Sigmund 
spoke. 

. “R.A.F.,” tile man at the head of the table said in unaccus- 
tomed English. “You are welcome to our country. It is good 
to see the R.A.F.” 

“This is Carlj” Sigmund said- “He is Mx. Olsen’s second- 
in-command.” 

Carl was a tall man in his late forties. Grey and thin but 
with keen eyes and steady hands. 

‘You are welcome,” he said again. 

“Thank you,” Peter said. He looked at the other two men. 
They were both young. They looked like students. He walked 
over to the table. “Browning guns!” He took up one of the 
pins, holding its well-known shape, brown and slightly oily, 
in his hands. 

“It will not fire,” Carl said. 

Peter turned the gun over. “Number one stoppage,” he 
"Said. “We ought to be able to fix that.” 

The men watched Peter as he stripped the gim. It was 
gnod to see the stripped gun coming to pieces in his hands, 
to see the clean and oiled parts placed in neat rows on the 
W’’ooden table- He stripped the gun down to the breech block. 
“Bad luck. Broken firing pin.” 

“You can fix it?” Carl asked. 

“Not unless you have a spare breech block,” Peter told him. 
Carl crossed to a pile of sacking in the comer of the 
room and returned with a Browning gun, its barrel bent and 
twisted by fixe. 

“Where did you get them?” John asked. 

“From a crashed RA..F. bomber,” Carl said. ‘We got 
there before the Germans did. All the crew were dead. We 
gave them a military funeral. They are buried in tlie local 
churchyard. We got the guns and the ammunition away.” 
Peter was stripping the damaged gun. “Good show!” he 
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said. “The breech is O.K. We can fix tlie gun for you all 
right.” 

“That is good,” Carl said. ‘We have made stands for them. 
We shall use them against the Germans.” 

They had eaten their meal, all sitting together at the long 
table and eating the roast goose and vegetables from Ae farm, 
with weak Danish beer and good white bread made by the 
farmer’s wife. Carl had taken Sigmund to another room, leav- 
ing the foirr young men sitting at the tables. The Dan« 
spoke good English and the tallc had been of their weapons. 
They carried an assortment of Danish, German and Finnish 
arms, but these were the first Browning gims they had seen 
and they were keen to Imow how they were fired. 

“There are right- and left-hand feeds,” Peter explained. 
“Thc3r’re hiade that way to fit into the gun turrets. To change 
them over you do this.” He showed them how to adapt the 
feed of the guns. 

“How do you load them?” one of the, Danes asked. He 
was a tall, fair-haired youth with spectacles, and they called 
him Hans. , 

“First you make up the belt,” Peter showed them how 
to fit the cartridges together to form the belt, “alv/ays keeping 
the smooth side of the clip to the same side of the belt. The 
belt you found in the aircraft will be composed of assorted 
rounds in the following order: armour-piercing, incendiary, 
explosive, solid and tracer.” Saying this, he was carried back 
to a small vmoden hut on an airfield in England. There was the 
sound of revving engines outside the hut, and inside a class 
of bored navigators were half-listening to the instructor who, 
parrot-fashion, ran through the patter from the armament 
manual. 

“You’ll use the bullets you need for the particular job you’re 
- doing,” he continued. “The tracer won’t be much good, but 
the incendiaries should be very useful for sabotage work.” He 
showed them how to tell the type of bullet by the colour of 
the roundels on the base of the cartridges. 

“What of the cooling of them?” the second student asked. 
He v/as a short young man vritli a mop of dark curly Jiair. 
He looked Jewish, 

“You’ll have to fire it in short bursts. Tliey’re air-coolcd^’ 
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an3 wtrc ’designed to fire in the air. Thcy^JI be all right if you 
fire short bursts as you would with a Tommy-gun. Otlierwisc 
theyli 

‘We shall use them in the raid on tlie jail/’ Hans said. 

we had known how’ to work them earlier they wrould 
not have caught Mr. Olsen. We shall rescue him to-ni^t.” 
“How was he caught?” John asked. 

“After a raid/’ the Jewish one told him. “It was a good 
raid, a mid on a transformer in Copenhagen. We got away 
by lorry and threw spikes on the road as we fiew. It was a 
good raid and we all got away.” 

“It was after this raid that they caught Air. Olsen,” Hans 
said. “He was seen by one of the Schalburg Corps who recog- 
nised him and informed the Jerries.” 

‘“The Schalburg Corps?” John asked. 

^‘A section of the Danish Nazi Party. They were organised 
to counteract the activities of the Resistance Movement. Being 
Danes, they are more dangerous to us than the German 
military. They are traitors and between us there is war to die 
death. The fight betw'een us and the Schalburg Corps is worse 
thm that between us and the Germans. It is hard now to 
'hink of one’s life before the Germans came. I have been 
fighting now for more than a year. My mother and sister are in 
Copenhagen but I have not been to my home for a year. 
I cannot see my mother or the Germans would take her. My 
brother has been sent to a concentration camp in Germany.” 

“My father was shot,” the Jew said. “They shot him be- 
cause he was a Jew. My mother got away and is in Sweden.” 

“We got five hundred Jews to Sweden last month,” Hans 
said. 

“How do you take them?” Peter asked. This "was what 
he wanted. ''K^at he had been waiting for. 

“In small boats. We take them over the Straits at night.” 

‘“What about the German patrols?” 

“We dodge them. We know the waters and use the wind. 
I enjoyed doing that. We were entertained weE in Sweden.” 

“"Can you get us across like that?” 

“We v/ill see Carl,” Hans said. “He is in charge while Mr., 
Olsen is not here. But first we have to rescue Mr. Olsen.”- 

That afternoon Sigmund took them by train to Copjenhagen. 
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*‘l am taking you to my sister,” he said. *‘Yovl must do exactly 
as she says and make no noise. If I should not return for you 
you must wait tlicre until one of us makes contact with you. 
On no account must you leave the flat.” 

He walked them by a roundabout route through a maze 
of similar streets and stopj^ed outside a block of flats. He 
rang one of the bells and went in through the swing doors 
and up the concrete stairs. Peter and John followed him to 
one of the flats on the third floor landing. 

The door was oi)cncd by a taU, fair girl. She looked fright- 
ened. Sigmimd spoke to her in Danish and she dosed her 
eyes. Her face went white but she smiled and motioned them 
into the room. 


CHAPTER ir 

It was a small room with modem furniture, plain cream walls 
and green plants in boxes under the window and trailing from 
small shelves fixed to the wall. It was quiet and there was an 
air of f eminin e order about it. Peter felt strange and imcouth 
in this room — the first private room he had entered for a year. 
He felt that he was bringing dirt and danger into this girl’s 
flat, and he did not like it. 

Sigmund had not introduced them. He had spoken in 
Danish to the girl, warned them again not to leave the flat 
and had gone; leaving them standing awkwardly, facing the 
frightened girl across the table. 

The girl’s fear was obvious. She was tall and fair, and 
now her face was pale. Her large eyes betrayed her fear. It 
was a fear that was new to Peter and it disturbed him. 

John spoke first. “It’s good of you to have us here.” A 
stock opening gambit which sounded lame as he said it. 

The girl said something in Danish. 

'“She doesn’t speak English,” Peter said. 

John tried again in French, but the girl still replied in 
Danish and shook her head. He tried German, but she still 
could not imderstand. So they stood there awkwardly. Stand- 
ing because the girl was standing and hoping that she would 
sit. 
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Peter took a chair and placed it behind her. She snuled and 
they sat on opposite sides of the table. 

The girl seemed helpless with fear. Peter wondered whether 
she was frightened of them or of the danger they had brought 
with them. This was diflacult. What could they do? There was 
a wireless set standing in the comer of the room. He pointed 
to it and said ‘TSngland?” 

The girl nodded. She took a portable gramophone from 
a shelf and put on a dance record. Then she crossed to the 
radio and timed in, very faintly, to England. It seemed a well- 
wom routine. In Germany, among the French,, it would have 
been furtive. Here, encircled by the girl’s fear, it seemed a 
reasonable precaution. 

Peter and John crouched down, ear to the loudspeaker, 
while the girl played dance music on the gramophone. It was 
the B.B.C. — ^the calm, unemotional voice of an announcer 
reading the news. England seemed very near to them then. 
Very near and very real. 

When the news was finished the girl put on her hat and 
coat. She traced her finger round the dial of her watch to 
tell them that she would be gone for an hour. 

While she was- away they washed themselves and shaved. 
, Then they fell asleep in their chairs, sitting one each side 
of the electric fire. 

In the evening she woke them with cups of apple-leaf tea. 
“Even if she doesn’t speak English she knows the good old 
teatime,” John said. 

She had brought a Danish-English dictionary with her. She 
told them to take off their shoes so that their footsteps could 
not be heard in the flat bdow. She played the radio to drown 
their conversation. She played the radio aU the time, so that 
they began to feel nervous if it was not plajdng. 

The girl was frightened all the time. Every time a door 
opened, or she heard footsteps on the pavement below, she 
started nervously in her chair and only relaxed when the 
footsteps had died away in the distance. 

Tliis fear was new to Peter. In the camp the prisoners 
had not been afraid of the Germans. You might be shot 
escaping, but tliat was a risk of war. In escaping he had 
not been frightened like this. That had been tlie hot exliila- 
rating fear of exdtement. This was the cold, perv'asive fear of 
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the Gestapo, the fear of informers, the helpless fear of the 
civilian tinder military rule. This girl’s fear tvas of torture, 
of whips and the horror of the concentration camp. The fear 
of being taken away to an unknown but imagined fate. 

It was infectious. For the first time since leaving the camp 
Peter began to regret its security, began to admit their danger 
in being outside the camp. He wanted to get away from this 
girl, away from the fear in which she lived. 

He hcljpcd her wash the teacups in the small kitchen and 
went back into the lounge where John was trying to get the 
B.B.C. on the radio. 

“That kid’s scared to hell,” he said, 

'*'So am I,” John told hhn. “I’d much rather be outside 
than cooped up like this.” 

“I don’t like being involved with these people,” Peter said. 
“If w'c’re caught on our own we’re caught and it’s all clear-cut 
And we know what’s coming to us. But if we get caught with 
a crov/d like this there’s no knowing where we’ll end up,” 

“It’s a risk we’ve got to take; I don’t like it any more than 
you, but v/e’ve got to trust them, I suppose.” 

“It’s not that I don’t trust them. I don’t like not knowing 
what’s going on. It’s depending on someone we don’t know 
that frightens me. What happens if the raid goes wrong and .. 
they’re all arrested or killed?” 

“They’ll be all right,” John said, “Sigmund will come back 
for us. Be in Sweden before we know where we are.” 

“Hope to God you’re right — I hope he comes soon. Can’t 

stand much more of this hanging around,”- 

} 

They slept that night in the flat and the following morn- 
ing Sigmund returned. One of his hands was bandaged. 

“How did it go?” John asked. 

“It was O.K.,” Sigmund said. “Wc got Mr. Olsen all right 
We killed several Jerries.” 

“What have you done, to your hand?” 

“It is a bullet wound. It was a good raid. Now we go. We 
shall try to get you away to-night. Wc must go now to meet 
Harensen.” 

‘TIow shall wc go?” Peter asked. 

“Wc shall go in the same ship. She docked Last night Now 
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I am to take you on board again. She vriJl pass doum the 
Swedish coast on her viray back to Germany and arrangements 
will be made to put you ashore.*’ 

“How udll they do it?” Peter asked. 

^It will be arranged,” Sigmxmd assured him. “When they 
enter neutral waters they take a Swedish pilot aboard and 
drop him again when they leave neutral waters. Arrangements 
■will be made for you to go ashore with the pilot.” 

‘How shall we get into the docks?” Peter asked. 

“That also has been arranged. You will use the passes of 
two of the crew. The same wms done for a prisoner called 
Rowe. He was taken from Danzig in a Swedish ship.” 

Peter turned to John. “The old sod! He beat us to it.” 
“That was the one you were telling me about,” Sigmimd 
said, "the one who escaped with you?” 

‘He followed us out/’ Peter said. “Wc never thought he’d 
make it.” 

‘T bet he thinks we’re back at Sagan,” John said. ‘T bet 
he’s written to us already.” 

“We’ll see him soon.” Peter grirmed. “That’ll shake ’im.” 
“We have to go now,” Sigmund told them. 

They aU stood up. 

“Thank your sister for us,” Peter said. “Tell her we think 
she is very brave.” 

Sigmund spoke with his sister. 

“She thanks you,” he interpreted, “and wishes me to tell 
you that she is not brave. She is glad to help those who 
are fighting to liberate om coimtry. But she is frightened all 
the time.” 

' “Tell her she’s not the only one,” Peter said. "Tell her 
we’re as scared as heU.” 

Sigmund translated, and the girl smiled her disbelief. She 
held out her hand and they left her watching them from the 
top of the narrow stairs. 

Whenever Peter saw Sigmund in his shore-going clothes 
he lost faith in him. Sigmund on board ship and Sigmund 
ashore was two different people. Afloat, in his narrow trousers 
and thick natural-wool jersey, he v/as strong. A man of 
rough sympathy to be depended on because he was not sea- 
sick. But ashore^ in his white collar and cheap blue tie, walking 
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uncomfortably in tight shoes, he was frightening. Peter had , 
no faith in Sigmund ashore. He had no faith in Larensen 
either. 

They had their lunch in a large cafe in the centre of { 
Copenhagen. It was crowded. They were handed menu cards 
as large as foolscap and ate oysters, chicken and ice-cream. 
While tliey ate a dance band played English dance tunes and 
the crooner sang the words in English. 

But all the time they were nervous. There were German 
soldiers sitting roimd them and they could not talk. They 
had meant it to be a celebration for Philip, but it was not a 
celebration. It was too soon to celebrate. 

Then they went to meet Larensen. Sigmimd took them 
down into the dock area past the wooden fishing vessels and 
down among the high walls of the warehouses. As they were 
walking they heard a mufiled explosion to the north of the 
town. 

“Do you hear?” Sigmund said. 

■■“Yes. What was it?” 

“Sabotage.” 

“How do you Imow?” 

“That was the power station. We had arranged to blow it 
up to-day.” 

Peter and John v/^alked on in silence. If it were so it was 
tremendous. They found it hard to believe. 

Then they saw Larensen. Even from that distance they 
could see he was drunk. He was reeling along the pavement 
and there was a woman with him, supporting him. 

As soon as he saw them he began to shout. "Hey, professor! 
Hey, Peter!” 

He came towards them shouting in English and waving 
his arms. 

“Oh, God!” Peter said. “Sigmitnd, can’t you keep him 
quiet?” 

“I wiU go to talk with him,” Sigmund said. ' 

They slowed down and v/atched him as he hurried for- 
v/ard. They saw him stop in front of Larensen and reason 
v/ith him. Sigmund, his coat open and a new brovn felt 
hat respectably on his head, reasoned with Larensen, fleshy 
and confidcrj,t, dressed in dirty sea-going clothes, a scarf loiotted 
round his throat and his woman clinging to his arm. They 
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saw Larensen fling his free arm roimd Sigmund’s shqiilders 
and the three of them walk up the road staggering widi the 
weaving of Larensen’s progress and trying to keep him quiet. 

“Hey, Peter,” he called. “Professor, come here!” And he 
laughed and hugged Sigmund round the shoulders. 

“Let’s get to hell out of this,” John urged. 

“We’d better talk to him,” Peter said. 

Larensen was calling out again. “Hey, professor! Professor. 
You meet my wife, eh? We all have a drink, then I take you 
on board. I fix the goddam bastards.” 

“Christ!” John said. “This is awful!” 

Peter hurried forward and spoke to Larensen. “For Christ’s 
sake shut up, or I’ll hit you!” 

“What for?” 

“Talking in English like that — you must be crazy!” 3 
Larensen flung his arm round Pete’s neck. “You wouldn’t 
bit old Larensen who helped you out of Germany?” He was 
maudlin now. “That’s no way to treat a pal, eh, professor?” 
He turned to John. “That’s no way to treat a pal, is it, pro- 
fessor?” 

“I’ll bloody well clock you if you don’t shut up,” Peter < 
repeated. 

. "Come and have a drink,” Larensen insisted. “AH go and 
have a drink. This is my wife.” He chucked her under the chin 
with a large, dirty hand and winked at John, ‘Trima, eh? I got 
plenty of money. AH go and have a drink.” 

He began to walk down the road, his wife and Sigmund 
supporting him. 

“Jesus, this is awful!” John said. 

'We’d better foHow them,” Peter told him. “I expect they’re 
going on board soon.” 

“The sooner we get on board the better. I’d hate to get 
caught now through that chap getting drunk.” 

‘We’U have to keep him quiet somehow. As long as we 
can keep him away from the goons we’re aU right. We’H 
stay with them and keep him quiet. He scares me stiff.” 

They followed the other three down the street and when 
larensen turned into a cafe they followed him in. They all 
sat on a long seat in a smaH private room at the back of the 
cafe. It was a red plush-covered seat widi broken springs 
t and in front of the scat was an old, dark wood table with a 
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strip of brightly coloured cloth across the centre. The looa 
was divided from the front part of the cafe by a bead curtai 
and Peter sat with his back agsmst the wall so that he coul< 
see through the curtain and out into the cafe. 

If any soldiers come in and Larensen starts talldng Englisl 
I’ll knock him out, he thought. He measured the distano 
to Larensen’s jaw and decided on the exact spot to hit him 

But Larensen was making love to his wife, in German 
Completely ignoring the others he was kissing his wife h 
the comer. He had one hand on her thigh under her skirt 
and with the other he gripped the nape of her neck. Sh< 
seemed to be enjoying it. She wore a white blouse througl 
which her breasts showed sharply. She was wearing a mack- 
intosh and men’s boots over short socles. She seemed to thinJ 
a lot of X^arensen. 

A woman brought glasses of beer on a fray and Larensen 
abandoned his wife for the beer. He spoke in English again 

“I bring my wife to England. I do one more job and then 
I bring my vrife to England.” 

‘"One more job?” John asked. 

'^‘Yes, one more trip. Then I take a rest.” Pie took a long 
pull at the glass of beer and leaned back on the narrow seat. 

‘We bring some Frenchmen next time,” Sigmund said. 

“Frowg-aiters I ” Larensen said. “Goddam frowg-aiters. They 
got plenty guts, those fellas.” 

“What do they do when they get here?” John asked. 

“They try to get to England,” Sigmimd said, “to join the 
French army there. First they go to Sweden. I do not know 
what happens after they leave Denmark.” 

'“We get ’em out of Germany,” Larensen said. “We feed 
’em good. You boys hungry?” 

“No thanks,” Peter said. He did not want Larensen to order 
anything. He did not want Larensen to do anything but keep 
quiet. 

“You boys are hungry,” Larensen said. He called the woman 
from the front of the shop and ordered food and beer. 

Peter sat drinldng the beer and eating the food that the 
woman had brought. He felt more helpless than he had felt 
since they first escaped from the camp. 

I^arcnscn sat watching them eating, beaming with a vast 
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propnetorial grin. ’"That’s right, you boys. Eat good. Wc 
have more eggs and bacon when wc get back to the ship.” 
“What time are we going back to the ship?” Peter asked, 
^*When it gets dark,” Sigmund told him. “About six o’clock.” 
'‘What shall we do vnih Larensen until then?” Laxcnsen 
was back with his wife again. 

“He is quite safe,” 

^Eut it’s dl so open,” Peter said. ‘‘You talk English openly 
in the street. We hear an explosion and 5’ou calmly tell us 
it’s the power station. Even the band in the cafe at lunchtime 
was playing English songs.” 

“The Danes have never been beaten.” Sigmund said it 
seriomly. ‘We are occupied but we are not beaten. We arc 
combined against the Germans. They cannot arrest us all.” 
“They can have a bloody good try,” Peter said. 

“No. They cannot arrest us all. They need us for our 
food. That is why we have the curfew at eight o’clock. There 
were too many Germans killed in the street at night. Denmark 
has not been ravaged like the rest of Europe because the 
Germans want om food. But Denmark is fighting. We have 
our traitors but not more than other countries. There arc 
still Germans killed in the street at night.” 

^Tt would be the same in England,” John said. 

“Yes,” Sigmund agreed. “I think it would be the same in 
England.” 

Earensen was quiet now. He was occupied with his wife 
m the comer of the seat. He made love with the same zest 
with which he drank. The others ignored him, thankful for 
the silence. 

During the ^ftemoon Sigmund went down to the docks 
to arrange for their embarkation. He returned some time 
later with had news. 

“The Jerries are in the docks,” he said. “There is special 
caution because of the rescue of 2vir. Olsen. I have been told 
to take you away- from Copenhagen. We are to take a smalt 
boat from a village a few miles from here.” 

“What shall we do with Larensen?” Peter asked. Larensen 
and his wife were sleeping. 

^Leave him. He will be too noisy. Come, let us go 
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They left the cafe and walked .up into the town, where 
Sigmund bought tickets for the electric railway and they 
sat silently v/atching the Danish countryside grow dim in 
the fading light. 

“The place where we arc going is on an island,” Sigmund 
told them. “The island is approached by a bridge. On the 
bridge there may be a sentry. I shall not be much use because 
of my hand. You must deal with the sentry.” 

Peter looked at John. All the time they had been escaping 
they had avoided violence. No escaping prisoner used violence 
imless he was within sight of freedom. The stake was loo high. 

“Shall we be sure of getting away once we reach the island?” 
Peter asked. 

“Absolutely!” Sigmimd said. 

“Must we go to the island?” John asked. “Can’t the boat 
pick us up from the mainland?” 

“That is impossible. The sentry must be silenced, otherwise 
he will give the alarm. We should be stopped by the patrol 
boats. This is the only way it can be done.” 

Peter looked at John. “How are you fixed for Commando 
work?” 

“I did the old battle course,” John said. “We’ll manage all 
right. We’E pick up a couple of bricks on the way out.” 
“I’d rather have a sandbag.” 

’^We’ll use a sock,” John said. “Fill it with earth.” 

They left the train at a small wayside station and set out 
for the bridge. On the way they each took off one sock and 
filled it vrith gravel from the side of the road. 

They walked on down the road without speaking, their 
feet brushing up the dead leaves as they walked, stirring the 
sweet odours of late autumn. From across the fields came the 
faint tang of burning wood and above them the last few dead 
leaves rustled in the light wind. Peter felt as he used to feel 
before flying on a raid, a mixture of fear and anticipation. 
This night-stalking was new to him and he did not know 
how he would react. 

“There it is!” Sigmund said. 

He had stopped dead in the road and was holding Peter 
by the arm. Ahead of them they could see the break in the 
trees v/hcre the gorge waSj and the stark outline of the bridge. 
“Wc’ll creep along in the dkehj” Peter whispered, 
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“While you fix the sentry I will go to the boats/’ Sigmund 
told them, “When you have lulled himj cross the bridge and 
I' will be waiting for you. You will see the boats on the 
right-hand side of the road. The other guards are at the far 
end of the island beyond the boats. Be silent,” 

Thej' climbed down into the ditch and crept towards the 
bridge, their footsteps deadened by the leaves. 

When they reached the bridge they stopped. The ditch ended 
short of the bridge and a steel railing took its place, naked in 
the moonlight and without cover, 

‘We’ll never get to the bridge 'without being seen,” Peter 
whispered, 

John put his mouth close to Peter’s ear, “I’ll go back along 
the ditch and attract his attention. I’ll try to get his back to 
you, and you hit him,” 

“O.K,” 

John crept back along the ditch. When he was out of sight 
of the sentry he got up on to the road and walked slowly 
towards the bridge. He came within sight of the sentry, walk- 
ing slowly in the middle of the road and staggering slightly as 
he walked. 

Wer ist dort?” It ■was the sentry’s challenge. 
“HilfeP' John said, staggering and holding his hand to his 
side, 

Peter, hiding in the ditch, saw the sentry bring his rifle ^ 
to the -ready, peering down the road- The sentry took a step 
forward. “Wer ist dort?” he repeated. 

John staggered on until he •vras opposite where Peter crouched 
in the ditch. The sentry took another step forward. 

“HUfe!” John groaned. He sank to his knees as though he 
were exhausted. 

The sentry ■walked slowly to'wards him with his rifle, bayonet 
fixed, held in front of his body, 

John moaned and fell forward, his hands on the gro\md 
in front of him. 

The sentry~was standing over him now, his back tovrards 
Peter, This is it, Peter thought. He scrambled from the ditch, 
slipping in the soft earth as he sprang. The sentry heard him, 
turned; and in that instant John threw himself at the man’s 
knees. 

The sentry raised his rifle and clubbed dowa at John’s 
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head as Peter’s sandbag caught him across the shoulders. The 
sock was too big, too full of earth. It hit the, sentry equally 
across the rim of his helmet and the collar of his coat. 

Peter jBlimg himself forward, clutching the sentry round 
the neck and bringing him crashing down on top of him. 
He wriggled like an eel, squirming out from under the German 
and going for his throat, clutching and tearing at the 
high collar of the German tunic. He was mad now, he wanted 
to get at the throat, to stifle the cry that was welling in the 
German’s throat. He got his fingers round the man’s neck, but 
it was a big neck, fleshy, and he could not feel the windpipe. 

The German grunted and groped wildly for the revolver 
at his belt. Then he felt Peter’s fingers at his throat and 
forgot the revolver, lucking hard with his tliree-quartcr boots 
and clawing at Peter’s face with his fingernails. He was fight- 
ing for his life now, fighting silently, intent to kill to save 
himself from being killed. 

And Peter was mad. A red film flickered before his eyes. 
He clutched at the German’s throat, trying to stop him. He 
fought in a cold fury as though he were being held under 
water, lucking and clawing, rolling over in the road, his whole 
strength going in one gigantic effort to stop the man from 
crying out. His fingers slipped from the sweat on the man’s 
neck and he felt him getting away. Then he was at the neck 
again. He felt the man’s hands tearing at his face, his heels 
drumming on the metal of the road. He was on top of the 
man now, sitting astride him, his fingers on his windpipe, 
pressing, pressing, pressing. . . ♦ 

The man’s struggles grew weaker. His face swelled and 
Peter felt the body grow slack and without resistance. He 
sat there for some time, pressing his thumbs into the man’s 
neck. Then he relaxed. He got to his feet. His knees were 
trembling and his face was sore where the man’s nails had 
gouged the flesh. 

The body of the sentry was sprawled in the road, head 
flung back at an unnatural angle, mouth open as though he 
still struggled for breath. 

John lay where he had fallen. His hair was matted with 
dark blood. Peter loosened his collar and lifted him to a 
sitting position. He took him in his arms and dragged him 
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to the side of the ro9.d. .^John moaned as he put him down, , 
Then he opened his eyes and put his hands to his head. 

“What happened?” 

“He hit you on the head with his rifle,” Peter said. “I killed 
him.” 

**Where is he?” 

“Over there.” 

He helped John^to his feet and they walked slowly across 
the bridge towards the boats. Peter, quiet and shaken and 
still trembling at the knees. I needn’t have done it, he thought. 

I needn’t have killed him. I could have stopped before he 
died. But he knew that nothing could have stopped him. The 
thing had been .beyond his power to control. 

As they left the bridge they heard a low shout; and there 
was Sigmund standing by one of the boats. 

“It heeds three of us,” he said. “It is stuc^ on the mud.” 

They waded in to the shallow water and began to heave 
the boat into deep water. It scraped harshly as it slipped 
across the mud and they expected every minute to hear tiie 
soxmd of a rifle shot or the challenge of a sentry. They pushed 
the. boat into deeper water and clambered aboard, 

“I will steer,” Sigmxmd told them, “You get the sail up 
and then lie in the bottom of the boat.” 

. Peter and John hoisted the sail. There was a li^t offshore 
„ wind which heeled the boat over as Sigmund tacked along 
-• the shore. 

Peter lay in the bottom of the boat, smelling the strong 
smell of &h and salt water and listening to the sound of ' 
the low waves slapping against the sides. He felt soiled from 
his contact with the German soldier. He could still feel the 
grease of the man’s sweat on his hands. He wiped his hands 
CHI his trouser legs and tried not to think of the sentry. They 
would be in Sweden by the morning. 

It was cold in the bottom of the boat. He shivered in his 
sweat-soaked clothes. 



CONCLUSION 


Two days later Peter and John were sitting in the office d 
the British Consul at Goteborg. They had shaved and wasl^ 
and their clothes were dry; but they were still wearing ^ 
same clothes. They were not yet free. They would not t* 
free until they had . changed their clothes, until they h^ 
been out and seen the shops, walked freely among the peopk 
on the streets. They would not be free until they had got 
away from this man who was asking them questions, who 
checked up on their story and who obviously still treated them 
with suspicion. 

^‘Well, that’s about ever3rthing, I think/* he said. “NoW 
I suppose you want to go out and see the town.” 

“We’ve got some shopping to do,” Peter said. 

“I’ll get my secretary. He’ll go with you.” He pushed » 
button on the desk. 

Peter looked at John; then at the Consul. ‘We’ll manage,” 
he said. “We’ll manage all right alone.” 

“You don’t speak the language,” He was firm about this. 
“It will be better if you take the secretary.” 

There was a silence. 

“Have you heard anything of Flight-Lieutenant Rowe?” 


John asked. 

“Philip Rowe? Yes, he came throu^ here a week ago. Do 
you know him?” 

“He escaped with us,” Peter said. “He was the third man 
in the tunnel.” 

*Hc’s still in the town, I think. I’JI get him to come over.” 
The Consul picked up the telephone. 

“Don’t tell him v.^e’rc here,” Peter said. “Just ask him to 


come over.” 

The Consul grinned. “Want to surprise him, ch?” 

The grin annoyed Peter. He did not care now v/hethcr it 
was a surprise or not. The man had spoiled it anvvvay 

When Philip arri%'cd he looked immaculate. All his clothe 
were new and be looked clean, cleaner than P;;ter and Jobo 
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ad ever seen Kim. At fest he did not see them; then he grinned. 
“Good God I” he said, “So you made it at last. Where the 

leil have you been aU this time?” 

Peter explained briefly how they had come. TEIow did you 

5ct on?” he asked. 

“Oh, I came straight through. Got the train up to D^zig 
aid stowed away on a Swedish ship the same night. ey 
landed me here at Goteborg.” 

Then the secretary came in to take them shopping. 

‘What the hell? We can go alone.” Philip had shed his 
imprisonment. “We don’t want any help, , Come on, chaps, 
I know all the best places. The first thing we need is a glass 
of schnapps.” 


Falling full and unshaded on the white pillo^ an ar 
heads resting on the pillows, the light ceased in a sudden 
curve half-way down the beds. Beyond this pool of hght 
the rest of the room was softly illuminated by the diffused 
rosy glow of the lampshade. From behind the thick curtams, 
far down in the street below, came the reassuring soun o an 
electric tram grinding its way down Birgerjarlsgatan. 

The dock in the church tower across the road struck hve. 
The two figures clad in red silk p3d^nias tosse uneas y on 


their softly-sprung mattresses. 

John sat up. ‘Tete! Are you awake, Pete. 

“Yes,” Peter said. “I’m damned ff I c^ ° 

“They’re too soft,” John said. “You sink in too far. 

■Ifttot Z bed! ik lobster I “ 

j John reached lor *= b „ ^ 

'Sr/arbe\" trsla., sonte of the water apilled 


down on to the beck ttiirstilv ‘Tve just had a lousy dream. 
“Thanks.” Peter drank thirstuy. i- j 

God, I fed lousy.” . ^ -,v » 

‘T:t’s the food. We’re not us..d to it. ^ 
its caught again. I’ve never had 

“I was j life. We’d been taken back to the 

a vivid dreaiii zia ^ j j • j 

suv-ki j wandering round and no one recognised 

felt bloody londy and kept talking to them, but no 
xeco^sed me. Then I was disguised as a girl and run- 
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ning like hell. My skirts kept catching me round tfe 1^ 
and suddenly Robbie stood in front of me with his amw 
open. He was wearing that old khaki sweater of his and he 
kept shaking his head ^nd grinning and saying, TTou’ll never 
make it, it’s fust a waste of timel’” 

can’t believe we have made it yet,” John said. ‘‘I keep 
wondering if I’m dreaming now and I shall wake up and find 
Nig clanking that tin over my head. D’you remember that 
song he made up? I used to sing it to myself as I worked 
in the tunnel.” He crooned softly:] 

"^Peter Howard ist kaput, 

CUnt/m ist vernichtet — gut, 

Nigel sprecht durch seinen Huti 

Arbeit, immer ArheitV^ 

Peter laughed. *'I’m finished, you’ve had it — and old Nig** 
still talking through his hat. 'V^at were the other verses?” 

“I can’t remember them. It was a terrifically involved thing, 
aU about us and the rows we used to have. He had a detached 
view, old Nig.” 

*1. wish he could have come with us.” 

^T^'es.” 

^How did your dinner party go?” Peter asked. 

*'Oh, pretty well. We skolled one another and all the 
rest of the gubbins. I was the only one not in evening kit. 
They were very nice about it, though.” 

■‘The social lion, the success of the evem'ng, the man who 
escaped from Germany.” 

“Yes, I know, it was a bit like that. Where’ve you been?” 

'“I took one of the Legation girls to the cinema. Saw a film 
called Spitfire. Pretty sad-ruaking it was, too.” 

“Did she cry?” 

|“No, but I did.” 

saw a film called Stumper Skorda or something — Random 
Harvest in English — and I wept like a child.” 

“I know,” Peter said. soon get over it. We’ll soon 

get blase again,” 

^‘I hope we don’t.” 

’“Old Phil’s not blas6 yet,” Peter said. “He had three baths 
to-day, a haircut, face massage and a manicure. Then he 
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boo^t a silk sliirt and some sflk underwear. 3Loved every 
fflinute of it. I popped into his room as I came npj he had 
his mattress on the floor and was sleeping on tliat.” He yawned, 
"Prem- tough on his wife if he insists on sleeping on the flooi; 
when he gets home.” 

John laughed. ‘The typical Kriegie. I expect he’ll light 
1 small Are in the hack garden and insist on cooking his 
ffieals on that. I can fust imagine him shuffling around boiling 
^uds in old tin cans, splitting each meal up into equal por- 
tions — digging a tunnel under the back fence so that he can 
set rotmd to the local without his wife knowing.” 

“There’s a lot to unlearn after three and a half years.” 

'‘Three and a half \’cars!” John whistled. “He’s a pretty 
Sood type, yTmow, old Phil. I’ve never seen him really down 
flie whole time I’ve known him.” 

“He used to get fed up,” Peter said. “Used to lie on his 
bunk for hours reading all his wife’s old letters and looking 
at her photographs. If he thought anyone was watching him 
he’d put them away quickly. I’m glad he got out. More glad 
about him than about us, in a way.” 

“Your wife was killed in an air raid, wasn’t she, Pete?” 

“Yes.” 

“I often wondered why you were so keen to escape.” 

“No particular reason. It had to end sooner or later. It was 
living in a fool’s paradise in a way.” 

“What was?” 

“Oh, living in the camp. It was too easy. I can see why 
chaps go into a monastery. So long as you kept your head 
firmly inside the camp life was quite pleasant in a way. Life 
was simple, and chaps could get on with what they wanted 
to do.” 

“Like old Ford. He was happy as a king. He hated his wife 
and dreaded the day the war would end.” 

"That part’s ended for us anyway. Life’s going to be com- 
plicated again now. I wonder if the/11 let me fly again.’^ 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, they’ve got something about not letting you fly once 
youVe been a prisoner. In case you get captured again, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘Yes, mght be a bit awkward, I’U go out to the Far East, 
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"I’ll have to leam to fly again. AH new types now. My 
sort arc out of date. Have to learn aU over again.” 

"I'm going to have a holiday first,” John said. He kicked 
the bedclotlics off his feet and bounced up and down on the 
soft mattress, "I could do widi a woman. We should have 
gone to that brothel in the Kleinc Oder Strassc.” 

"I Imow. I regret that more tlian anything. It was sheer 
cold feet.” 

"We might have got caught if we’d gone in,” John said. 
^We’ll get tlie thing organised in the morning. We’ll go to 
the Military Attache and ask him to lay on a couple of popsies. 
After all, they’ve done everytliing else for us. They’ve bought 
our clothes and toilet things, given us money and introduced 
us to the right people. Booked this hotel. Now they can 
organise us a couple of popsies. They must know that’s what 
we need more than an3nhing. I’H get hold of one of the 
stooges and tell him to lay it on.” 

“That’d shake ’em,” Peter said. “They’d send a signal to 
the War Office asking for instructions.” 

“Or better still send us back to England. I wonder what 
the hell they’re playing at. I thought we’d fly back at once,” 

“We’ve only been here a few weeks. Give them a chance.” 

*We’ll tell them to pull tlieir fingers out. You flying types 
are all the same. We look like being here tiH the end of the 
war.” 

“My stomach’s going to pack up if we have much more 
of this food. Feels as though it’s turning inside out. I’H buy 
some magnesia to-morrow. Got any more, water?” 

John handed him another glass of water. He drank it, lay 
back and groaned. 

“Is it very bad?” John asked. 

“It’s hell.” 

"I wonder if that prison diet did us any permanent harm?” 

“Good lord no, prison diet was good wholesome food — ■ 
it was fust tinned, already half-digested. We’ll soon get used 
to eating fresh food. An3rway, I don’t suppose we’re suffering 
because of the prison diet. It’s the bloody potatoes and stuff 
we ate on the way out.” 

“It was the raw fish in the Stamm, I expect.” 

“God, don’t talk about that — wouldn’t have been so bad 
if it had been fresh.” 
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‘‘Obviously not.” . 

‘i refuse to iaugh^” Peter said “I’m going to sleep. Good- 
nigbt.” 

“Night-night, chum.” John turned restlessly. “Hell, .I’m 
putting the mattress on the floor.” He dragged his mattress 
on to the floor between the beds and gathered the bedclothes 
together in a heap. He wrapped himself into the blankets, in 
the old cocoon-like manner and lay back, Ws arms behind his 
head. “I came past the docks on . the way home,” he said. 
“There was a ship there bound for Germany. I nearly stowed 
away and went back.” 

“Sigmund ' went back to-day. It takes some guts, y’lmow, 
to, go back again once you’ve got into a neutral cotmtry.” 
“Hov/ did he go?”- - 

“God knows.”- 

“They’re so damn’ secretive, these chaps.” 

“Old Larensen' wasn’t secretive.” 

“That was hell,” John said. . • ' - 

, ' “He seemed pretty terrible to us, but I suppose he was safe , 
enough really. He was among his own people.’’ . 

■ “Yes, I fenow, but it scared me.” ' 

^ “It scared me too. .That’s why I was -so bloody rude to 
him. I go cold now when I think of, it. There he was, getting , 
us out of Germany; and I threatened to knock his head off! 

1 asked Sigmimd to take a note to him but he said it wasn’t 
safe. He said he wotild explain it all to him.” 

“Y’know, I enjoyed myself when we were escaping. There . 
was something about it. We were really living then. People 
don’t live half the time, y’know. They don’t really live.- I 
think it’s only when you’re being hunted that you really live.” 

“When you’re being hunted or when you’re himting,” Peter 
said. 

“I like being himted. I got more kick out of that than 
Fvc -ever had out of anything. You Imow — the feeling that 
CN’^ery minute was important, that everything you did would 
sway the balance one way or the otlier. We could steal, lie, 
play any dirty trick we lilted. And we Icnew all the time 
that it was legitimate. An escaping prisoner is the most pri- 
vileged person in the world. He’s like a king, he can do no 
.wrong.” 

“Until he’s caught.”- 



The captain ashed Pctcr^s rank, name and number. 
“You've just had them.” 

The major mumbied somcdimg about losing the papci 
He looked too old to be up at that time of the momin 
Peter felt sorry for him. I-Ic gave him his rank, name ai 
number. 

‘TIov/ long were you a prisoner?” the maj'or asked, 
Peter told him. ' , „ 

“What was it like?” He seemed to be maldng conversatia 
making up for getting liim out of bed. Peter wondered wh 
to say. He could describe the damp barrack blocks, fetid an 
close from overcrowded living, the rows and rows of twe 
tier bunks, the scuffing of wooden clogs on damp conerd 
as the bearded and dirty Kriegics queued up for the midda 
ration of cabbage water. He could describe the circuit, th 
crowd of lonely figures, shoulders hunched, eyes on the grounc 
mooching slowly round; refusing to aclcnowledge the.existenc 
of the wire, self-contained figures, lonely in spite of the prois 
imity of a thousand like them. But what could he say c 
the companionship, of the humour, of the fierce joy of baitinj 
the Hun? What could he say of the home that each man ha< 
made of his bed space, the rough shelves above the beds, thi 
few books, the photographs, the sudden generous gifts whei 
. the giver had so little to spare? Of how each man was strippec 
bare in front of his fellows and was accepted for what h< 
was rather than for what he had. What could he say. of th« 
decency and humour of the average man? Words could nol 
convey what heTelt about that queer, imhappy, glorious, quar- 
relling, generous, indomitable, scruffy family that he had left 
, behind. 

“It wasn’t so bad in some ways,” he said. “The chajp* 
were pretty good.” ■ , _ 

'How did the Germans treat you?” the major asked. . ' . ' 
Pie could tell of Alan, shot through the belly as he climbed 
the wire; starvation rations, solitary confinement, the stupid, 
pQlfy restrictions. He could tell of the kindly tolerant guards 
with families at. home and their fear of , the Gestapo and the 
Russian front. Of the bullying braggart of a Feldwebel who 
was nothing but a lout and could have been bom in England 

as easily as in Germany. . ' 
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'“We weren’t caught.” 

•“‘No, but we were damn’ luclcy. We should have 
caught a dozen times. I’ve had living dangerously for a bit^ 
It costs me my sleep. I’m going to have a bath.” 

When he got back to the bedroom John was asleep, his arm 
curled round the pillow* 

Peter was awakened by the maid entering with the break- - 
fast tray. She stojiped when she saw John on his mattress 
on the floor. Ever since these Englishmen had arrived they 
had been strange. They had arrived without luggage, not • 
even pyjamas, and dressed in most outlandish clothes. They 
were always taking baths, two or three a day, and ordered 
breakfast in bed at lunchtime. And such a breakfast — ^porridge, 
eggs and bacon, grapefruit, cream, and toast and marmala<^» 
Then they had suddenly ajjpeared in silk pyjamas and silk 
dressing-gowns. They used the telephone too, even to tele- 
phone to the room next door, and they had been up and down 
in the lift six times running on the first morning they were 
there. One would think they had never used a telephone or a 
^ lift before. They behaved hke savages who are seeing a big 
city for the first time in their lives. 

Skirting John’s recumbent figure, she put the breakfast tray 
on the bedside table. 

*‘Good morning,” Peter said. He touted at John, **Raus! 
Raus! On appel hiite mein HerrP^ 

Goodness, thought the maid, what sort of English are these? 
When they’re not roaring with laughter they are talking exe- 
crable German to one another. Now they were sleeping on 
file floor. Too drunk to get iato bed. All the windows open too, 
in the middle of winter I Snifiing audibly she floimced out of the 
room. 

Peter iMcfccd up the telephone. *‘Good morning. May I 
have F/Lt. Rowe, please? . . . /c/t tin Hauptmann Zimm. 
On appel, bittc, mein Herr/ , . . Ach, so? . . . Ja! , . . Befehl 
ist befehl. . . . Jawohl, mein Herr! HeU Hitler!" He put down 
the receiver and turned to John. *‘Hc says to go to JbelJ,” 
he said. 

John was eating his porridge. “Now ring down and order 
a bath.”^ 
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I,'* Peter said. "Not oinlcss the English-speaking 
porter’s there. I’ll use the bath in Phil’s room.” 

*Tou used it yesterday” John pointed out. 

*^ell, you speak better Swedish than I do — ^you ask for 

it” 

^ don’t speak any Svredish.” 

^ell, you speak better German. It’s the same language.” 

nothing like the same language.” 

^All sounds the same to me. I don’t think half these people 
"•understand one another. All they seem to say is ‘jag/ ‘nef and 
• ‘/ojfe’.” 

*‘A11 tight, chuck St over,” John said. “I’U do it.” 

Three days later they "were flown to England. They landed 
®t an airfield in the Midlands and it w^s raining. It was 
, four o’clock in the morning and they were not expected. 
After a delay of two hours they v,^ere taken before the 
station intelligence officer. He was wearing tartan trews and 
could not have been less interested. He took their ranks, names 
find numbers. The German officer who had interrogated Peter 
^cn he was captured had been more polite. 

“Can we get anything to eat?” John asked. 

The officer •was flustered. He had been asleep when they 
had landed and he was not yet fully awake. ‘TTou’!! find 
*omething in the airmen’s mess. I’ll have you called in the 
uioming. Your train goes at seven-thirty.” 

In the airmen’s mess they were given cold bacon and pota- 
toes on enamel plates. The corporal in charge was worried 
because they had not brought their o-wn knives and forks. 

They found three empty beds in a crowded dormitory and 
fell asleep. Half an hour later Peter was awakened by a batman. 
*The major wants to see you, sir.” 

“But IVe just seen him.” 

’He told me to call you again, sir.” 

Peter began to put on a dressing-gown. 

“I should advise you to dr^s properly, sir. The major’s apt 
to object if you’re not properly dressed.” 

Peter had been ordered about for so long now that he 
took it calndy. Soon he was standing in front of the major’s 
desk. This time the major had a captain with him , Intelligence. 
Peter thought he looked a pretty dim type. 
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The captrtin asked Peter’s nink, name ond number. 

“You've just had them.” ^ ’ 

Tlie major mumbled somcdimg about losing the papen. i 
Ide looked too old to be up at tliat time of die 
Peter felt sorry for him. Pie gave him his rank, name ai«^ 

number. ^ ^ 

“How long were you a prisoner?” the major asked. ^ 

Peter told him. ' . 

“What was it like?” He seemed to be making convemti^. 
making up for getting him out of l^cd. Peter wondered w 
to say. He could describe the damp barrack blocks, fetid j 
close from overcrowded living, the rows and rows of 
tier bunks, the scuffing of wooden clogs on damp conc^^ 
as the bearded and dirty Kriegics queued up for the 
ration of cabbage water. He could describe tlic circuit, 
crowd of lonely figures, shoulders hunched, eyes on the ground»| 
mooching slowly round; refusing to adcnowledge the existenw^ 
of the wire, self-contained figures, lonely in spite of the 
imity of a thousand like them. But what could he say^ Wj 
the companionship, of the humour, of the fierce joy of baiting 
the Hun? What could he say of the home tliat each man had.^ 
made of his bed space, the rough shelves above the beds, thfr| 
few books, the photographs, the sudden generous gifts when' 
the giver had so little to spare? Of how each man was stripped . 
bare in front of his fellows and was accepted for what he , 
was rather than for what he had. What could he say of the 
decency and humour of the average man? Words could not ’ 
convey what he- felt about that queer, unhappy, glorious, quar- ' 
relling, generous, indomitable, scruffy family that he had left 
behind. 

“It wasn’t so bad in some ways,” he said. “The chaps 
were pretty good.” 

“How did the Germans treat you?” the major asked. 

He could tell of Alan, shot through the belly as he climbed 
the wire; starvation rations, solitary confinement, the stupid, 
petty restrictions. He could tell of the kindly tolerant guards 
with families at home and their fear of the Gestapo and the 
Russian front. Of the bullying braggart of a Fcldwcbd who 
was nothing but a lout and could have been born in England 
as easily as in Germany. 
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Famous War Books in Fontana 


Reach for the Shy Paul Brlckhill 
The unforgettable story of Douglas Bader, legless fighter \ 
World War JI. “This is a handbook of heroism . . . there ■ 
medal yet for courage such as his.” The People 

Bridge on the River Kwai Pierre Boulle 
One of the finest war novels ever written — the famous story of th' - 
, remarkable men who survived the hell of a human slaughterbou* 

The Phantom Major Virginia Cowles 

The astonishing exploits of David Stirling — commando hero of t 

desert war. “A thrilling story of openly dramatic triumph” Doi 

Telegraph 

Retiim Ticket Anthony Deane- Drummond 
“The most extraordinary escape feat of the war” The Peoi 
“Takes pride of place over any other book'of this type that I h» 
ever read” Lieut.-Gen. Sir Brian Horrocks, Sunday Times 

Carre Her Name With Pride R. J, Minney 

The story of Violette Szabo. “A vital, vigorous woman, farimn^ 

with fire and scorn” Evening Standard . 

The Tunnel Eric Williams 

“No wartime thriller has more successfully explored the inoti’ 
and emotions of the prisoner-'of-war.” Spectator . 

The Wooden Horse Eric Williams 

“A tale which deserves to rank with the great adventure stoi 

of all time . . . Vivid, exciting and tense” Queen 

The Escapers Eric Williams 

Breathtaking epics of escape collected by World War II’s bold 
escaper. “Fascinating — a record of imperishable courage 
adversity” Glasgow Daily Record 

More Escapers Eric Williams ; 

“Jjx this sequel to The Escapers, Mr. Williams has lost lione of ^ 
verve. The reader is likely to find each of these escapes xnf 
c4l}irallmgJ;haa ihc ^ ^ia sti'LJTkn^ Eiterary Supplement - 
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